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CHAPTER XXI. 
‘‘MR. ROCHFORD’S SECOND.” 

} Dapeng one morning, when the 
sea gleamed a soft and silver 
gray in the mildest sky of a mild au- 
tumn, Mr. Albert Marzell and Miss 
Cynthia Courcelles met, walked, whis- 
pered, sighed, and finally separated— 
for the time—on the sands of Drip- 
deanham. Mrs. Courcelles was not 
present at this interview. Marzell 
had talked himself already thus far 

into Miss Cynthia’s confidence. 
Marzell had already shown remark- 
able address, cleverness, and fore- 
sight in his measures to establish him- 
self in England. Some allowance 
must be made for him if he regarded 
English society as his oyster, which he 
was determined to open somehow or 
other. Like Figaro, he had had for 
many a year to employ more science 
and more calculation merely to sub- 
sist—to get food that he might eat of 
it and live—than other people born 
under easier stars would take the 
trouble to apply to the government of 
a State. He was the son of an utter 
scamp, a worthless and dissipated 
Bengalee, who had dropped all the 
good qualities of his own people to 
adopt all the vices of the lowest Euro- 
peans. This personage had been the 
servant of an English officer, and then 
was a cook or steward on board a 
steamer, and then kept a public house 
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in a south coast English town. Thence 
he straggled somehow into Dripdean- 
ham, where he contrived to make a 
poor girl of decent family fall in love 
with him, spooning with her on these 
very sands where his son just now has 
parted with the stately and beautiful 
niece of the Right Reverend the Lord 
Bishop. The girl married him, and, 
at his instigation, began her married 
life, like Jessica, by plundering her pa- 
rents. 

A blank then occurred in their his- 
tory. It was to be assumed that Mar- 
zell the elder ill-treated his wife, 
drove her into low and evil habits, 
and then deserted her. After several 
years’ absence she suddenly reappear- 
edin Dripdeanham. She sought for 
her parents, who were both dead, and 
with whom she had had no manner of 
communication since her marriage. 
The grave, to adopt Manfred’s expres- 
sion, could hardly have changed them 
more than she was changed. She had 
gone from Dripdeanham a pretty, 
plump, and rosy girl. She came back 
a haggard woman, prematurely old 
and slatternly and wild, with a pecu- 
liar flush on her cheeks, and often a 
suspicious glitter in her eyes. She 
told a piteous story, and kindly people 
at first took her up and established her 
in a cottage, and gave her work to do 
in sewing and “getting up fine 
things,” to use the phraseology of 
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Dripdeanham ladies. She had with 
her one little daughter, and she said 
that her son, who was some years old- 
er, had gone to London to try to make 
a living. It soon became evident that 
her habits had hopelessly degenerated, 
and people gradually dropped her 
down. It even appeared that her 
worthless husband used to turn up 
sometimes in Dripdeanham, and 
sponge upon her, and get drunk at her 
expense and with her, out of the mon- 
ey which, on account of her deserted 
condition, she had managed to extract 
from soft-hearted folks in Dripdean- 
ham. At last she came to live in a 
sort of social outlawry, defying socie- 
ty, maintaining herself no one could 
tell how, and keeping her sense of 
shame and her memory of better days 
at arm’s length by constant drinking. 
She never cared for little Sinda, and 
the child’s prematurely sharpened ear 
could hear her mother, in some of 
their bouts of companionly drinking 
and quarrelling, reproach her husband 
with having had some other wife in 
some foreign port, about the time 
when Sinda was coming into the 
world, the bitterness of which wrong 
she seemed to pour out on Sinda her- 
self. Anyhow, the strokes of fate, to 
use Richter’s words, were often re- 
peated by her mother on Sinda’s ears 
and shoulders; and when at last the 
woman died, a beggar and an outcast, 
Sinda was not sorry. 

The little thing had always been 
fond of her father, who was once 
handsome, and had ways that seemed 
to please women and children—soft, 
caressing ways—when he was not an- 
gry; «nd he generally expended his 
anger on his wife. Sinda also was 
fond of her brother, and believed he 
would come back for her one day, as 
he did. 

For young Albert Marzell very soon 
saw that, with a dissipated and low- 
lived father and mother, there was 
very little chance for him to get on in 
England. He therefore ran away 
from the place which was so inappro- 
priately called his home, resolved that 
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he would never return to England 
while his father and mother lived. 
How he managed to push his way in 
life, we know already—at least we 
know it in softened and glorified out- 
line. In describing his own career he 
had touched only the more luminous 
points, the sun-lighted and purple-tint- 
ed peaks. He had indeed been the 
secretary of a distinguished dramatic 
author in Paris, and had travelled with 
him and known the life of literature 
and art and Bohemia in various for- 
eign cities. But he had at earlier and 
less fortunate periods been a tout for 
a Levantine hotel, and an interpreter, 
and a billiard marker, and before that 
still a quack doctor’s page; and he 
used to boast among his closer friends, 
in his Bohemian days, that he had for 
more than twelve months played the 
part of a lady’s maid. Being a pretty, 
delicate, and undersized boy, and hav- 
ing a dread of conscription or rough 
work of any kind, he used to say that 
he dressed himself as a girl and found 
service as a lady’s maid undetected in 
two successive families, until he got 
tired of the business, and ran away to 
another city and returned to masculine 
occupations. Marzell used to insist 
that this was true; and perhaps it was. 

All this time Marzell was perfectly 
determined to rise in the world, and 
had set his heart upon success in Eng- 
land. He was full of ambition, and 
therefore through all his varied career 
had done nothing which, if discovered 
or remembered, could actually put 
him out of the range of society. None 
of his various employers and patrons 
could say that he had ever been guilty 
of the slightest dishonesty. If it was 
true that he really had played the 
part of lady's maid, the ladies whom 
he served must have acknowledged, 
no matter with what awkward sensa- 
‘ions at the discovery, that their dis- 
guised attendant had not wrongfully 
appropriated a garment or a brooch. 
Marzell’s ambition was probably much 
stimulated in his boyhood by the le- 
gend to which in his wildest moods 
the elder Marzell always adhered, that 
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he was the iil-used descendant and 
heir of the Rajah of Taramputty. Per- 
haps he may have been in some man- 
ner an offspring of the family. But 
there had not for a long time been any 
recognized representative or even 
claimant for the alleged rights of the 
family, which was understood to have 
wholly disappeared, and no one heed- 
ed the elder Marzell’s talk. The name 
of Marzell, it should be said, he had 
taken from one of his early patrons, 
by whom he had been persuaded to 
become a nominal Christian. 

When Albert Marzell heard, by a 
mere chance, the news of the certain 
death of his father—who died in Smyr- 
na—he set some inquiry going about 
his mother, found that she had died 
some time before, and then returned 
to England. He found that his sister 
was installed at Rochford’s. Fortune 
had been wonderfully kind to give him 
such a chance at starting. He soon 
found out what manner of people the 
Rochfords were, and he studied them 
to some profit. He insisted on Mr. 
Platt’s making inquiry into his past ca- 
reer; and a reference was made to his 
patron, the French dramatic author, 
which of course proved perfectly sat- 
isfactory. We know the rest pretty 
well. 

Some persons are fond of speculat- 
ing as to whether, in the case of Ju- 
lius Cesar and other eminent persons 
who have risen to great fortune, the 
career has been foreseen from the be- 
ginning, and steadfastly worked out 
with dramatic purpose and unity. In 
the case of Albert Marzell this cer- 
tainly was not so. He set out with 
very resolute purpose to get on in 
England somehow; but he took his 
measures according to the promise of 
each particular day or event. He was 
probably now a good deal too sharp 
and clever to believe in the Taram- 
putty claims, or at all events to have 
any faith in the possibility of his legal- 
ly establishing them. But he saw that 
there would be a decided social ad- 
vantage in his making the claims pub- 
lic, and setting himself up anyhow, 
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and even if only for a few seasons, as 
the descendant of a Rajah, with a suit 
against the Government. The stroke 
was very happy. It gave Marzell a 
sort of position at once—made him 
quite a little lion. People were glad 
to have him in their drawing-rooms. 
Mr. Platt’s secretary became almost 
as distinguished a person as Mr. Platt 
himself. 

Still, Marzell longed for the time 
when he could kick away the ladder 
which had served him so well hitherto 
—when, in fact, he could get rid of his 
employment under Mr. Platt. The 
philanthropist was to Marzell awfully 
dull, terribly good, and with a tremen- 
dous capacity for understanding all 
the business details of everything in 
which he engaged himself. Mrs. Platt 
was insufferable, If Rochford would 
only go into Parliament, Marzell 
should have liked to be his secretary, 
and in any case to manage his affairs 
for him. Therefore he cultivated Mr. 
Rochford with special attention, 
amused him, told him of all the weak- 
nesses of this, that, and the other per- 
son, diverted him with imitations of 
old Platt getting his speeches by heart, 
treated Rochford always as if the lat- 
ter were a grand seigneur (we know 
that Rochford’s father had been in 
trade, and that whatever pretensions 
to family Rochford had came from 
his mother’s side), and showed as 
much address in pleasing his patron 
as if he were one of Juvenal’s Greeks. 
To Linley he was always respectful 
and devoted, but he knew well enough 
which of the two married people was 
master in that house. 

Thus gradually had chance after 
chance begun to open upon him. Now 
that Sinda seemed to have attracted 
Rochford, and that Linley was look- 
ing so pale, some clear, new, defined 
hopes began to grow up within him, 
and he looked to his sister with posi- 
tive admiration and gratitude, believ- 
ing that in her he saw the future mis- 
tress of Dripdeanham, if only Provi- 
dence would be good enough to fulfil 
everybody’s prognostications and take 
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out of the way the pale, bright-eyed, 
uncongenial wife whom Mr. Rochford 
had been so unwise as to marry. 
Now, too, Marzell had a little scheme 
of his own, for he knew that he had 
made a conquest of the fair Cynthia, 
and although she had no money, or 
next to none, yet to marry a bishop’s 
niece would be a splendid opening for 
him. Something would have to be 
done for the husband of a bishop's 
nlece. 

The fair Cynthia really, then, had a 
heart, or something like it, and had 
never known it. The mingled ardor 
und devotion of the Rajah of Taram- 
putty’s heir had touched her. Per- 
haps if he had been taller than her- 
self, the effect might have been less 
decided. She had been made love to 
by several tall men. But this hand- 
some creature, so small and so win- 
ning, and so devoted, and with such 
eyes, awakened in the breast of the 
stately Cynthia perhaps some such 
curious mixture of protecting tender- 
ness and loving admiration as Gulli- 
ver inspired in the bosom of Glumdal- 
clitch. It is not always safe to as- 
sume that your huge heroes of the 
lion front and tawny beard must cut 
out a little feminine-looking lover, es- 
pecially with a tall woman. A little 
pet sometimes touches hearts which are 
cold to a stalwart cavalier. Cynthia 
was in love with Marzell, and walked 
with him on the shore, and had con- 
fessed her love, and promised to mar- 
ry him if her mother would consent, 
but greatly feared her mother would 
not, and did not dare to ask her, and 
begged he would not ask her; but con- 
sented to meet him and walk with him 
on the shore again. 

Dripdeanham wondered and was 
aghast at all these recent doings. The 
settlement of Mr. Platt near the place, 
and his wealth and his odd ways, had 
been trying enough. Then came the 
second Mrs. Rochford, the odd, pretty 
young woman who walked by the 
seashore all alone, and was set down 
as having evidently a slight touch of 
madness in her; for in Dripdeanham 





there were two solutions of every form 
of eccentricity in manners or opinion. 
If you did anything that Dripdeanham 
thought you ought not to do, vou were 
mad; if you did not conform to the 
full to Dripdeanham’s religious opin- 
ions, you were an atheist. But when 
Miss Sinda came to be seen driving 
about in the Rochfords’ carriage, and 
ordering the Rochfords’ servants, the 
hair of Dripdeanham’s head stood up, 
and the head itself was nodded and 
shaken with awful significance. When 
the Courcelles, who were well known 
in the neighborhood to be of good 
family, were observed going about 
with Sinda and Sinda’s brother, the 
falling of the sun from the sky might 
have happened without Dripdeanham’s 
special wonder. 

Linley Rochford, though a very ob- 
servant person herself, was not con- 
scious of the amount of observation 
which her Dripdeanham neighbors 
were pleased to bestow on her, or the 
compassion sometimes poured out up- 
on her account. Perhaps it was not 
surprising that people began to spec- 
ulate on the possibility of Mr. Roch- 
ford’s household being soon left with- 
out a mistress. Linley seemed to 
grow paler and more fragile every 
day, and her eyes had an almost un- 
natural brightness. She fell into fits 
of listlessness which she could not 
herself understand, and would some- 
times sit in her room, with her head 
resting upon her hand, and look va- 
vantly at the sky or -the yellowing 
woods for an hour together. Then 
she read a great deal, to occupy her 
mind and distract her attention, and 
with some vague purpose of barren 
self-improvement, having now no one 
but herself to improve. Reading late 
in the night and early in the morning 
tends to make the red roses of youth 
turn white; and self-improvement is 
weary work when there is no one to 
notice that you have improved. Yet 
these reading hours were now the 
happiest of Linley’s life. 

Visitors came and went. Valentine 
had gone to town, but was expected 
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again at Dripdeanham. The Cour- 
celles had transferred themselves from 
Rochford’s house to Platt’s, where 
they seemed likely to make a consid- 
erable stay, for in fact Mrs. Courcelles 
now began to think that Platt’s was a 
better and likelier house for the wed- 
ding breakfast, and for the occasion 
thereto, than Linley’s. Since Cyn- 
thia’s uncle, the Bishop, had actually 
appeared on the platform of one of 
Platt’s meetings, and pronounced a 
panegyric on Platt, Mrs. Courcelles 
had made up her mind that the Platts 
were a great fact, and demeaned her- 
self accordingly. Once established at 
Platt’s, she did all her best, in a quiet 
way, to turn the worthy pair against 
Linley, and laid great stress on Lin- 
ley’s mocking ways and her mimicry 
of people’s peculiarities, until at last 
the Platts could not but understand 
that their own little defects of speech 
and manner had been made the sub- 
ject of Mrs. Rochford’s merry mood. 
The honest Platts made no explosion 
over this before Mrs. Courcelles, but 
they were both greatly pained and 
wounded by it. Not that either of 
them would have cared much for the 
ridicule if it came from an enemy, but 
they had from the very first been fond 
of Linley, and reckoned her among 
their best friends. 

“T'll up and ask her, master,” said 
Mrs. Platt to her husband. ‘It’s the 
honestest way, and I like to be always 
above board. It don’t seem fair like 
to her to believe in such a thing with- 
out giving her a chance of saying, 
‘Mrs. Platt, ma’am, don’t you believe 
it, for it ain’t true.’ It’s no use your 
advising with me, Platt, I'll put it to 
herself.” 

“ Well, I don’t know that it ain’t— 
I mean, isn’t the honestest way,” said 
Platt. “But I shouldn’t have the 
courage, my dear.” 

“Oh, I shall have the courage,” 
said his wife, ‘and it's woman’s work, 
Platt. All that fending and proving 
among women isn’t fit for men.” 

The day when Mrs. Platt called on 
Linley to put her integrity of friend- 





ship to the test was one when our he- 
roine happened to be particularly per- 
plexed. That morning in one of her 
rambles on the shore she had seen 
Miss Cynthia Courcelles and Albert 
Marzell standing on the very verge 
of the salt deep, and certainly to all 
appearance in the attitude of devoted 
lovers; and this sight but confirmed 
what Linley had already often heard 
made the subject of comment. Cer- 
tainly that was no affair of Linley’s— 
Miss Courcelles was free to flirt with 
whom she pleased, and marry whom 
she pleased, for Linley ; and Linley was 
rather glad to find that Cynthia had 
heart enough to love a poor young 
man—if she did love him. But it was 
clear that Mrs. Courcelles knew noth- 
ing ofall this, and, even though she and 
her daughter were now under the 
same roof with Mr. Platt’s secretary, 
never supposed for a moment that he 
would presume to make serious love 
to her daughter, or that her daughter 
would listen to him if he did. Linley 
felt some pangs of doubt as to the part 
she now ought to take. Ought she to 
speak to the mother, or the daughter, 
or to any one—or let the mother be 
deceived, as mothers have been, and 
let things go their way? Perhaps 
Linley felt all the more because of a 
melancholy conviction that if she had 
had a mother’s sympathy and counsel, 
things might have gone better with 
her. Anyhow she pitied Cynthia’s 
mother, and yet felt a strong repug- 
nance to telling tales on Cynthia. 

While she was thinking over these 
things Mrs. Courcelles herself came 
alone, and full of mysterious expres- 
sion, craving secret converse with 
Linley. ‘Thank heaven,” thought our 
heroine, ‘‘she has heard something 
about it already, and my conscience 
may be free.” 

“T have come, my dear Mrs. Roch- 
ford,” said Cynthia’s mother, “to use 
the privilege of friendship in speaking 
of a delicate matter—a very delicate 
matter.” 

“T think I can guess what it is,” 
said Linley gently. 
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‘I dare say youcan, dear, for some- 
thing must have reached your ears, al- 
though you can have no idea of what 
people say. I felt I ought to tell you 
—that it was my duty as a friend to 
tell you, even though it should give 
you pain. Mrs. Dudley Stryver said 
she was clear that you ought to be 
spoken to, but she said it was no duty 
of hers. Has she no friend—a lady— 
these were Mrs. Dudley Stryver’s own 
words, my dear, so you can guess how 
far talk has gone—has she no friend, a 
lady, who would speak to her? Cer- 
tainly, Mrs. Dudley, JZ said, she has 
one friend at least who will not shrink 
from the duty. And so, dear Mrs. 
Rochford, I have come.” 

Linley ha | listened to this harangue 
first in bewi derment, then in growing 
contempt and anger. She smiled 
quietly, and said: 

“Oh! then it was some affair of 
mine which seemed so interesting to 
Mrs. Dudley Stryver and you, Mrs. 
Courcelles?” 

*‘ Certainly, dear, what else? I hope 
you don’t doubt our interest in you.” 

** My acquaintance with Mrs. Stry- 
ver is so slight, and her mind is occu- 
pied so much with such large subjects, 
that I hardly thought she could have 
had even such a little corner left for 
me. Well, Mrs. Courcelles, what was 
it? My conduct? Am I a disgrace 
to my sex? Don’t I keep my husband 
properly under control?” 

“Tt is that, dear Mrs. Rochford—to 
some extent, though not quite as you 
put it. People do talk so about Mr. 
Rochford, and wonder you would en- 
courage it.” 

**Encourage what, Mrs. Courcel- 
les?” 

“Well, I don’t like exactly to say 
what one must hear people say; but 
you must know, my dear, that there is 
n great deal of scandal afloat about 
that girl. I always thought you made 
a great mistake about bringing her 
up in that way. Louis Rochford isn’t 
worse than any other man—at least 
he used not to be—but in these ways 
they are all alike.” 


Linley was now quite too much on 
her guard to show any anger. 

** What does your experience of men, 
and Mrs. Dudley Stryver’s, think that 
I ought to do, Mrs. Courcelles, if peo- 
ple who know nothing of my husband 
and me spread such cruel slander? ” 

**Oh, my dear Mrs. Rochford, get 
rid of that girl at once! Send her 
away! Why, I’m told that down in 
the village people call her already 
Mr. Rochford’s second—they positive- 
ly do! They say that he is to marry 
her—when—I mean that he would, 
you know, if——” 

“That Mr. Rochford is to marry 
her when I am dead?” said Linley, 
speaking in the calmest and sweetest 
tones, although, oh! with such a sick- 
ening pang of shame and agony in 
her heart. ‘But I am not even dy- 
ing, Mrs. Courcelles; and I can assure 
you that Mr. Rochford is not at all spec- 
ulating upon my death. My good Mrs. 
Courcelles, I wonder that a woman 
of your experience would even listen 
to such scandal and nonsense. Tell 
Mrs. Stryver, if you like, that such sto- 
ries can neither hurt Mr. Rochford 
nor me, nor, I hope, the poor orphan 
girl to whom all this scandal is so 
cruel. Tell her that, if you like, from 
yourself, but don’t tell her anything, I 
beg of you, from me. I could not 
discuss my husband’s conduct and my 
own, and our private lives, even with 
you, Mrs. Courcelles, who are so very 
much older a friend of ours.” 

‘‘Well, my dear, you take it pa- 
tiently.” 

“I believe I am too patient some- 
times, Mrs. Courcelles; but you, I 
know, won’t try my patience any fur- 
ther.” 

“And very forgiving,” the offended 
dame hastened to add, as she rose with 
dignity and rustle. 

“Oh yes,” Linley answered with 
the benignest smile. ‘I am sure you 
meant it all for the best, Mrs. Cour- 
celles, and you have my cordial for- 
giveness.” 

Mrs. Courcelles departed complete- 
ly routed and full of bitterness; but 
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she might have pitied her triumphant 
adversary if she had seen Linley’s 
tears when she was gone. “I have 
fought for my flag,” said Linley to 
herself when she began to recover her 
self-control. “I’m not going to turn 
traitor because I am not quite content 
with my place in the ranks.” She had 
endeavored to vindicate her husband 
from what she believed to be a cruelly 
unjust suspicion; but the very defence 
was a bitter humiliation. And Linley 
had hardly recovered when Mrs. Platt 
was announced, and every line and 
wrinkle in that kindly woman's face 
was expressive of fussy anxiety, her 
large lips and her little brown eyes 
being alike tremulous. 

“T have taken the liberty, Mrs. 
Rochford, ma’am,” Mrs. Platt began, 
‘to treat you as a friend, and just to 
ask a friendly question.” 

“Is this to be the same thing all 
over again?” poor Linley thought. 
** Et tu?” and she, too, grew tremu- 
lous, for she could not find it in her 
nature to deal with unselfish Mrs. 
Platt as with Mrs. Courcelles. 

“T always thought we were friends, 
Mrs. Rochford, ma’am; and my mas- 
ter and I, we were that fond of you 
that you can’t think, and you were al- 
ways so nice and sweet, and if you 
had book-learning, you never showed 
it—I mean, ma’am, in the way of 
making little of people that hadn’t-——” 

“My dear, good Mrs. Platt, how 
can you speak in such a way? Has 
anything happened to change you to 
me?” 

“T don’t say that, Mrs. Rochford,” 
and Mrs. Platt fidgeted uneasily in her 
seat, and sought in her muff for her 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘* But they say— 
people say—that you turn us into rid- 
icule, and make fun of us—Platt and 
me—to set people laughing at us; and 
we shouldn’t care about the laughing— 
for we’re ignorant people and make 
mistakes enough—if it wasn't from a 
friend like you. And my master, 
Mrs. Rochford, his pronunciation 
mayn’t be always that good—how could 
it seeing how we were brought up, 
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him and me?—but he’s a man to ad- 
mire, ma’am—he’s a good man and a 
man with a grand nature; and I al- 
ways thought you liked him—and oh, 
Mrs. Rochford! I could never have 
believed it of you!” 

For the kind-hearted woman, whose 
eyes were now filled with tears, could 
not but notice that Linley sat with 
downcast look, and had not interposed 
with a warm denial of the accusation. 
Poor Linley’s harmless mimicries 
smote terribly upon her conscience 
now. 

“ You must forgive me,” Linley be- 
gan. 

“Oh, then, you ’ave done it?” Mrs. 
Platt broke in, withdrawing her ker- 
chief, and showing a face of genuine 
regret. 

“I shan’t deceive you in any way, 
for you are too good and true; and I 
value you and your dear good husband 
far too much——-” 

“Oh!” 

“Yes, Mrs. Platt; it’s quite true. 
You are among the only people I do 
value, or whose friendship I should 
be sorry to lose. Long ago—well, 
two or three years ago—I was full of 
high spirits and nonsense, Mrs. Piatt; 
and I thought myself very clever at 
imitating voices and that—and other 
people praised me for it—and I did 
imitate all my friends—Mr. Tuxham, 
Mr. Valentine, the Courcelles, and 
you and your husband among the rest. 
I did that, Mrs. Platt, and I was half 
ashamed of it even then, and I’m very 
sorry for it now. But I never, never 
turned you and your husband into 
other ridicule than that—and that was 
only done to amuse my—to amuse 
myself, and never before people; and 
I had no more thought that you and 
your husband could deserve ridicule 
than he has about you or you about 
him. That’s all, Mrs. Platt! I am 
sincerely sorry for it—and believe me, 
I am not likely to offend anybody by 
my high spirits again.” 

Mrs. Platt sat a little perplexed. It 
is not pleasant to know that any of 
our peculiarities have been taken off 
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by our friends, and Mrs. Platt could 
not at once reconcile herself to what 
she had heard. Still she had plain 
common sense enough to know that to 
have even a caricature portrait of one- 
self hung upin a gallery which con- 
tains the pictures of a whole circle is 
a very different thing from being sin- 
gled out for special and malign lam- 
poon. She warmed too to the frank- 
ness of Linley’s confession, and the 
evident sincerity of her penitence. 

“Eh, my dear, I begin to think 
there’s been a deal too much made of 
all this,’ Mrs. Platt began after an 
agitating pause. 

“Far too much, I assure you. It 
was all a foolish joke, Mrs. Platt; but 
notill-natured—oh no, not ill-natured. 
If you can’t forgive me, I shall be 
sorry indeed, but I shall think I have 
heen rightly punished. If you can 
forgive me, I shall be happy—and Ill 
not do wrong again. I always ad- 
mired your husband and you—I al- 
ways said so; but if you can’t forgive 
me, please don’t say you can.” 

“Of course, dear, Platt and me for- 
give you. Tord bless us, what was it 
but a harmless joke?” Mrs. Platt 
now clearly saw her way again. ‘I 
do wish people would hold their 
tongues, and not keep fetching and 
carrying idle stories.” 

Linley knew well enough who had 
carried this story, But said not a word. 

“I’mso glad I came now,” said the 
good lady, cheering up more and more. 
“It’s all right aguin—I knew it—I 
knew there couldn’t be anything un- 
kind in you. Eh, my dear, Platt and 
me were always so fond of you, and 
thought so much of you.” 

What was there in Mrs. Platt’s sim- 
ple forgiving words which completely 
conquered Linley? She looked up 
into the smiling, generous eyes, and 
tried to smile in return, and then there 
was a& momentary spasm round her 
lips, and a hard struggle for an in- 
stant; and then the struggle was over, 
and Linley gave way to a burst of 
tears. Poor Mrs. Platt was quite 
frightened, and put her arms round 


Linley, and patted her gently, and said 
little half-articulate words of encour- 
agement and soothing. 

“‘ There, there, my lovey, there now, 
don’t—you mustn’t take on so. Of 
course you're a little nervous—young 
people now—young wives—has al- 
ways nerves. Eh, it’s nothing—shan’t 
I go and find Mr. Rochford—or 
Sindar?” 

“Oh, no, no, ne;” and Linley held 
her good friend, who was rising, and 
made one or two eager gestures of 
deprecation. 

“‘ Well, my dear, don’t cry so—don’t 
now take on so—there’s a love. Eh, 
sure I thought you were the happiest 
woman under the sun.” 

Linley soon recovered herself, how- 
ever, and tried to make little of her 
outburst of weakness, and begged 
Mrs. Platt not to say anything of it, 
which Mrs. Platt readily promised. 
The good woman went home much 
perplexed and troubled. Her hus- 
band was greatly pleased with the 
news she brought him, which put Lin- 
ley’s unfortunate pleasantries in an 
almost harmless light, and certainly 
made them very venial. But he could 
not understand why his wife seemed 
so disturbed and distressed. When he 
pressed her to tell him the reason she 
said at last: 

“Bless you, master, don’t ask me 
to tell you, for I don’t know my- 
self. But I’m afraid things ain’t all 
right up yonder—and I don’t think 
Mrs. Rochford is very happy.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
AN ILL-OMENED FEAST. 

TuHIs was a day of agitation for 
Linley. Although she had so boldly 
championed her husband when speak- 
ing with Mrs. Courcelles, she had in 
fact for some days had more reason 
than ever to feel pained at his de- 
meanor. Rochford’s easy vanity had 
only been piqued by her remonstran- 
ces and those of Valentine about Sin- 
da, and in Valentine’s absence he 
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seemed mere attentive to her than 
ever. She caught a cold, and he ap- 
peared far more troubled on her ac- 
count than he ever had shown him- 
self about Linley. When she had to 
keep her room for a day or two, Roch- 
ford insisted on accompanying Linley 
to pay her a visit, and Sinda was so 
overwhelmed with his condescension 
that she gratefully took his hand and 
kissed it. Linley spoke to her after- 
wards, in a serious but kindly remon- 
strance, and told her that she had now 
grown far too old for the ways of a 
little girl; and Sinda opened her eyes 
so wonderingly, and seemed so inno- 
cently astonished, that Linley was 
quite disarmed of any anger or blame. 
But when Linley told Rochford that 
she had felt bound to explain to Sinda 
the necessity of a more reserved de- 
portment, he spoke with cold irony 
about her jealousy of a child, and said 
that for himself she must excuse him 
if he could not show much respect for 
such whims and weaknesses. So 
things had been going in Valentine's 
absence, until this particular day, when 
he was expected at Dripdeanham 
again. 

Valentine came, beaming with good 
spirits apparently, and full of all his 
old, sometimes rather disused ways 
of demonstrative friendship towards 
Rochford. Linley heard Valentine 
tell her husband that he had been 
working very hard at something or 
other, and thinking out some plan— 
what she did not know, but it seemed 
to be some scheme of a new life he 
was shaping out for himself; and in 
true feminine fashion, Linley at once 
wondered whether it could be that he 
was going to be married, and if so, to 
whom. “ His wife,” she thought, with 
a certain pang as her own condition 
contrasted itself, * will be a happy 
woman.” For she had long since 
learned to appreciate the genuine 
manhood of Roche Valentine's charac- 
ter, his sunny temper, his affectionate 
loyalty to his friends and to his self- 
assumed obligations, and the refresh- 
ing vein of something like a poetical 
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element that tempered his unresting 
energy. She had unconsciously stud- 
ied his character in his absence, at the 
hearth of his sister-in-law, and among 
the children he had helped to bring up. 
When Linley made up her mind for 
the future to look at life from upper 
windows only, she also determined 
that in order to secure herself against 
disappointment, she would become a 
cool spectator and cease to admire. 
But generous natures cannot cease to 
admire, and Linley could not help 
seeing that there was in Valentine 
much that deserved to be admired. 
Therefore it hurt her—unreasona- 
bly, but not unnaturally—to see Val- 
entine so demonstrative of his friend- 
ship to her husband. Valentine must 
have many times observed how cold- 
ly and slightingly she was treated ; 
he must have known that she did not 
deserve it; and he ought not, she 
thought, thus openly to league himself 
against her and encourage her hus- 
band. She could not understand how 
one so tender to his sister should not 
have some consideration for another 
woman. For Linley did not know 
that Valentine had remonstrated with 
Rochford, and, of course, could not 
know that Valentine’s high spirits 
and friendly ways were mainly due 
to his conviction that his remonstrance 
and Rochford’s pledged assurance had 
relieved her from any cause of pain in 
regard to the presence of Sinda. 
Albert Marzell was to dine at Roch- 
ford’s that day, and Valentine was in 
such a glad and gracious humor that 
he forbore, when he heard of the fact, 
to express any of the feelings with 
which he always persisted in regard- 
ing Mr. Platt’s secretary; and he was 
even quite friendly to Mr. Marzell 
when that gentleman arrived, elegant- 
ly dressed as was his wont in country 
or in town. Mr. Rochford had ar- 
anged that they were to have a very 
charming little dinner. Albert Mar- 
zell could discuss with him the quali- 
ties of every dish and every wine, and 
Rochford always said it was a pleas- 
ure to dine with Marzell. After a 
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fashion of which Rochford and Valen- 
tine were both very fond, it was ar- 
ranged that when dinner was served 
the servants should leave the room, 
and only appear when rung for with 
each course. They had had several 
such little dinners, and Linley, Valen- 
tine, and Marzell always kept up a 
flow of animated and bright talk, the 
brighter for the freedom from the 
presence of servants. Every one, 
even Rochford himself, passed on 
from hand to hand the beaming muc- 
colo Of humor, and paradox, and odd 
conceit. The mere animal spirits of 
youth compelled Linley to enjoy and 
bear a vivacious part in these little 
feasts, and she was determined this 
day too to do her best and let no eye 
Jook into the secrets of her wounded 
spirit. 

The dinner was served in a small 
room just suited for such a compact 
little banquet. The dining table was 
oblong, and when Linley sat at the 
head and Roehford at the other end, 
there was comfortable room for two 
guests at either side. This day, how- 
ever, there were but two guests ex- 
pected, for Miss Sinda had not yet 
quite recovered from her cold. But 
to Linley’s surprise, Miss Sinda sud- 
denly made her appearance just be- 
fore dinner, dressed with immense ef- 
fect, and having a delightful air of in- 
teresting invalid. Rochford’s recep- 
tion of her and the trouble he took 
about her were so marked, that Val- 
entine lost heart in a moment, and all 
the light went out of his face. Lin- 
ley could no more help seeing this 
than she could shut her eyes to Roch- 
ford’s attentions. 

They sat to dinner. Marzell was 
on Linley’s right hand, and had that 
side of the table all to himself. Val- 
entine sat next to Linley on the other 
hand; Miss Sinda between him and 
Rochford. The conversation some- 
how did not flow as had been expect- 
ed. The soup and fish disappeared, if 
not in silence, yet amid the merest 
commonplace of talk. 

Rochford spoke to Sinda several 


times in a half-suppressed tone, and 
was almost tender in his care of her, 
Marzell kept Linley in conversation 
as well as he could, while doing his 
best every now and then to set going 
a general talk. The talk somehow 
would not become general. Valen- 
tine, who had for a moment seemed to 
drop out of the conversational circle, 
suddenly appeared to pull himself to- 
gether, and addressed so many direct 
questions to Miss Sinda about her cold, 
and her health, and her general tastes, 
and so on, that the young lady had to 
answer him, and Rochford was posi- 
tively left out in the cold. 

Linley saw all this, through what- 
ever interruption of her power of ob- 
servation, caused by the talk of Mar- 
zell and by her efforts not to fail in 
the mere proprieties of a hostess. She 
saw it and watched it with a bitter hu- 
mor, and tried even then to persuade 
herself that she was only amused at 
the weaknesses of men. 

It so chanced that Miss Sinda once 
glanced nervously at the window be- 
hind her chair. 

“You are cold, Sinda,” said Mr. 
Rochford eagerly. ‘* There is quite a 
draught there, I know. Linley, these 
places have been badly arranged.” 

** Oh, it’s not at all cold, Mr. Roch- 
ford, thank you,” Sinda replied, with 
a glance of grateful homage. 

“It is cold,” Rochford said decisive- 
ly, ‘and you must not sit there any 
more. She has had a cold, Valentine, 
and I can’t allow her to sit in the air 
that comes through these shutters.” 

‘The temperature of this room is as 
near to perfection as can be,”’ Albert 
Marzell began, and was about to open 
apparently a little dissertation on tem- 
perature, but was cut short by Mr. 
Rochford, who persisted in his care for 
Sinda’s comfort. 

“Take my place, Sinda,” he said, 
“and I'll sit in yours. Come, always 
be obedient to your elders!” And he 
rose from his seat and gently took her 
hand to compel her to change places 
with him. 

Perhaps Linley ought not to have 
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paid any attention to this foolish dis- 
play on the part of her husband. But 
still it is not to be wondered at if her 
nervous system thrilled a good deal 
this particular day, and if she was lia- 
ble to forget the self-control which 
usually sat so cheerfully on her. For 
once she lost herself in an impulse of 
irrepressible petulance. 

“Take my seat, Sinda,” she said; 
‘‘perhaps that will please Mr. Roch- 
ford best—besides, it might prepare 
you for promotion.” 

Oh, what a poor piteous cry of 
wounded pride and disappointment 
and resentment was expressed in these 
few words, said with a lip that tried to 
smile, and with eyes which endeavor- 
ed to look easy scorn. Oh, how Lin- 
ley felt ashamed and grieved when 
she had uttered them! The eyes of 
every one seemed to her imagination 
to turn on her in wonder and dismay, 
und the room positively appeared to 
swim round her. 

«Have I done anything wrong? Oh, 
tell me, do, pray!” exclaimed Sinda, 
making a spring to the side of her pa- 
troness, and throwing herself in a 
half-kneeling attitude, while she sought 
to take Linley’s hand. 

«Get up, Sinda,” Mr. Rochford said, 
in a tone that for him was almost 
harsh, “and please don’t let us have 
any scenes. Mrs. Rochford has lost 
her temper for nothing—that is all.” 

“Oh, indeed no,” Albert Marzell 
interposed. with chivalrous benignity. 
‘Mrs. Rochford never loses her temper ; 
and it would ill become either Sinda 
or myself to take offence at a pleasant 
word. If Sinda has offended be 

“« Nonsense,” said Rochford. “I say, 
Marzell, let us hear no more of this. 
Sit here, Sinda—sit anywhere.” 

«No, notanywhere,” said Valentine, 
taking part in the episode for the first 
time. “I do think there is a cold 
draught there. I like air of all kinds, 
even a draught. Take this seat, Miss 
Marzell.” And with a sort of gentle 
force he led the panting and tremulous 
Sinda, who had been sending beseech- 
ing glances at Rochford, to his own 





place, and took that on which she was 
at first about to settle. By this ma- 
neeuvre he interposed himself directly 
between Sinda and Rochford. 

“There is quite a strong draught 
here certainly,” Mr. Valentine went 
on. * Doesn’t it affect you, Louis? 
You don’t like draughts, I know—I 
do. You ought to have that window 
looked to. But you are quite right— 
it would never do for Miss Marzell, 
who is still an invalid, to sit in this 
place.” 

Does he too want to see her at the 
head of the table, Linley thought? 
Does he too pay court to her? Am I 
already regarded as if nothing by 
every one, and must he too propitiate 
the master by showing that he under- 
stands who is the favorite? It wasa 
bitter moment, and a more cruel hu- 
miliation she could not have felt. “I 
have no friend—no, not one,” she 
thought. ‘* What have I done to de- 
serve this?” 

That was a dreary feast. Rochford 
never spoke one other word to Linley 
during the whole time. Marzell and 
Valentine kept up the conversation— 
but principally the latter, who talked 
a great deal about everything and 
nothing, and meanwhile paid so many 
little attentions to Sinda that there 
was no opportunity for a single word 
or glance to be interchanged between 
her and Rochford. The latter knew 
perfectly well what all this meant, and 
was greatly annoyed by it. He saw 
that Valentine had mounted guard, as 
it were, upon him, and he became 
sullen. With Linley he was very an- 
gry, and he accordingly chastised her 
with silence and with averted eyes. 
Albert Marzell was not the least un- 
comfortable of the party, because it 
was evident to him that his schemes 
for his sister would probably be 
marred altogether if the Mrs. Roch- 
ford who was, after all, not yet quite 
dead, should have made premature 
discovery of them, and insist upon her 
right to get rid of her rival; and he 
knew that any sort of taint upon his 
sister's reputation would have the 
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most injurious effect upon his social 
prospects. Therefore he did his very 
best to pay court and homage to Lin- 
ley, and now and then made slight 
signs to his sister to do the same. 
Miss Sinda alone was perfectly happy. 
Her little spirit floated in a very 
heaven of satisfaction. It was so de- 
licious to be praised and petted, and 
made an object of interest, and quar- 
relled over. Linley’s unhappy little 
burst of petulance was the first recog- 
nition ever wrung from her of a possi- 
ble rivalry between Sinda and herself, 
and the little coquette’s head almost 
spun round with pride at this tribute 
to her charms. 

Once Rochford spoke, but not to 
Linley. ‘I think we should have 
done better with the servants. I am 
sorry things haven’t turned out more 
pleasantly for you all; but when I in- 
dulged a fancy for pleasant seclusion 
I never counted on scenes. Man pro- 
poses and woman disposes.” 

“‘T have heard it put,” said Linley, 
‘‘man proposes and le diable disposes. 
Perhaps that comes to much the same? 
But I am sorry if J, or he through 
me, has displaced your mirth and 
broken up your good meeting.” She 
spoke with a desperate effort at care- 
less and saucy smartness. “Come, 
Sinda, it is time for us to leave them— 
we'll go and rail at men.” 

She nodded pleasantly to Sinda, and 
they rose. Valentine opened the door. 
Rochford still sat sullen. Linley 
seemed to take in the whole scene, as 
if the moisture that, spite of all her 
defiant resolve, would rise to her eyes, 
brought a new clearness and keener 
power of vision with it. She saw the 
whole picture many times after, and 
could bring it back to mind without 
any effort, and study it over again, 
and recall her own feelings, and live 
them through again even after time 
and better knowledge had taught her 
to correct some at least of them. 
What a pretty picture it would have 
made! The small, bright, handsome 
room, the elegant little dinner-table, 
with its lamps and its flowers, and its 
glittering glass and silver, the crimson 


carpet, the softened light, the two 
pretty women who rose and were 
passing out of the doorway. Linley 
was dressed in blue silk, with white 
lace disposed over it, and her fair hair 
and colorless cheek seemed the more 
delicate in their beauty when con- 
trasted with the dark hair and rich 
brown complexion and amber dress 
of Sinda Marzell. Sinda was a little 
lower in height, and she put, with a 
pretty motion of gentle appeal and 
beseeching affection, one hand lightly 
on the waist of her patroness. Both 
looked back upon the gentlemen, Lin- 
ley with sparkling eye and a lip that 
still kept up its saucy gayety. Miss 
Sinda shot back from under her long 
eyelashes a glance of ineffable sym- 
pathy, deprecation, confidence, reas- 
surance. For whom was it intended? 
For Valentine? Apparently. At all 
events that gentleman boldly inter- 
cepted and returned it, and Linley saw 
the interchange of glances. It was 
all a pretty picture. 

As Linley passed out she felt that a 
crisis in her life hadcome. She could 
not now, after her favorite fashion, 
analyze all her own emotions. She 
was too bewildered by the profound 
sense of pain and shame, and the 
struggle to bear up and seem un- 
concerned. Perhaps in any case she 
would hardly have dared to probe to 
the quick all the feelings of wounded 
pride and disappointment and anger 
that rushed up within her. But she 
knew that a crisis had come, and that 
a decision had to be made. 

“You are not angry with me?” 
said Sinda imploringly, when they 
reached the drawing-room. 

* No, Sinda,” Lipley answered ina 
strange, toneless Voice, and making 
a gesture to stop the act of Oriental 
prostration and homage which was 
apparently about to follow. “I don’t 
know why I should be angry with 
you—and don’t throw yourself down, 
child.” 

“Mr. Rochford was angry, I am 
afraid—and I hope I was not the 
cause?” 

“Mr. Rochford perhaps mistook 
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what I said, or thought too much of 
it; and he is my husband, and is very 
seldom angry, and I have no right to 
complain.” 

*‘ But, oh, pray don’t think——” 

“Will you see that coffee is sent to 
the dining-room, Sinda? I don’t sup- 
pose we shall see the gentlemen here 
to-night, but I shall be back soon. I 
am going into my little room to read 
for a short time.” 

We know the little room opening 
out of the library which Linley al- 
ways occupied as her own particular 
retreat. Its window, which was so 
low as almost to be level with the 
ground, looked upon the lawn. Lin- 
ley now entered this room and seated 
herself near the window. She took 
up a book, but did not read it. In 
fact, she extinguished the lamp, and 
looked out upon the lawn. It was 
a soft, breathless evening, and a mild 
moon was already beginning to light 
the sky. Many an evering of late 
had Linley sat at that window and 
watched the stars come up, and fed 


her heart on sad and _ brooding 
thoughts. This evening—she could 


not tell why—the scene was transfig- 
ured in her eyes. What with the out- 
lines of the little grove that formed 
a background, indistinct but dark, 
against the brightening sky, and the 
level interval between her and that, 
and perhaps some strange Caprice of 
memory or thought, it seemed to her 
as if she were sitting in her own old 
little room with the lattice window 
at Bonn, and looking across the Rhine. 
Sweet and sad was the illusion, and 
she cherished it—until the sound of 
footsteps disturbed it. 

This was what she expected and was 
waiting for. She knew that Mr. Val- 
entine almost always walked toward 
the little grove smoking a cigar in the 
evenings after dinner, and that he 
walked alone, and she had made up 
her mind firmly that there was some- 
thing which she must say to him. He 
passed the window, and Linley felt 


her heart beat violently. He was 
slowly walking toward the little 
grove ; he would soon be lost to 
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sight. Linley hesitated no longer. 
She opened her window, threw on her 
head a little hat that lay on the table, 
gathered up her trailing blue silk skirt 
in one hand, and stepped out upon the 
grass. 

Mr. Valentine stopped and looked 
behind him when he heard the sound 
of the opening window. At first it 
seemed as if he were going to resume 
his walk, and had not seen Linley. 
Then he appeared irresolute, and even 
moved a pace toward her, evidently 
seeing and recognizing her now. 
Linley would not speak until she came 
nearer to him, and she therefore ad- 
vanced with quick and resolute steps, 
although by no means without a throb- 
bing heart. At last he saw that she 
was evidently coming toward him, 
and he advanced to meet her, remov- 
ing from his lips the cigar which he 
had been smoking. Linley felt some- 
what as a man may do who looks into 
the face of the opponent in a duel 
whose bullet is to traverse his in an- 
other moment. Then she spoke, in 
quick and agitated words: 

“TI wanted to speak to you very 
much, Mr. Valentine; and I must 
speak quickly, and be done with it; 
for there is not much time——” 

** Yes,” he said, much embarrassed, 
and looking almost scared at her pale 
face and the expression in her eyes. 

“I may be plain with you, Mr. 
Valentine; for you know everything 
about us. You are Mr. Rochford’s 
closest friend, and you are privileged 
to see his wife made contemptible in 
her own eyes.” 

“Mrs. Rochford!” 

“Yes. Is it manly. Mr. Valentine? 
That is all I wanted to ask you—is it 
like a gentleman—is it what a man 
with a sister ought to do?” 

“Is what manly, Mrs. Rochford?” 

“Oh, you know very well! To sit 
there quietly day after day and see 
the slights that are put on me! I have 
borne it all so long and never com- 
plained, and I ought not to speak of 
it now; but to-day it has been too 
much for me. Why do you look on 
and see such things? Do you know 
























































anything of women? Do you think a 
slight is not made a thousand times 
worse when there are strangers look- 
ing on?” 

* Strangers?” he repeated. “ Stran- 
gers? Am I astranger?” The blood 
had come into his face, and his voice 
was positively tremulous with emotion 
of some kind. 

“You are but a stranger to me. 
You have no right to stay and see 
such things—if you cannot prevent 
them.” 


“TI have tried to prevent them—I: 


have done my best. These things 
pain me as well as you. I would 
give my right hand——” 

“You always side with my hus- 
band——” 

“Oh!” This was an outburst of ir- 
repressible remonstrance; but it went 
no further. 

* You do—yes, you do. I don’t 
blame you; he’s your friend, and I 
am not; and the house is his; and he 
is the true Amphitryon, and all that. 
You all pay court to him, of course.” 
Linley spoke with a scorn which in 
her secret heart she felt to be cruelly 
unjust, and she saw that Valentine’s 
face changed with sudden pain. 

“Perhaps you think I bow down to 
him and cringe to him,” he began, 
getting out the words slowly and with 
bitter emphasis. 

“Tdo! Your very bluntness to him 
is a sort of homage. He has been 
growing worse and worse lately-———” 

“He has been growing worse and 
worse. That is true, Mrs. Rochford! 
You are unjust to me—but that’s no 
matter. I—I don’t care much about 
that. I suppose women are always 
unreasonable in their anger, and I 
don’t say that you haven't cause for 
anger. I know Louis Rochford much 
better than you do—or ever will. He 
never ought to have married. A wife 
only brings out all that is bad in 
him ” 

“Oh! thank you!” 

“T don't mean you,” he went on 
gravely and sadly, “but any wife. 
He has many good qualities, and his 
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defects, or weaknesses, or whatever 
they are, would be nothing if—pray 
forgive me for speaking so openly— 
if he were not married. The men 
who like him—or the women—wouldn’t 
mind his liking the praise and the at- 
tentions of this or that woman. To 
you all this seems an insult—a sort of 
crime.” 

“What else could it seem? Is it 
not an insult?” 

“Tt is. I don’t defend him; I don't 
deny it. But I only say that it comes 
of his being married. There are men 
who are—not like him in that way—I 
suppose. There are men to whom the 
love of such a wife—I mean to whom 
the love of any woman with a heart 
and with a mind would be all the 
world, and heaven, and everything else 
that is good. But Louis Rochford isn’t 
such a man; and he can’t help him- 
self.” 

“This is a pleasant story to tell to 
his wife,” Linley said scornfully. 

“It is the truth, Mrs. Rochford; 
and if you know it and make the best 
of it, things may go well enough even 
yet.” 

“That is, I am to submit to be 
slighted before everybody for this, 
that, and the other woman; and if I 
don’t complain, my husband will pay 
me for my good nature by being civil 
to me in my turn—when there’s no- 
body else—- ” 

“‘No, I don’t mean that, though I 
don’t know very well how to explain 
without your thinking something of 
the kind. Rochford is not a man to 
do anything mean or deceitful.” 

So sudden a start did Linley give, 
and with such an expression of sur- 
prise did her eyes, involuntarily turn 
to him, that Valentine too started and 
stopped fora moment. He could not 
but see that there was something in 
her mind confuting his assertion, of 
which he did not know. 

“At least,” he said deliberately, 
“he was not a man to do anything 
mean or deceitful. He has degener- 
ated lately in many ways—I see that 
of course; and perhaps he has spoiled 
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himself more than I know. At any 
rate, Mrs. Rochford, he is not my 
Louis Rochford any more. ‘His mar- 
riage has robbed me of my dear old 
friend. This thing must have come 
one time or another, I suppose. Do you 
remember telling me once that I could 
go away and leave him, but that you 
couldn’t? Don’t you remember point- 
ing out to me the difference between 
our relations—one day, just here?” 

Yes, Linley remembered well 
enough. She was only surprised to 
find that he too remembered it. 

“Well, it is for that very reason 
that I would urge you now not to 
mind all this—if you can, not to show 
too much anger, or tears, or that. So 
far your influence—you couldn't help 
it, no woman could—has only made 
him worse. But that can’t be helped, 
and you may bring him all right yet. 
Bear with him all you can—it is the 
only way. You can’t leave him—I 
can.” 

“You blame me, Mr. Valentine— 
and—and hate me, I suppose, because 
Ihave come between you and your 
friend ——” 

He waved his hand impatiently, as 
if to stop her words. 

“But I think if you cannot influ- 
ence him for good, your presence and 
his reliance on your friendship only 
strengthen him in all his—peculiari- 
ties.” She put scornful emphasis on 
the word. 

“You tell me to go away, and not 
to see you—not to come here any 
more?” He spoke slowly, and with 
a blank look in his face. 

“I do,” said Linley energetically, 
and clasping her hands together with 
the palms turned downwards, and 
breaking out into impetuous warmth. 
“TI do. I say that if I am doomed to 
be tried and humiliated, I prefer to 
bear it, and to do my best, without 
strange eyes always looking on. If 
you cannot help us—either of us—I do 
ask you to leave us to ourselves.” 

He was crushing his extinct cigar 
between his fingers, and without 
speaking he cast a sort of farewell 
look round the place. 
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“T'll go, Mrs. Rochford,” he said at 
last. 

“Stay, Mr. Valentine, one moment. 
Youare offended and angry, of course— 
how could it be otherwise? But please 
don’t take it as if you were turned 
from the house.” 

“What else is it? Do you think I 
or any man would remain one mo- 
ment sa 

*‘No, I suppose not. That wouldn't 
be heroic and dignified. But you will 
leave the house at once, and my hus- 
band will know that I am the cause, 
and will blame me and hate me, and 
we shall be further from each other 
than ever. That is what a man ought 
to do, of course.” 

He looked at her for a moment, and 
as he saw how her lips trembled and 
the tears started to her eyes, the anger 
that her seeming selfishness might 
have aroused was extinguished by a 
great rush of compassion and tender- 
ness, and emotion of many kinds. 
She looked so young, so beautiful, so 
unhappy; and he knew her to be so 
misprized and thrown away, and 
doomed to so hopeless a life! Are 
there not men, he thought in that mo- 
ment, who go through life yearning 
for the love of such a woman, and 
would have braved dea‘h, and, if need 
were, extinction, for one word of love 
from her, the pearl whom Rochford 
had thrown away richer than all his 
tribe? 

“Don’t be afraid,” he said with an 
unspeakable gentleness in his tone. 
“Tl not do anything that would make 
matters worse. Good evening, Mrs. 
Rochford.” 

“Oh, but forgive me,” said Linley 
wildly. ‘“ Don’t go without forgiving 
me! Oh, Heaven have pity on me! 
Mr. Valentine, you can’t understand 
all, but don’t think badly of me. I 
am not heartless; but I am so per- 
plexed and tortured! You do forgive 
me?” 

“T do.” 

His manner was cold and constrain- 
ed. How could it be otherwise? she 
thought. She had come between him 
and his friend, and parted them for- 
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ever. Yet he might, perhaps, know- 
ing as he did so well what her trials 
were, have said some kindly word. 
She little knew that he dared not give 
utterance to one syllable of friendly 
emotion lest the sluices of his passion 
and grief should be opened and the 
tide rush forth unrestrainable. 


“Then there is nothing more to be’ 


said?’ She spoke with perhaps a faint 
touch of petulance in her voice. 

** Nothing, Mrs. Rochford.” 

He bowed and she bowed, and they 
went their several ways. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
**WHY SHOULD HONOR OUTLIVE HON- 
Esty?” 

LINLEY went to her own room and 
relieved her soul in passionate prayer, 
but not sometimes withouta pardonable 
burst of impatient wonder whether 
any Being did really hear her prayer 
and understand her and care for her. 
For now there seemed no soul in ali 
the earth that cared for her. She had 
done something which must seem so 
arbitrary, and cruel, and ungrateful, 
and which yet she felt that it was right 
to do. She prayed for patience, and 
courage, and counsel; to be able to do 
whatever was right; to know what 
she ought to do and when. She now 
knew that she had done a thing which 
would grievously offend her husband, 
and she asked herself whether she 
was not bound to forgive him many 
things when he had so much to forgive 
in her. ‘‘ Perhaps,” she said to herself, 
with a sad light of flickering hope, 
“perhaps if I acknowledge openly that 
I have driven his friend away, and ask 
his forgiveness, he may be roused to 
some generous feeling, and may ask 
me to forgive him, and we may at 
least be reconciled again.” 

Meanwhile Roche Valentine had re- 
joined Rochford and Marzell, who 
were now in the smoking room. His 
presence seemed to bring a cloud with 
it. At first he was silent; then in the 
very middle of some anecdote illustra- 
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tive of French social life, which Mar- 
zell was telling, he struck in suddenly 
and turned the conversation quite an- 
other way. When, by chance, some 
talk over the Taramputty claims came 
up, he put perplexing questions, and 
pressed for explanations, and all but 
indicated a painful skepticism. He 
dispraised Mr. Platt’s recent speeches 
—said they were rubbish, and quite out 
of Platt’s proper style, and wondered 
he wouldn't stick to his own honest old 
way of talking. 

Marzell took everything with per- 
fect show of good humor, although he 
did not seem to like being pressed 
upon the details of the Taramputty 
claims. But the evening became very 
uncomfortable, and Rochford winced a 
good deal under some of Valentine’s 
words. In fact Roche Valentine was 
not like himself that evening. He con- 
tradicted everybody, made himself re- 
markably disagreeable, and seemed as 
if he were bent on getting up a quar- 
rel with Marzell. Rochford in vain 
tried to maintain cordiality between 
his ill-assorted guests. Marzell soon 
went away, Valentine and his host re- 
maining alone. 

‘“‘Look here, Louis,” Valentine 
broke out, “I do wish you wouldn't 
have such cads as that fellow Marzell 
always in your house. I don’t care to 
come here while fellows of that kind 
are made welcome.” 

“ Are you not going a little too far, 
Valentine?” Rochford asked, with 
heated and angry face; for he thought 
he had borne a good deal, and was 
rather ashamed that he should have 
been seen to bear so much. ‘Isn't 
this a little too much of dictation? Do 
you want to choose my guests for 
me?” 

“If I did,” Valentine replied with a 
scornful laugh, ‘‘I wouldn’t choose 
blackguards like that fellow. I tell 
you what, Louis, your ways of late are 
growing past my endurance at all 
events. I don’t like the company you 
bring to your table—people, by Jove, 
that you ought not to allow to stand 
on your door-mat. Take my word for 
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it, you'll be sorry some time for know- 
ing such people.” 

“They seem to try to make them- 
selves agreeable,” said Rochford coldly. 

“And I don’t? Quite true; and I 
don’t want to. I should like to save 
you from that lot if I could——” 

“* My good fellow, do spare yourself 
all this heat and anger. J like these 
people, as you call them; they are 
civil to me, and they amuse me.” 

“Your defect always was that you 
couldn’t do without sycophants and 
buffoons. Mark my words, Louis, 
that will be your ruin some day; and 
you are only growing worse every 
day. You ought to have been a Ro- 
man emperor, and then you might 
have spent your days among your 
courtiers, and your parasites, and your 
fidicine, and your dancing girls, by 
Jove. Idon’t like it—it doesn’t suit 


” 


me. 

‘We both started in life with lazy 
and do-nothing ways,” said Rochford. 
«We both set out with the creed that 
life wasn’t worth any exertion. It 
used to suit you remarkably well. 


You have taken rather lately to all 
this stern morality.” 

Valentine had been sitting astride 
upon a chair, and preaching to Roch- 
ford from across its back. Now he 
jumped up and planted himself on the 
hearth-rug, with his hands deep in his 
pockets. 

‘““We did, Louis; and I am con- 
vinced now that we made a confound- 
edly bad business of it. We tried to 
escape from all the manly work of 
life—all the honorable work, and the 
rivalry, and the rest of it—and this is 
the result! Two good-for-nothings, 
used-up humbugs, disappointed in our- 
selves, and disappointing everybody 
around us—everybody who is foolish 
enough to expect anything good from 
us a 

“I don’t know what you mean, 
Roche Valentine,” said Rochford, his 
uneasy eye avoiding his friend’s, and 
his lip beginning to tremble with an- 
ger, ‘but I do wish you would drop 
all this sermonizing.” 
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*You know what I mean well 
enough, Louis. If I didn’t feel my- 
self fitand manly enough and good 
enough to encounter responsibilities, 
at least I didn’t undertake them—I 
didn’t drag anybody else in with me! 
Well, there—that’s enough of that! 
We.don’t like each other's ways at 
present—that’s clear. Your com- 
panions, men or women, don’t suit 
me; and my sermonizing, as you call 
it, doesn’t suit you.” 

“ What has put all this into your 
head to-night? ” 

“Well, perhaps—I don’t quite know 
—perhaps the behavior of that little cad, 
who seems to goon as if he and made- 
moiselle his sister owned the whole 
place, may have opened my eyes 
rather more even than usual. Roch- 
ford, you are on the verge of dis- 
grace.” 

“Valentine! You seem to me to 
forget yourself altogether.” 

“Forget myself? Not a bit of it, 
Louis! Now I am beginning to re- 
member what I ought to have been. I 
did forget myself for a long time; but 
Ishan’tdo soany more. I’!] not meet 
your friends again. Good-by, old fel- 
low. I can’t serve you, and I won't 
look on!” 

“You are not going away now— 
this moment?” 

“Just in time for the night train. 
I'll walk to the station. My things 
can be sent on any time. My mind’s 
made up, and we needn't argue. 
Good-by.” 

He held out his hand, and Rochford 
took it. Valentine fixed his piercing 
eyes upon his old friend, and read his 
face. In truth it was not hard to 
read. A great pang went through 
Roche Valentine’s heart, for he saw 
that his old friend was not sorry for 
his going. 

So Valentine passed out of the 
threshold—for the last time. He could 
not remember when he had crossed it 
for the first time, so far back in his 
childhood was it; and now he was go- 
ing away. As he came out into the 
cool, soft night air,he walked slowly, 
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as if to prolong to uttermost possibility 
his passing out at the gate; for he felt 
he could never retrace one single step 
on the ground from which he had been 
expelled. To his great vexation he 
saw that Marzell and his sister were 
walking before him on the path that 
lie had to tread toreach the gate. He 
knew that she generally walked with 
ler brother to the gate when he was 
leaving, and he had observed that they 
eften had long talks there. Rather 
than pass them he would lose the train, 
and spend the night in the village or 
anywhere. He turned off a side walk, 
and went into the little grove. 

There was an old wooden seat there 
on which in summer nights he had 
lain many an hour, smoked many a 
cigar, and dreamed many a waking 
dream. He threw himself on the seat 
now with his face downward, and al- 
lowed memory, and grief, and passion 
to rush as they would through his 
soul, and storm there unrestrained. 
In leaving that place he left behind 
him dear memories, the sweetest he 
had known, and friendship, and youth, 
and hope—all that makes life, ** except 
mere breath.” “I shall never, never 
be here again!” If she with whom 
his earliest recollections of the very 
grove around him were associated— 
if she who had been so much more 
than mother to him could only see 
him now! Yet it was some comfort 
to know that she, the other beautiful 
woman who had arisen on that same 
horizon for him, could not see him— 
could not see his weakness and his 
prostration. 

Was it the very thought of such a 
possibility which made him fancy he 
heard the sound of approaching foot- 
steps and the rustle of a woman's 
dress? Hardly anybody ever walked 
niong these darkling little paths at 
night. Yet these were footsteps, and 
somebody was coming, and Valen- 
tine could distinctly hear the low 
whispering accents of a woman’s voice, 
which was not Linley’s. Doubtless it 
must be that confounded Marzell and 
his sister. Whata time they had re- 
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mained! for Valentine knew that his 
prostration on the old wooden seat had 
been a long abandonment to emotion. 
He would at once have plunged deep- 
er into the grove but that a little be- 
fore the pair could come in sight of 
him the path divided, and he hoped 
they would take the other way. The 
sounds drew nearer—low whispering 
told of a man and a woman. A mo- 
ment will decide which way they are 
to take. Confound it all, they are 
coming this way. 

And before Valentine could rise 
from his seat he heard distinctly the 
words— 

“‘T have told you, Sinda, that I love 
you, and if ever I have the chance I 
will marry you. What can I say 
more?” 

The words were spoken in the half 
pettish tone which Rochford some- 
times assumed. Valentine stood up 
and confronted Louis Rochford and 
Sinda. 

“Go away,” said Valentine sternly 
toher. “Mr. Rochford and I must 
talk together.” 

Sinda shrunk away without a word. 

‘‘I told you you were on the way 
to sure disgrace,” said Valentine to 
Rochford. ‘I didn’t know you were 
so near it.” 

“‘T have no account to give to any 
one,” said Rochford, plucking up some 
courage when driven to bay. ‘That 
girl is perfectly innocent. What I 
said is true—since you did happen to 
hear it. I don’t care about my wife: 
what then? Is that a very uncom- 
mon thing? * 

“Tl not argue, Rochford—and I 
don’t care whether the girl is what you 
call innocent or not. I'll save you 
and yours from sure disgrace if I can. 
Send her out of your house—I don’t 
care on what pretext; let her brother 
take charge of her. Give me your 
word of honor as a gentleman—I 
suppose your recent companionships 
have not yet made you quite forget 
that you have honor to preserve as * 
gentleman—or, Louis Rochford, that 
girl’s brother and—and your wife— 
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:ud—all the parish shall know what I 
heard to-night. Oh, shame on you— 
to neglect such a wife for that silly, 
worthless wanton!” 

Five minutes afterward Rochford 
was about to enter the house. Sin- 
da, hiding in the darkness behind the 
large, old-fashioned porch from which 
the light poured straight out, stopped 
him. 

** Will he tell?” she asked. 

“Tam afraid we must get you out 
of this, or he will make some con- 
founded scandal and row.” 

“If my brother knew,” said Sinda, 
with ascared face, *‘he would kill me. 
IJ not go to my brether! Don’t send 
me away from you.” 

‘Hush, hush,” Rochford answered 
sharply. ‘Something must be done. 
You can’t stay here.” 

“I know why he is so angry,” Sin- 
da said, with a toss of the head and 
glittering eyes. 

“Why?” Rochford asked, with un- 
concealed eagerness—** why, Sinda— 
why?’ 

“Because he admires me himself— 
because he is jealous,” she replied, 
with a little laugh 

Rochford made no answer for a mo- 
ment—that was not the thought that 
had been in his’ mind. Suddenly his 
face lighted up. 


“Something must be done,” 


he 
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said, “* but I'm not going to be drilled, 
and schooled, and bullied by every- 
body. Now go in, Sinda, and get to 
bed, and don’t be seen hanging about 
here. We've made rather a bad busi- 
ness of it to-night between us.” 

His voice was harsh and contemptu- 
ous. In truth the whole situation 
looked to him unspeakably mean, and 
he was ashamed of it. He and she 
there cowering and skulking in his 
own porch, afraid of being seen by 
one of his own servants, under penalty 
of exposure by his old friend, whose 
patron he had always believed himself 
to be—this was indeed degradation. 
The girl, Sinda, looked small and piti- 
ful at that moment in his eyes, and he 
thought of her origin and her bring- 
ing up, and what a power he had 
given her over him, and what people 
would say if they knew that he had ac- 
tually talked of making her his wife. 

He felt very faint and weak; and as 
he settled down in his study and tried 
to think things over, and then tried to 
read a little in order to clear his mind 
and enable himself to think, he saw 
the room apparently a zigzag, and he 
heard a strange buzzing in his ears, and 
his head fell heavily back in his chair. 
He recovered again in a moment. 

‘Can I have fainted?” he thought. 
“Tt seems like it. That never hap- 
pened to me before.” 
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HROW by the trappings of thy tinsel rhyme— 
Hush the crude voice, whose never-ending wail 


Blights the sweet song of thrush or nightingale, 
Set to the treble of our tinsel time ! 

Is earth grown dim? has heaven her grace sublime, 
Her pomp of clouds and winds and sunset showers, 
Merged in the twilight of funereal hours, 

And Time’s death-signal struck its iron chime? 
Oh, frail, false Dreams! not the tiniest note 

From yonder green-girt copse but cries thee shame! 
Love, beauty, rapture fill the warbler’s throat— 
The self-same joy, the passion blithe and young, 
Thrilled by the force of whose immaculate flame 


The first glad Stars, the Stars of Morning, sung. 
Paut Hayne. 
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LEARNED Chinese, who had 

translated “ L’Ecossaise” for 
the theatre at Pekin, upon hearing of 
the death of Voltaire wrote: “* When 
a philosopher dies, I feel that I have 
lost a protector, a master, a friend. I 
pity the age which loses a consoler in 
the midst of war and ambition. Na- 
ture never ceases to produce men ca- 
pable of fulfilling all the duties of au- 
thority ; but she is a miser when dream- 
ing to create a great soul; she scarce- 
ly gives one genius in a hundred years 
to render the century happy and illus- 
trious. Prodigal of kings, of govern- 
ors, of mandarins, of chancellors and 
courtiers, she seems to have forgot- 
ten during three thousand years in 
what manner she fashioned the brain 
of Confucius. However, she has done 
well, since the world never received 
one more ill than him. If you search 
the character of Voltaire in the jour- 
nals and writings of his time, you 
will find him represented as a mon- 
ster with his head turned toward 
learning and his heart inclined to vice, 
the qualities of his mind and the base- 
ness of his principles forming a fright- 
ful contrast. But if you search for his 
portrait among writers like himself— 
could they be found—you would find a 
portrait very differently drawn! Good- 
ness of heart, humanity, courage, and 
grandeur of soul!” The Chinese sa- 
vant only echoed what half of Eu- 
rope felt when the great heretic died. 
Of the eighteenth century he was 
prophet, poet, king. Goethe said of 
him: “ After giving birth to Voltaire, 
Nature reposes.” He burst into the 
age of priests like a bombshell in con- 
tinual explosion. Superstition, mon- 
strosity, and the maddest folly were 
committed in the name of the Chris- 
tian religion. All France bowed to 
priestly rule and idolatry; but one 
dared to bid them defiance and demand 


liberty of conscience. He was Vol- 
taire. Although a century has elapsed, 
the world still feels the shock of his 
heresies. To the Church, they were 
counted as blasphemies ; to the lovers 
of liberty, they were stormings of the 
castle of error. From the high ten- 
sion of superstition and prejudice of 
his day he bounded to the other ex- 
treme. What the “Church” con- 
stantly cried, he decried. There are 
but few of us who have not sufi 
cient ‘‘moral depravity” to under- 
stand how an intense nature, to free it- 
self of one grand error, would com- 
mit the mistake of confounding virtues 
with it, and in its savage impatience 
war against them as well. When 
men assassinated their brothers in the 
name of Christ, it was not strange that 
when a priest asked Voltaire in his 
dying moments if he believed in the di- 
vinity of this Christ, he should re- 
ply, ‘“‘ Ne me parlez pas de cet homme 
la*.” It was the Christ of the priests 
that Voltaire combated, as reformers 
combat to-day the God of vengeance 
and hate. 

No genius has lived in the last thou- 
sand years whose sins are so reluc- 
tantly pardoned as Voltaire’s. His 
career was in complete discord with 
the customs and beliefs of his age. 
Instead of revolving in the groove 
cast and prepared for men, he created 
a centre of his own, and had the au- 
dacity to furnish it with satellites of 
his own invention, and set them in 
motion. Thata general outcry should 
rise against him, that arrows should 
be shot at him from every nook and 
corner, that his life should be render- 
ed a series of storms, are things easily 
understood. Genius, like love, some- 
times gets turned wrong side out; and 
Voltaire’s was unmistakably often in 
that condition, but his love never. 

* Do not talk to me of that man. 
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Notwithstanding his impiety—a mon- 
strous sin always in the eyes of wo- 
men—he had the charm of winning 
their love; and if history has recorded 
the truth, he was an exceptional poet, 
in that he never abandoned a woman 
who was unwise enough to love him. 
Mme. de Genlis wrote of him as being 
the only man of the eighteenth cen- 
tury who knew how to talk to women 
as they loved to be talked to. 

A little above the medium height, 
thin, an expression spirituel, with 
flaming great eyes full of the fire that 
gleams in his poems, ardent and socia- 
ble in his manner, with the charm of 
words and ways that often make poets 
‘so dangerous, Voltaire began the art 
of loving at twenty. 

He had gone into Holland in the ca- 
pacity of page to the Marquis de 
Chateauneuf, the French Ambassador 
to the Hague. He saw there Olympe 
Dunoyer, a beautiful young girl, 
daughter of a French refugee, who, 
having left her country and abandon- 
ed the Catholic religion for the sake 
of being free from her husband, sup- 
ported herself and her two daughters 
upon the proceeds of a journal that 
she directed. For a time the course of 
their loving ran smoothly ; but one day 
the mother, after suspecting that the 
page of the Marquis was paying court 
to her daughter, learned that he had 
the intention to elope with her, and re- 
store her to her father and the Church! 
Naturally enough, the mother became 
indignant, and complained to the 
Marquis. The page was reprimanded, 
but as docility was not one of his 
weaknesses—and as he loved—his first 
care was to disobey. At this his chief 
became angry, and locked up the re- 
fractory lover; but he conceived the 
idea to send Olympe a suit of boy’s 
clothes, and beg her to come to him 
in disguise. She, full of confidence in 
his honor, donned the disguise and 
went. Next day he wrote her a poem 
expressing his love, but adding that 
she was too wise for a divinity. The 
visit became known; Olympe received 
a beating from her mother, and fell ill 
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from chagrin. The Ambassador sent 
his page back to France in disgrace. 
His father, who bewailed that his 
“two sons were both fools—one in 
prose, and the other in verse,” obtain- 
ed an order to transport the verse- 
maker to the colonies. The’ object of 
his wrath, however, hid himself, and 
in his retreat sought to soften the 
judgment of his father through the 
intervention of friends; he succeeded, 
and submissively accepted a position 
in a law office, where he studied law 
openly, and wrote verses secretly. 
Olympe was the wife of the Baron de 
Winterfeld when next she met Vol- 
taire. The poet always retained a 
lively regard for her, and gave a sub- 
stantial proof of it by paying at one 
time her husband’s gambling debts. 
Twenty-two years after her marriage, 
when Voltaire was in the midst of his 
triumphs, he wrote one day to his 
homme des affaires, ‘“‘ Purchase for me, 
my dear abbé, a little table which will 
serve both as a screen and écritoire, 
and send it with my compliments to 
Mme. de Winterfeld.” 

With his love for Olympe, he im- 
bibed also a love for Holland, and 
later made a second visit there, when 
his ‘‘Edipe” had caused his father 
to forgive him for being “literary,” 
although his verses had won fot him 
a year’s imprisonment in the Bastile. 
He improved the year in learning 
English, and when he was released 
he took for the first time the name of 
Voltaire, that being the name of a 
small estate held by his mother. 
Writing to a friend, he refers to his 
having dropped his real name, Fran- 
gois-Marie Arouet, adding, “I have 
been so unhappy with it that I wish to 
see if this one will bring me happi- 
ness.” 

In this voyage to Holland he was 
accom panied by Mme. de Rupelmonde, 
who loved him, but for whom he had 
simply friendship, and whose influence 
upon him never seems to have made 
any sensible impression, and was far 
less an episode in his life than his ac- 
quaintance with the beautiful wife of 
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the Marshal de Villars. She was a 
veritable coquette, playing with her 
fan like a true Céliméne, promising 
all things with her eyes, but taking 
care never to fulfil her promises. Vol- 
taire worshipped at her shrine fora 
year, and then returned to the muses. 
He said she was the only woman who 
had ever caused him to ‘lose any 
time, and that for a whole year he had 
lived only for her.” He consoled him- 
self in writing comedies, and had the 
glorious Adrienne Le Couvreur to 
play them. 

It was while this actress was driv- 
ing Paris wild with admiration, that 
Voltaire sat for his portrait to Largil- 
litre. The painter came to his task 
at Voltaire’s apartment. It was dur- 
ing one of these sittings that a young 
girl came to ask for the poet. She 
was so young and so beautiful, that 
as she stood on the threshold Vol- 
taire, without a thought of the painter, 
rose to his feet saying, ‘It is I,” and 
remained standing before the child’s 
embarrassed gaze like an admiration 
She looked at the painter, and 


point. 
said tremblingly, ‘‘ I wish to speak to 
M. de Voltaire.” The painter, charm- 
ed at the vision as well as the poet, 
cried, ‘I shall not oppose your doing 


so,” and concluded the séance. The 
girl wore a dress that had once been 
pretty, but was then faded and worn, 
and looked like an angel shrined in 
poverty. Neither at first said anything, 
when Voltaire begged her to be seat- 
ed, but she persisted in remaining on 
her feet. ‘*M. de Voltaire, I came to 
you ” Then her voice failed. She 
seemed ready to fall, when Voltaire 
caught her in his arms and obliged 
her to sitdown. Drawing away from 
him, she continued: “I wish to join 
the theatre; it is my last resource, for 
I have neither father nor mother. But 
before I make my début as an actress, 
I must have instruction. You know 
Mlle. Le Couvreur a 

“Yes, I know her,” replied Vol- 
taire. ‘She, like all grand comedians, 
has taken lessons only of her heart. 
However, I will take you to her if 
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you like. But wait! Have youloved?” 
The young girl blushed, and not know- 
ing what to say, said nothing. 

‘Believe in me,” cried Voltaire, 
“T will give you lessons. The pre- 
face of the theatre is love.” 

She had not eaten for twenty-four 
hours; she carried all her fortune upon 
her back. She was in debt for the 
rent of her miserable room. Voltaire 
—ignobly taking advantage of her 
helplessness—offered her his house for 
her home, paid her debts, taught her 
the art of acting, wrote poems at her 
feet, and lived in a dream for six 
weeks. The Largillitre portrait was 
given to her, and hung in her room. 
One day she was nowhere to be found, 
and instead of her Voltaire found a 
letter. “Ah, my dear love,” she 
wrote, “I shall worship you unto 
death. Imagine that I am dead, and 
write my epitaph: ‘ Here lies one who 
deeply loved.’ If I have left you, it 
is that you would have done nothing 
more had I remained with you. I 
leave you to the nine muses. Adieu.” 

She was Aurore de Livry. She had 
a passion for comedy, joined a troupe 
that went to England, and was the 
only member of it that elicited ap- 
plause. After a few unsuccessful rep- 
resentations, the company disbanded, 
and Aurore was left in the hotel of a 
little town penniless. The landlord, 
touched by her beauty and charming 
ways, allowed her to remain, and 
seemed to find compensation in extol- 
ling her to all the people in the town. 
Among the loungers of the village 
was the Marquis de Gouvernet, who, 
after making every effort to gain her 
acquaintance, even to sending her a 
bouquet that cost a small fortune, 
bribed the waiters of the hotel to carry 
his breakfast, with the morning papers, 
to her parlor, as he should follow to 
breakfast there. When Aurore, pale 
from fasting, her poverty coupled 
with her pride having prevented her 
from ordering a meal the day pre- 
vious, came out of her dressing-room, 
she fancied she was in a dream, see- 
ing 2 steaming breakfast on the table, 
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and a man sitting quietly by reading a 
newspaper. A scene of indignation 
on one side and of supplication on the 
other followed. Aurore yielded far 
enough to sit down and eat, while the 
Marquis pleaded his suit. She could 
die, she said, but she had no love to 
sell. Then he vowed he would marry 
her. She said she could not allow 
him to do that, as for him to marry a 
dowerless girl would be the height of 
unsuitableness. He had just taken 
two government lottery tickets. 
‘Take this,” he exclaimed, handing 
her one of them; “it shall be for your 
dower!” 

The ticket drew twenty thousand 
pounds! She married him; they re- 
turned to Paris, and began house- 
keeping inasumptuous mansion. Beau- 
tiful as she had been in her poverty, 
she was still more so in the atmos- 
phere of wealth. The story of the 
costly bouquet her husband had sent 
her won her the title of the Marquise 
of Flowers. 

After her installation in Paris, Vol- 
taire went one day to callon her. A 


Swiss lackey in gorgeous uniform de- 


manded his name. ‘I am Voltaire,” 
he replied. 

‘‘Mme. la Marquise has no such 
name on her visitors’ list,” answered 
the lackey. ‘However, you may in- 
scribe,” opening the visitors’ book, 
“and to-morrow I will let you know 
the result.” 

Voltaire went home and wrote her 
a glowing poem. She replied in four 
lines : 

Laissons 4 la belle jeunesse 

Ses folatres emportements, 

Nous ne vivons que deux moments; 
Qu’il en soit un pour la sagesse.* 

Her admirable reply won his re- 
spect, as her youth and beauty had 
won his heart. He never saw her 
again until a few days before his 
death. 

Adrienne Le Couvreur, who was 
fickle as she was great, had for masters 
the famed grammarian Dumarsais, 
* Let us leave to beautiful youth its foolish pas- 


sions. We live but two moments; let one be 
lived wisely. 
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as well as Voltaire. Never made an 
actress a début more brilliant than 
she. If Voltaire taught her through 
her heart, Dumarsais taught her 
through elocution. He went to see 
her play, and whenever she delivered 
a phrase unusually well, he would 
shout, “‘ That’s good.” Everybody was 
ready to cry down so impertinent a 
critic, but Adrienne asked who he was, 
and invited him to come and dine with 
her. He went, but before seating 
themselves at table he had her recite 
a part of a comedy, and then while 
they ate he criticised her method. 
From that moment he remained her 
critic. 

At that time it was the custom on 
the stage to exaggerate all declama- 
tion ina bawling, melancholy way, and 
to recite sing-song. She was not slow 
to do away with all that, introducing 
a natural method. She had no great va- 
riety of tones in her voice, but she kne .. 
how to give them the most touching 
expression. No tragedian ever equal- 
led her as a listener; such was the ex- 
pression of her face, that it reflected 
every sentiment of the actor who talk- 
ed to her. She was the first to put in 
usage court costumes in the roles of 
princesses and of queens. She was 
short in stature, but her movements 
were imposing in their dignity ; she had 
not beauty, but she had a great soul 
which took its place. In the theatre, 
her talent made her the queen of the 
world; in society, her charms and wer 
virtues won all hearts. Sle lived in 
an age when to be immoral was not 
regarded as a crime, and such was her 
power that although famed for her 
gallantries, she took high rank in so- 
ciety, and had at her feet the first men 
in France, including the Marshal de 
Saxe. She interpreted the interdict- 
ed plays of Voltaire in a way that car- 
ried the people above the proscriptions 
of the law. If she lacked in womanly 
purity, she made great compensation 
in her generosity and sacrifices. When 
Voltaire fell ill with varioloid, and his 
friends fled in fear, she remained to 
care for him. When the Marshal de 
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Saxe was created duke, to aid him she 
put in pledge her silver and her dia- 
monds for forty thousand franes. Al- 
though idolizing him, she always re- 
fused to marry him. She died young, 
a victim of grief on account of his 
change of affection, or of poison ad- 
ministered by a rival, the real cause 
of her death never being fully deter- 
mined. She breathed her last sup- 
ported in the arms of Voltaire, while 
with her eyes full of love tixed upon 
a bust of the Marshal de Saxe, she ut- 
tered her last ery: 
VoilA mon univers. mon espoir et mes dieux! 
(Behold my universe, my hope, and my gods!) 
Although she left in her will the 
sum of fifty thousand livres for the 
poor, the priests refused her burial in 
‘‘consecrated” ground, and she who 
had received only homage from her 
youth was buried secretly at midnight 
by her friends, on the banks of the 
Seine, where the Rue de Bourgogne 
and Grenelle now form an angle. 
Voltaire, who esteemed her as much 
as he loved her, outraged at the priestly 


prohibition of her burial, turned from 
her grave, and avenged her in an apo- 
theosis in verse, which, being a eulogy 
upon a theatrical performer, was re- 
garded as the very climax of impiety. 
The Church went in its horror to the 


State, and Voltaire was ordered to 
leave France. He withdrew to Rouen, 
where he wrote his “ Lettres Philo- 
sophique,” which drew upon his head 
a still fiercer storm of fury. Then he 
went to England. The priests re- 
garded him as terror incarnate, and 
when he again returned to Paris he 
sought refuge in the house of a friend 
for personal safety. More works fol- 
lowed from his pen, and more fury 
was aroused. ,He wrote and publish- 
ed his ** Death of Julius Cesar.” The 
Guard of the Seals forebade him to 
circulate it. Pushed to the end of pa- 
tience, he braved the prohibition, put it 
in circulation, and then went with the 
Marquise du Chatelet to attend the 
wedding of the Duke de Richelieu. 
In the midst of the wedding festivities 
he learned of the order for his arrest. 
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He resolved to leave France forever; 
but being in love with the Marquise, 
he followed her instead, and spent the 
five succeeding years with her at her 
chateau at Cirey. 

This woman, the last love of Vol- 
taire, and who held empire over him 
for twenty years, it ending only with 
her death, was as extraordinary in 
character as she was inharmonious. 
Voltaire had known her when she was 
so small that he dandled her on his 
knees. When he met her in Paris she 
was no longer q child. She was mar- 
ried at nineteen to the Marquis du 
Chatelet, a lieutenant-general in the 
royal army. She entered society at 
the time when the Duke de Richelieu 
had been in the Bastile twice for the 
temerity of his gailantries, before he 
was twenty years of age. Such was 
the state of immorality that it was 
considered an honor for a woman to 
have been dishonored by him. The 
young Marquise had the weakness to 
love him, and put her heart in it, as 
she did in all things. But when the 
Duke married the young Countess of 
Guise, she became the friend of the 
young wife, and friendship took the 
place of love between her and the 
Duke. 

She was twenty-seven and Voltaire 
thirty-nine when their union assumed 
a permanent character. She was the 
mother of two children, a son and 
daughter. Her husband, the Marquis 
du Chatelet, entertained the greatest 
respect and admiration for Voltaire, 
and was flattered than otherwise that 
his wife should hold the highest place 
in the heart of the greatest genius of 
the age. 

Aside from her social position, the 
Marquise du Chatelet was the one wo- 
man in Europe most celebrated for her 
learning. Kings, poets, artists, and 
all the leading scientific men of Eu- 
rope, formed her court. She was not 
only famed as a philosopher but as a 
geometrician. Voltaire, just back 
from England, and aglow with the phi- 
losophical principles that he had drawn 
from reading Locke, was eager to 
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naturalize them in France; while 
his desire to lead France to the appre- 
ciation and adoption of the immortal 
principles of Newton, in lieu of its vain 
und worthless systems, exceeded all 
bounds. In his ardor he wrote to his 
friends: ‘‘ You lovers of pleasure, you 
love only the opera. Well, love the 
opera, but for God’s sake love Newton 
too.” 

The Marquise, who had begun to 
translate Virgil at the age of six- 
teen, and had the theories of Leibnitz 
at her tongue’s end, was a woman to be 
imbued with the Newtonian doctrines. 
It became her great life work to trans- 
late his ‘* Principia.”” She and Voltaire 
loth entered the concours for the prize 
offered by the Academy of Science. 
Neither gained it, but the essays of 
both were inserted in the prize publi- 
cations. They reappeared again as 
rivals, discussing ‘*The Measure of 
Living Forces.” Voltaire defended 
Newton against Leibnitz; the Mar- 
quise defended Leibnitz against New- 
ton. The Academy accorded the prize 
to Voltaire, and he accorded it to the 
Marquise. They cultivated together 
letters, history, and philosophy. They 
studied languages and applied them- 
selves to practical science. Such was 
Mme. du Chatelet’s capacity, that she 
learned English in fifteen days, having 
had but five lessons from an Irish mas- 
ter. Friends, pleasures, studies, ta- 
ble, all was in common between them. 
He rarely left her house, and accom- 
panied her in all her journeys in 
France or Belgium. She talked so 
well that a lady said of her that one 
might listen to her forever, and there 
would never be room for fatigue. She 
had an angelic voice, and sang with a 
wonderful charm. She was a woman 
thrice over, by her beauty, her learn- 
ing, and—by her perversity! But to 
Voltaire she was the “divine Emilie,” 
and he spoke of his connection with 
her as the Emiliance. There is a fine 
portrait of her in the museum at Bor- 
deaux—this tall, slender, large-eyed 
brunette, who wore blue like a ser- 
aph, and lifted her long, curling black 
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hair to the top of her head, where, held 
in place by a jewelled comb, stray 
curls fall about her face and neck, 
giving her wise head such a girlish 
air. In the gayeties of life she was 
the spirit of fun; in the solid branches 
of learning, the most profound and im- 
passioned student. 

Their life at Cirey was undoubtedly 
the happiest paragraph of their mutu- 
al work. The old chateau was of ro- 
manesque architecture, and of almost 
surprising magnificence, but in a di- 
lapidated state, when they retired 
there after Richelieu’s wedding. Vol- 
taire was then in receipt of a large in- 
come, and the divine Emilie—illustrat- 
ing, as all great women do, the fact 
that the more a woman has in her 
head the more intelligence and ability 
she manifests in even the most trifling 
things she does—the divine Emilie had 
the faculty of “furnishing house out 
of nothing.” As Mme. Roland quiet- 
ly shelled French beans for her din- 
ner, the most learned woman in Enu- 
rope set about housekeeping. Hear 
Voltaire tell, in a letter to the Count- 
ess of Neuville, how she did: ‘*Mme. 
du Chatelet has turned architect; she 
puts in windows where I had made 
doors; she transforms stairways into 
chimneys and chimneys into stair- 
ways; she plants linden trees where I 
had proposed elms; more than all, 
she employs fairies in the house. She 
transforms rags into tapestries; she 
has found the secret of furnishing 
Cirey out of nothing. She has a tiny 
phaéton, light as a feather, drawn by 
horses large as elephants. We are 
studying the divine Newton with all 
our might.” 

Voltaire’s 


Cirey 
seem to have been worthy of a poet. 


apartments at 


‘“*He has a small anteroom,” wrote 
an inmate of the family, “large as 
your hand, which opens into his cham- 
ber, which is also low and small, and 
hung with green velvet; a niche of 
the same with gold fringe—this for the 
winter furniture. There are very few 
tapestries, but a great deal of wain- 
scoting, in which are framed charming 
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pictures; some mirrors, admirable 
corners of lague, porcelains, mara- 
bouts, a clock suspended by marabouts 
of a singular form—things infinite in 
that kind of rare taste, expensive, and, 
above all, everything so clean that you 
could kiss the very floor. In an open 
casket stands a silver dish—everything 
superfluous and necessary that one 
could invent. And what silver! what 
ornamentation! There is even a ring 
case, where are a dozen rings of en- 
yvraved stones between two of dia- 
monds. From this room you pass into 
a little gallery, not more than thirty 
to forty feet long. , Between two win- 
dows are two beautiful little statues, 
upon pedestals of Indian varnish-tree 
wood; one is Venus Farnese and the 
other a Hercules. The other sides of 
the windows are shared with two old 
armoires, one of books and the other 
of chemical instruments; between the 
two is a furnace in the wall, which 
keeps the air soft as springtime. In 
front of this stands a large pedestal 
bearing a Cupid shooting an arrow. 
The gallery is wainscoted and japan- 
ned in pale yellow. There are clocks, 
tables, bureaus—nothing is wanting. 
There is a door in the middle which 
opens upon the garden; just beyond 
the door is a charming little grotto.” 
But Voltaire’s rooms were “ nothing 
in comprison to Mme. du Chitelet’s. 
Her chamber is wainscoted, painted in 
pale yellow with small lines of light 
blue; a niche of the same is framed in 
lovely Indian paper. The bed is in 
blue moire, and everything is so ar- 
ranged that all is in yellow and blue, 
even to the basket for the dog; the 
wood of the easy chairs, the bureaus, 
the corners, secretaires, mirrors, 
frames of silver—everything is one 
glitter of brilliancy. A great mirror- 
ed door leads to the library, which is 
not yet finished. It is all carved like 
a snuff-box; nothing could be prettier. 
There will be mirrors, and tables, and 
pictures by Paul Veronese. At one 
side of a niche is a little boudoir, that 
makes one ready to fall on his knees 
when he enters it, so lovely itis. The 
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ceiling is in blue, and the wall over- 
head is painted and japanned by a pu- 
pil of Martin’s (a French painter 
greatly in vogue then), who has been 
at work upon it for three years. All 
the little panels are filled with pictures 
from Watteau; there are the ‘Five 
Senses,’ then the two fables of La 
Fontaine, ‘The Kiss Taken’ and ‘Re- 
turned,’ and ‘ Brother Philip’s Geese.’ 
Ah, what pictures! The frames are 
gilded and filigreed upon the ceil- 
ing. Then there are the ‘Three 
Graces,’ beautiful as the mothers of 
tender loves; there is a mantel de- 
signed by Martin, with lovely things 
supporting it; among other things is 
a writing desk of amber, which the 
Prince of Prussia sent her, with some 
verses. There is a grand fauteuil cov- 
ered with white taffetas, and two stools 
to match; for, thank God, I haven't 
seen a settee in the whole house. This 
heavenly boudoir opens by its single 
window upon a charming terrace, 
from which the view is admirable. 
On the other side of the niche is an ex- 
quisite wardrobe, with a marble floor, 
and lined with gray linen, covered 
with beautiful prints. The embroi- 
dered muslin window curtains are of 
exquisite taste. There is nothing in 
the world so pretty as this boudoir.” 

Her jewels were even finer than 
Mme. Richelieu’s. She had fifteen or 
twenty gold snuff-boxes, quantities of 
precious stones, jewels of enamelled 
gold, then the new mode and of ex- 
cessive cost, jasper watches set with 
diamonds, immense jewel cases, rings 
costly and rare, and gewgaws without 
number. 

Every art imaginable was employed 
to render Cirey the perfection of 
charm. A theatre was improvised 
from one of the rooms. The sides 
were painted tu represent colonnades 
with orange trees between. As it was 
impossible to always have actors at 
Cirey, visitors, friends, and even 
lackeys, were employed in the réles, 
so that sometimes there was nobody 
left for spectators, although after the 
theatre became renowned all the élive 
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of Paris were wild to obtain tickets of 
admission when the Duchesse du 
Maines, Mme. de Staél, and the Mar- 
quise du Chatelet took roles. One 
night they played the * Prude,” and 
Voltaire preceded the representation 
by reading a prologue appropriate to 
the occasion. He had a magnificent 
voice, and read as well as he wrote. 
The “beautiful Emilie,” with her di- 
vine voice, played admirably the part 
of Issé and of Zirphé in “ Zelindor” ; 
but her best representation was as 
Fanchon, which réle seemed to have 
been created expressly for her. Her 
vivacity, her playfulness and gayety 
showed in that the perfection of nature 
herself. She was always well sup- 
ported by lordly seigneurs, who also 
constituted the orchestra. Mme. du 
Chatelet’s little daughter, a bright 
child, who learned the classics like 
her mother, played her parts admir- 
ably. Sometimes Voltaire would vary 
the interest by writing and reading 
short romances, which were never 
heard but there, as he always refused 
to publish them. The programmes 
for the theatre were gotten up in great 
letters, like those of the theatres in 
Paris, and pinned to the doors of the 
rooms in the chateau a few hours in 
advance of the play. The Marquise 
superintended everything personally. 
The coulisse of the theatre was hung 
with old tapestries. In assuming 
roles she never spared herself, accept- 
ing the most grotesque with as great 
delight as the most attractive. She 
knew how to lend her personality 
to all and to succeed in all; she espe- 
cially delighted in Voltaire’s little 
buffooneries, in which he painted 
nll sorts of people, sportsmen, doc- 
tors, gamblers, fops, husbands, ped- 
ants, poets, astronomers, etc.; she 
playing the role of a “ blue stocking ” 
so perfectly as to convulse everybody 
with laughter. Not far from Cirey 
wus Lunéville, where King Stanislas 
held his court. For amusement the 
King gave concerts, fétes, and specta- 
cles, and in all these Mme. du Chiate- 
let was the reigning queen. So great 
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was the applause she received, that 
her husband left his post in the army 
to come and see her acting for him- 
self, and was delighted at the furor 
she created, 

At home they always dined togeth- 
er; from eleven until half-past they 
took their coffee; the only other meal 
was dinner, which was very simple, 
but served with considerable ceremo- 
ny. Mme. du Chatelet usually had a 
friend to dine with her, and Voltaire’s 
lackey always stood behind his mas- 
ter’s chair until the meal was finished. 
As Mme. du Chatelet superintended 
the house, Voltaire rarely had more 
than one servant, who, in addition to 
arranging the poet’s wig, building his 
fire, and executing commissions, acted 
also in the capacity of secretary. 

Although Voltaire named Cirey the 
“asylum of the beautiful arts, the 
solitude where his heart enjoyed pro- 
found peace, that which gave him the 
happiness the world vainly promis- 
ed,” and although the sublime Emilie 
put up in her garden this inscription: 

» Du repos, une douce étude, 
leu de livres, point d’ennuyeux, 
Un ami dans la solitude; 
Voila mon sort, i] est heureux 


they had a human share of quarrelling 
. 

and of “‘ making up.”’ Voltaire became 

greatly angered at one time because 


du Chatelet would not allow 
him to remain in her salon in the 
evening in his morning dress. At 
another time his anger amounted al- 
most to tragedy. She was complet- 
ing her commentary upon Newton, 
and wishing to give it a thorough 
criticism before offering it to the public, 
she prayed M. Clairault of the Acade- 
my of Science—he who before he was 
eighteen was such a mathematical 
prodigy that the French Academy 
opened its doors to receive him before 
he had reached the prescribed age for 
nudmission—she prayed this M. Clai- 
rault to revise her book with her. 
Upon one of the days of their common 
work, Voltaire, who had been unusu- 
ally busy in going about Paris, return- 
ed with a keen appetite and wished to 


Mme. 
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dine at an earlier hour than usual, and 
without apprising Madame of the fact 
sent up a servant to ask the two sa- 
vants to come down to dinner. Ma- 
dame begged for a quarter of an hour’s 
respite; Voltaire granted it, and he be- 
took himself to patience. A half hour 
passed and no one appeared. He sent 
up the servant again, who rapped at 
her door, and she cried out, “‘ Yes, we 
are coming.” Whereupon Voltaire 
placed himself at table and ordered 
soup to be served. The soup grew 
cold, when, getting furious, he bound- 
ed up the stairs, and finding the door 
locked, gave it a tremendous kick! At 
that sound, the two geometricians left 
their work and went down to dinner, 
Voltaire crying, “*Then you are in 
concert, are you, to make me die?” 
The dinner, which was usually long 
and lively, passed quickly, as no one 
ate much. The belle Emilie, however, 
with her usual tact, brought about a 
reconciliation. Clairault continued 


his visits, but they were ever after 
prompt at dinner. 


After such a scene, Voltaire could 
not be expected to sleep well; so 
the next morning the Marquise sent 
down to ask after his health, and if he 
would like her.to come to take her 
coffee with him. He replied that she 
would be welcome; so she went 
down, carrying in her hand a superb 
cup and saucer of Saxon porcelain 
which Voltaire had given her, and 
which she greatly loved to use. Vol- 
taire ordered his servant to pour her 
coffee in it, and she, sipping it and 
breaking off bits of bread, talked of 
the affair of the evening, excusing her 
delay by saying that both at that mo- 
ment were absorbed in a difficult prob- 
lem, and that he, Voltaire, did very 
wrong in getting so angry. He listen- 
ed to her coolly, as she stood talking 
and breakfasting, when he arose to 
bring her a fautueil to sitin. By some 
awkward movement he hit her arm so 
that the cup and saucer were thrown 
from her hand, and dashed into frag- 
ments on the floor. The Marquise, 
quick-tempered as himself, scolded 
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him roundly in English—they «al ways 
abused and loved each other in Eng- 
lish before their servants—and then 
hurried up stairs. Voltaire, selecting 
the largest of the fragments, sent his 
servant with them to the largest 
dealer in Paris, to get another porce- 
lain set like it; that proved to be im- 
possible, and as the nearest approach 
to it could be had for no less than ten 
louis d’or, he said he wished ‘Mme. 
du Chatelet had breakfasted up stairs.” 
The new service, however, was re- 
ceived by the Marquise with smiles, 
and that quarrel was healed. 

Upon another occasion, her thought- 
lessness caused a great anger between 
Voltaire and Richelieu. The latter 
had been appointed by the French 
Academy to compliment the King upon 
the peace of 1748, but being exceed- 
ingly occupied with other affairs, he 
wrote to Voltaire asking him to write 
a complimentary speech for him. Vol- 
taire wrote it on the spot, and sent it 
up to Mme. du Chatelet for her opin- 
ion. It was in the evening, and the 
Marquise was going to the opera with 
the Marquise de Boufflers, who usual- 
ly went with her. While she was 
completing her toilette she gave the 
document to the Marquise de Bouf- 
flers to read. The latter was so de- 
lighted with it, that she hurried to 
make a copy of it, as Emilie made no 
objection to her so doing. The fol- 
lowing day the Marquise de Boufflers 
showed it tu several of her friends, and 
more duplicates were made, while 
Richelieu supposed nobody knew a 
word of it. The very day when he 
entered the palace to make his dis- 
course before the King, he heard the 
courtiers about him reciting it. As 
surprised as outraged, he believed 
that Voltaire had abused his confi- 
dence in order to convey the idea that 
he, the Duke, was incapable of writ- 
ing a complimentary speech to the 
King. As a sort of compensation, it 
had been arranged that after deliver- 
ing the speech, he should present to 
the monarch a copy of Voltaire’s 
panegyric of Louis XV. Voltaire had 
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published it in French, Spanish, Eng- 
lish, Italian, and Latin; it was beauti- 
fully bound in blue morocco, bore on 
the covers the royal arms, and was as 
magnificent as could be in gold and 
lace. The piqued Duke made use 
neither of the discourse nor panegyric. 
Voltaire, supposing that the affair had 
passed off admirably, distributed other 
volumes to his friends like ‘that ac- 
cepted by the King,” when to his 
surprise the books were returned by 
Richelieu, who simply wrote that he 
had not wished to use them. Under 
these circumstances each felt himself 
compromised by the other. Voltaire, 
in his rage, ran to a picture repre- 
senting a sort of apotheosis of Riche- 
lieu which was hanging in his room, 
tore it from its frame, trampled it un- 
der his feet, and then threw it in the 
fire, regarding it as an homage toa 
man no longer worthy of it. Some 


days after the two met by chance in 
the house of a mutual friend, when 
they entered into explanations, and 
learned that it all resulted from indis- 
cretion on the part of the “divine Em- 


ilie.” 

But while their ‘‘ unpleasantnesses’ 
may be counted, their delightful expe- 
riences were innumerable. Their din- 
ner talks were the essence of wit and 
pleasantry. Nothing was more de- 
lightful than their “ word-sparring.” 
Sometimes they would assume to be 
angry at each other and become veri- 
table pouters, calling each other nick- 
names, and exchanging abuse in such 
droll fashion that the brother of the 
Marquise, who often dined with them, 
would beg them to stop until he could 
catch breath from his laughing. One 
time a young fellow, whom Voltaire 
regarded as a sort of protégé, had lost 
his position as * fool to the King” by 
being tooimpertinent. Voltaire asked 
Mme. du Chiatelet if she would not 
like to employ a “fool” for her diver- 
sion. ‘No, thank you,” she replied 
looking azchly at him; ‘the post is 
not yet vacant.” 

During one of their visits to King 
Stanislas at Lunéville, Mme, du Chate- 
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let met Saint-Lambert. He was young, 
a very good poet, and distinguished 
‘*both by position and manner.” 
Whether her love for Voltaire had be- 
gun to wane, or whether she had a 
longing for the diversion of a flirta- 
tion, she received such attentions from 
Saint-Lambert as to arouse Voltaire’s 
most furious jealousy. Surprising the 
two sitting together one day and dis- 
cussing other questions than those of 
science and philosophy, he broke out 
ina volley of reproaches. Saint-Lam- 
bert coolly replied that he thought it 
very singular that he should take on 
such airs, and that if he was not 
pleased with the conduct of the Mar- 
quise, he had better leave her chateau. 
That rendered Voltaire more than 
ever furious; he at once sent out his 
servant to get horses and chaise to 
take him back to Paris that evening. 
The servant went in his astonishment 
to Mme. du Chatelet, whom he found 
quietly writing, for an explanation of 
his master’s wrath. She told the 
valet to go and look for a chaise, but 
to be sure and not find any! Mean- 
time, after allowing Voltaire’s wrath 
some time to abate, she went to him 
and pleaded her cause so well that 
she won his forgiveness, and retained 
both him and Saint-Lambert as her 
friends. 

It was at Lunéville that she died, 
soon after a season of great gayety, in 
which she as usual had been the lead- 
ing spirit. Her commentary on New- 
ton was finished (it was only publish-- 
ed seven years later), and she had a 
few days before become the mother of 
a second daughter. The weather was 
intensely hot, and she persisted in 
drinking a quantity of iced drink, 
against the wish of her nurse. Saint- 
Lambert was sitting by her bedside. 
Voltaire and her husband were in an 
adjoining room. Suddenly she uttered 
acry. The three men were in at once 
about her; a moment later, and she 
was dead. 

Tears succeeded cries, and then 
came silence. Some one came anil 
led the Marquis away; Voltaire and 
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Saint-Lambert were the last to retire. 
Voltaire, overwhelmed with grief, fell 
at the foot of the stairway, near the 
sentinel’s turret, striking his head upon 
the pavement.. His valet. who fol- 
lowed him, made every effort to raise 
him, but being unable was assisted by 
Saint-Lambert, whom Voltaire bitter- 
ly accused on the spot of having been 
the cause of Mme. du Chatelet’s 
death. She was laid out in the gallery 
so often used for a theatre, covered 
with flowers, and buried with great 
pomp and magnificence. She was 
forty-two years of age. 

Her death rendered Voltaire incon- 
solable. For days he seemed like a 
heartbroken man, talking of the sub- 
lime Emilie with her husband and 
son, and sobbing like a child. He de- 


clared that he could no longer remain 
at Cirey, and that he should die if he 
should be obliged to leave the spot she 
had so embellished. 

One day, when he and the Marquis 
du Chatelet were looking over her 
jewels, they came to a ring that she 


had long worn, and was upon her fin- 
ger when she died. The Marquis be- 
lieved it contained his portrait, and 
handled it tenderly. Voltaire believed 
it,contained his portrait, and watched 
fearfully the Marquis as he fingered it. 
Accidentally the spring was touched, 
the locket opened, and there was the 
portrait of Saint-Lambert. Both men, 
equally disappointed and chagrined, 
kept a moment's silence. Incerti- 
tude had given way to fact, and both 
learned in the same moment that the 
woman they so tenderly mourned had 
loved another, and that neither of 
them could dispute the possession of 
the ring. Voltaire was the first to 
speak. ‘Ah. believe me,” he said to 
the Marquis, “neither of us can boast 
of having the first place in her heart 
at the last.” Then, as if speaking to 
himself, he added, “Oh, these women! 
But, after all, I displaced Richelieu, 
and Saint-Lambert displaced me.” 
After that disclosure, Voltaire, buy- 
ing some of Mme. du Chatelet’s furni- 
ture, took a house in Paris, and invit- 
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ed his niece, Mme. Denis, to come and 
live with him, which she did. He im- 
mortalized in glowing verse the “ sub- 
lime Emilie that the universe had 
lost,” and sought in study and writing 
the peace and happiness of which death 
had robbed him. Later, he adopted 
two or three young girls—one to save 
her from the convent, and another be- 
cause she was poor, and the grand- 
niece of the great Corneille. As he 
married her to a rich man, he only 
left her in his will “‘the example of 
his life”—a will full of wit, humor, 
and satire, and enough in itself to 
have rendered his name historic. 

One of the episodes in these later 
years was a visit paid him by Benja- 
min Franklin. The philosopher led 
with him his grandson, to whom he 
remarked, ‘*My son should kneel in 
the presence of this great man.” The 
young man knelt and asked for the 
benediction of Voltaire. The poet 
placed his hand on the bowed head, 
and in a voice deep as if charged with 
the burden of two centuries, pro- 
nounced the words * God and liberty.” 

The crowning event in Voltaire’s 
life as a lover was the sequel to the 
romance of Aurore de Livry. More 
than sixty years had elapsed since he 
had seen her. She was now over 
eighty years of age, a widow, and the 
only one of his loves still living. He 
wrote to her asking if she would re- 
ceive him. The reply being in the af- 
firmative, he went. A Suisse in uni- 
form, as gorgeous as upon the former 
occasion when Voltaire was refused 
admittance, now led him through the 
magnificent entrance of the mansion, 
and ushered him, breathless with fa- 
tigue and emotion, into the presence 
of the Marquise de Gouvernet. Fora 
moment they stood before each other 
in silence, when Voltaire lifted the 
hand in his to-his lips and kissed it. 

“Ah, mon ami!” she said with a 
sad smile, ‘‘what have we done with 
our twenty years?” 

“Ah, how true!” sighed Voltaire; 
‘one dies every twenty years. Happy 
are those who have lived them! But 
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in the retrospect neither you nor I, 
Marquise, has cause to commiserate 
ourselves. My life has been a romance 
easy to read; but yours, what an elo- 
quent and desperate struggle! You 
took up the war of the Titans.” 

“Alas!” she replied, “I would 
gladly give my mansion, my farms of 
Beauce and Bretagne, my diamonds, 
and my carriages, with my dear old 
Suisse included, to live one more hour 
of our beautiful life.” 

“And I,” responded Voltaire—* I 
would give my tragedies and my epic 
poem, my histories and my stories, all 
my past glory, all my rights to live in 
posterity, with my fauteuil in the 
Academy included, to take from your 
lips only one of the kisses of those 
days.” 

Then they sat down to talk over 
their six weeks’ dream life, that lay so 
far away back in the past, but which 
shone through all the mist of more 
than half a century. Youth, beauty, 
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nnd passion were dead; only the past 
was left to them. What a moment in 
their lives! The Marquise had be- 
come a devotee, and in the midst of 
the old lovers’ reminiscences came an 
interruption in the shape of a priest, 
who lived upon her bounty and dined 
at her table. When Voltaire had left, 
the priest reproached her for receiving 
an antichrist in her house, while she, 
poor soul, anxious to do penance for 
the dreadful sin, made the greatest 
sacrifice in her power. She sent to 
Voltaire the following day his picture, 
begging him to offer “‘to his niece a 
portrait that had been too long time 
loved.”* It was a few days later, the 
30th of May, 1778, that Voltaire died ; 
the next, the 31st, she followed him 
into the dark valley. Who knows but 
they made the journey together? 
Mary A. E. WAGER. 


* This portrait, which Voltaire called his por- 
trait “‘as a lover and not as a poet ” is still in 
existence, and in a good state of preservation, 
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I.—ACQUAINTANCE. 


AY is fair; 
ef Sunshine gilds the balmy air: 
Promises most rich and rare 
Whisper round us everywhere. 
Has she frowns? Ah, yes; we know 
them. 
But she has her blossoms tco ; 
And the sly coquette will show them, 
Wishing what she dare not do. 


II.— FRIENDSHIP. 


June is dear ; 
But the promise of the year 
Yields no ripe fruition here : 
Flowers are less than they appear. 
Has she roses? More and sweeter 
Than the fairies ever grew ; 
Yet I wait a joy completer 
Than these June days ever knew. 


III. —BROTHER-AND-SISTER-HOOD. 
Fond July ! 
*Neath this warmer, brighter sky, 
All her graces multiply. 
Shall my soul be glad, or sigh? 
Hopes for fruit and fears of blighting 
Work, within my anxious heart, 
Strange mosaics, most delighting 
When most innocent of art. 


IV.— LOVE. 


August heat! 
Life in love is here complete ; 
Fruits are ripening rare and sweet ; 
Hence I would not find retreat. 
This is love : so closely blended 
With July’s prophetic sun, 
Who can tell me where it ended, 
And these perfect joys begun? 
R. B. Hatt. 
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DIED. 

On the 5th of January (O. 8.), at St. Peters- 
burg, Russia, Field Marshal Frederick William 
Berg, /ast Viceroy of Poland. 
fF OW insignificant an announce- 

ment of an event that blots 
out forever from the list of nations a 


name that for ten centuries has been: 


emblazoned on that historic roll! 

On the occasion of the wedding of 
the Grand Duchess Marie, the only 
daughter of the Emperor of Russia, 
which took place on the 23d of Janu- 
ary, 1874, the highest dignitaries of 
the Empire were assembled at St. 
Petersburg, and the venerable Viceroy 
of Poland, the intimate personal friend 
und loyal subject of the Czar, was ex- 
pected to be present. The journey, in 
midwinter, from Warsaw to St. Peters- 
burg, a distance of more than a thou- 
sand miles, would severely test the 
endurance of a much younger man 
than the Viceroy; but loyalty in Rus- 
sia means an utter abnegation of self, 
and the old man of nearly fourscore 
years started on his northern journey, 
only to reach St. Petersburg, offer his 
last tribute of fealty to his master, and 
die. 

His death in itself is of small im- 
portance, although he wasa brave and 
earnest man, and performed the un- 
gracious duty of governing a disaf- 
fected and denationalized people with 
moderation and as fair a measure of 
justice as was possible; but his death, 
as marking the last act in the drama 
of Polish nationality, deserves more 
than the ephemeral recognition ac- 
corded to a newspaper item; it has a 
profound interest to the statesman, 
the historian, and the scholar. The 
official announcement of his death 
declares also that his vacant place 
will not be filled. The last Polish 
Viceroy has disappeared from Po- 
land, and hereafter General Kotzebue 


will act as General Governor of War- 
saw. 

Americans have always cherished a 
special tenderness for Poland. The 
heroism of her sons as shown upon so 
many battle fields has kindled the deep- 
est emotions of our hearts; our sym- 
pathies have been touched by her mis- 
fortunes and her cruel fate, and the 
honored names of Sobieski and Kos- 
ciusko are indissolubly linked with 
those of the early fathers of this re- 
public. Her final absorption and ex- 
tinguishment makes her in name what 
she has long been in fact—a mere 
Russian dependency, with a proscribed 
language, an interdicted religion, and 
only the sacred traditions of a history 
that is unsurpassed for bravery and 
chivalric faith. 

Americans can hardly comprehend 
the extent of a calamity which in- 
volves the political extinction of an 
ancient and honorable nation. We 
have not yet reached our first centen- 
nial of political existence, and al- 
though we have “ made history hand 
over hand” during the last hundre: 


years, we are still but as children in 


the family of nations. Poland, on the 
contrary, has a lineage of princes anil 
anational life running back tothe sixth 
century. 

Of all the Slavonic races that occu- 
pied eastern Europe during those early 
periods, the Poles were among the 
most enlightened and powerful, and 
their history is at once the most touch- 
ing and dramatic. The waters of the 
Baltic washed their northern bounda- 
ries, the Carpathian range of moun- 
tains belted their provinces on the 
south, the immense forests ana 
swamps of what is known as central 
Russia were an almost impenetrable 
barrier to the incursion of Asiatic 
hordes, and their western frontier was 
a movable boundary line carried on 
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the sturdy shoulders of her brave and 
adventurous sons. 

Medisval writers, however, concur 
in the opinion that they were not 
originally an aggressive race. The 
fierce lust of conquest, which was the 
predominant characteristic of their 
Germanic neighbors, had not yet poi- 
soned the spring of their national ex- 
istence, and they lived the lives of 
peaceful husbandmen, under a com- 
munal organization. Their remotest 
traditions, according to Tacitus, point 
to their absolute independence of 
kings, nobles, or any other form of 
hereditary power. 

Asia—the teeming mother of na- 
tions—early sent her restless and 
nomadic children into that immensa 
spatia described by Roger Bacon, 
which was the chosen home of the 
Slavonic race; but when those bar- 
barous tribes rolled in resistless waves 
upon these patriarchal tribes, it was 
found that they had no power either 
to extirpate or dispossess them. It is 
a curious fact that so long as a race 
cling resolutely to the soil that has 
given them birth, and draw their 
nourishment and support from her 
kindly bosom, they may be cruelly 
persecuted, they may be nationally 
oppressed, they may be politically ex- 
tinguished, but the indissoluble physi- 
cal connection between themselves 
and the soil into which they have 
struck root cannot be broken. War- 
like nations ‘‘ encamp” upon, they do 
not “ possess ” the soil. 

In the fifth century, therefore, when 
the Asiatic tide rolled over them and 
passed on into central and southern 
Europe, flooding the fertile domains 
of Germany and Italy, and dashing its 
scattered spray even beyond the 
Pyrenees in Spain, the Slavonic 
races, submerged at first, rose again, 
still retaining their social identity, but 
in the case of Poland with a changed 
system of government. Nobles and 
kings, according to Gurowski, belong 
to the secondary epoch of her history; 
but through all the vicissitudes of cen- 
turies, and the aggressions inseparable 
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from the possession of power, she re- 
mained faithful to her early traditions. 
Poland was still a republic, and her 
nobles were elective and absolutely 
equal. 

During these early periods (13th 
and 14th centuries) Russia was feebly 
growing into a cohesive nationality. 
Her geographical position had long 
made her an easy prey to the ferocity 
of the Mongolian tribes, who desolated 
her territory again and again. For 
more than a century she wore the Tar- 
tar yoke, but, as in the case of Poland, 
the Tartar supremacy had all the 
characteristics of a mere military occu- 
pation. It produced no national 
change with the people, and when it 
was overthrown by Ivan Vassilivitch, 
in the sixteenth century, the primary 
condition of things was restored. 

Levéque and Leclerc, in their excel- 
lent histories of Russia, have given us 
most interesting accounts of those 
early days. According to these 
writers, the rapid growth of the em- 
pire after its escape from Tartar dom- 
ination was largely owing to its exten- 
sive system of reprisals, which was 
carried on in all directions, east, west, 
north, and south. During her days 
of weakness she had learned what 
spoliation meant, for the Turks, the 
Tartars, the Scandinavians, and even 
the Poles, had given a very liberal in- 
terpretation to the law of meum and 
tuum, and they would have been puz- 
zled, even in the loose courts of arbi- 
tration that then existed, to substanti- 
ate their claims to many of their out- 
lying provinces. Malte Brun goes 
further than even the Empress Catha- 
rine when he says, in speaking of the 
first partition of Poland, that it was 
“on the part of Russia not so mucha 
lawless invasion as an act of reprisal 
on former invaders.” The Empress, 
however, it may be assumed, would 
not be likely to ignore so strong a 
point in her defence if she had felt 
that she was entirely safe in making 
it, and her manifesto on the subject is 
strangely silent on that particular sub- 
ject. 
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Poland, however, had incurred the 
resentment of Russia by espousing the 
cause of a pretender to the Russian 
throne, and establishing him in 1612 
within the holy walls of the Kremlin 
at Moscow. 

At this time Poland was powerful 
and united. History records few cam- 
paigns more brilliant and dramatic 
than the successful one which Sobieski 
Jed before the walls of Vienna, when 
in 1683 that splendid capital was be- 
sieged by the Turks, and its inhab- 
itants called upon their brave neigh- 
bors, the Poles, for protection and as- 
sistance. 

She was generous also, as well 
as powerful. The Jews, hated and 
persecuted, and driven from nation to 
nation with a vindictiveness that must 
always be a terrible commentary upon 
the practices of Christian believers, 
found at last in Poland a refuge and a 
home. History attests also the sincerity 
and extent of her religious tolerance. 
While nearly every nation in Europe 
was writing the record of her sectarian 
intolerance in blood, while France 
was revelling in the horrors of St. 
Bartholomew, Germany carrying on a 
war of extermination against the 
Lutherans, England industriously per- 
secuting her peculiar “heretics ” un- 
der the most gracious authority of her 
virgin Queen, Poland alone offered an 
asylum for the persecuted of all reli- 
gious sects. ‘* Mosques,” says Rul- 
hiere, ‘‘rose among churches and 
synagogues. Greek, Armenian, and 
Latin bishops held their seats in one 
of her cities, and it was never inquir- 
ed in which of their three cathedrals 
any man who consented to serve the 
government went to receive the com- 
munion.” All parties were allowed a 
perfect liberty of the press for the 
publication and dissemination of their 
religious opinions. 

About this period the death of King 
Sigismund without a lineal heir occa- 
sioned an interregnum in the govern- 
ment, and the convocation of a Diet 
to select a successor. The delibera- 
tions of that Diet are worthy of notice, 
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for its wise and just decisions were 
practically the law of the land so long 
as Poland had a voice in its own af- 
fairs. They stripped the King of all 
active participation in public affairs, 
made the crown elective, and decreed 
a convocation of the assembly every 
two years. 

The choice of the Diet fell upon 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, brother of the 
reigning King of France, and an em- 
bussy of Polish nobles was sent to 
Paris to notify the young Prince and 
ask his acceptance of thecrown. The 
description of this deputation, as re- 
corded by a French writer and an eye- 
witness, gives us an idea of the impor- 
tance of Poland at that period, and 
her attainments in culture and refine- 
ment. ‘It is impossible to express 
our astonishment,” he says, ‘‘ when we 
saw these ambassadors—their long 
robes, fur caps, and sabres, the sumptu- 
ousness of their equipages, the scab- 
bards of their swords adorned with 
jewels, their bridles, saddles, and 
horse-cloths decorated in the same 
manner, and the air of dignity and 
importance by which they were dis- 
tinguished. One of the most remark- 
able circumstances was their facility 
in expressing themselves in Latin, 
French, German, and Italian. These 
four languages were as familiar to 
them as their mother tongue. There 
were only two men at our court who 
could answer them in Latin, the Baron 
Millau and the Marquis of Castelnau- 
Maurissitre. They had been commis- 
sioned expressly to support the honor 
of the French nation, but they had 
reason to blush at their ignorance. 
The ambassadors spoke our language 
with so much purity that one would 
have taken them for men educated on 
the banks of the Seine rather than in- 
habitants of those countries which are 
watered by the Vistula and the Dnie- 
per; and they so embarrassed our 
courtiers that when they were ques- 
tioned by their illustrious guests, they 
could reply only by blushes and signs.” 

This was the Poland of history! 

But how various the causes and how 
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inscrutable the laws that govern the 
interests of men and the destinies of 
nations! To a careless observer it 
would seem that a “blind chance 
governs all.” The country which for 
centuries had dominated central Eu- 
rope, and led the van of civilization 
among the Slavonic races, was des- 
tined to pass slowly into an eclipse so 
utter and so complete that it compel- 
led the sympathy and pity of the 
world. 

Nearly a century before the acces- 
sion of the great Empress, Catharine 
II., to the throne of Russia, her pre- 
decessor, Peter the Great, had ordered 
a complete census of the population 
of the empire; and a similar one 
taken in Poland revealed the fact that 
while Russia possessed fifteen millions, 
the latter country held within her 
boundaries fourteen millions of human 
beings. Although these figures were 
greatly augmented during the first 
half of the eighteenth century, the pro- 
portion remained about the same; and 
when Catharine II. ascended the 
throne she was so dissatisfied with 
these figures that she determined to 
perform the feat which has been at- 
tempted with varying success by oth- 
er sovereigns since her day—alter the 
map of Europe, and by a forcible par- 
tition of Poland make a more satis- 
factory disposition of its territory. 

Her discretion, however, was equal 
to her avarice, and she kept her un- 
hallowed schemes closely locked in 
her own breast until she had placed 
herself in such relations with England 
and France that she was sure of their 
non-intervention. She made com- 
mercial treaties with England on such 
favorable bases, that the latter nation 
might have been said to have practi- 
cally dictated her own terms; and we 
have all seen, even in these latter days 
and in our own experience, how favor- 
able commercial relations have power 
to warp the judgment and distort the 
conscience of that thrifty nation. 
From England, therefore, she had 
nothing to fear. 

France, frivolous then as now, and 
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absorbed in petty intrigues and court 
cabals, cared little for the dismember- 
ment of a distant nation, and through 
her minister at St. Petersburg, the 
Duke D’Aiguillon gave her tacit con- 
sent to the iniquitous scheme. 

Frederick II. of Prussia was already 
her guilty accomplice, and it was only 
necessary to gain the consent of the 
court of Vienna, But when were sov- 
ereigns ever known to resist the temp- 
tation of added territorial possessions? 
Joseph II. of Austria certainly was 
not; and as he conducted foreign af- 
fairs for his mother, the celebrated 
Maria Theresa, who was growing old 
and feeble, his solicitations and misrep- 
resentations finally overcame her scru- 
ples. She has left to history, however, 
the record of her unwillingness to par- 
ticipate in the cruel deed. 

In the imperial archives at Vienna 
is still preserved the autograph letter 
to her prime minister, which was evi- 
dently written under great mental 
agitation, and is invested with a sad 
and tender interest. She says: ‘* When 
in former years my possessions were 
attacked, and I did not know where 
I might safely give birth to my child, 
I put my trust in my good right and 
in the protection of my God. But in 
the present matter, where it is not only 
the right which cries against us to 
heaven, but even equity and common 
sense turn against us, I must confess 
that I never felt in greater anxiety. I 
am ashamed even to show myself. 
Think what an example we give to 
the world when we jeopardize our 
honor for a miserable piece of Poland 
I feel that I am alone, and that I have 
lost my energies, and I therefore let 
matters go their own way, but not 
without the greatest regret.” 

She signed the draft of the constitu- 
tion agreed upon, but her conscience 
compelled her to add these touching 
words: “* Placet, because so many great 
and wise men wish it; but after my 
death it will become apparent what 
results from such a violation of all 
which until now has been held just 
and sacred.” 
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Immediately after she wrote a letter 
to the Empress Catharine, which ac- 
cording to royal custom she signed 
‘‘Your most affectionate sister,” and 
instantly added, ‘“‘ But please God, nev- 
er your neighbor.” 

It now remained but to publish to 
the world the reasons (!) that impelled 
the three sovereigns to take the step 
which was to make them infamous 
forever, and the old fable of the wolf 
and the lamb received new illustra- 
tions in the shameless pretences put 
forth by these allied robbers. 

Catharine’s manifesto declared that 
she had suffered great pecuniary losses 
on account of the political disorders 
existing in Poland, and her earnest 
wish was to establish tranquillity and 
order in her neighboring provinces. 
To that end she had entered into an 
agreement with Austria and Prussia, 
by which they were to “ fix more natu- 
ral and sure grounds” for the main- 
tenance of peace between their king- 
doms and her own—the “fixing” of 
these bounds necessitating the de- 
struction of those belonging to her 
neighbor (Poland). Her declaration 
also states that as the allied sovereigns 
have considerable claims upon the 
possessions of the republic, “ they can 
not permit them to be exposed to the 
hazard of possible contingencies,” and 
have therefore determined to assert 
them. “ . . . . Having com- 
municated reciprocally, they have de- 
termined to secure to themselves a 
fair and proportionable equivalent by 
taking immediate and effectual pos- 
session.” In other words, and stripped 
of the puerile persiflage of diplomacy, 
the royal thieves, having determined 
to rob their helpless neighbor, and 
agreed upon the proper division of the 
spoil, give notice that they are ready 
to begin their nefarious work. 

The King of Prussia, Frederick IT., 
issued Ais specifications in the form 
of letters patent, which were address- 
ed to the different orders and estates, 
both ecclesiastical and secular, in Po- 
land. He set up the absurd claim of 
“previous possession,” and all the 
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rubbish of antiquity was raked over 
for obsolete titles long since cut off, 
and claims that had never existed ex- 
cept in imagination. His manifesto 
concludes thus: “ As the King of Prus- 
sia is fully convinced that the Republic 
of Poland will yield to his rights, .... 
he therefore exhorts the people to sub- 
mit themselves voluntarily to his do- 
minion, to acknowledge him for their 
lawful king and master, and demean 
themselves as faithful and obedient 
subjects. But if any persons should 
presume to disobey these orders ei- 
ther by an act or neglect, or are even 
suspected of infidelity or disobedience, 
such delinquents are threatened with- 
out exception of person with all those 
punishments usual in such cases.” 

Such monstrous assumptions of 
power on the part of the tripartite 
sovereigns shouid have called out the 
indignant remonstrances of other Eu- 
ropean governments; but various mo- 
tives combined to keep them neutral, 
and the work of spoliation went on 
unchecked. The most sacred rights 
of a sovereign nation were ruthlessly 
invaded, the inviolable obligations of 
solemn treaties abrogated, the dearest 
ties known to an enlightened people 
disrupted and destroyed! 

The unhappy Poles, terror-stricken 
and dismayed, appealed to the mercy 
of their enemies. They issued a de- 
claration which for pathetic interest 
has few parallels in history. It brief- 
ly recounts the evils of foreign domi- 
nation, repels with dignity the impu- 
dent charge of unlawful possession of 
territory belonging to its neighbors, 
and closes with this touching appeal 
to that sovereign Arbiter in whcse hands 
are all the nations of the earth: “ And 
lastly, full of confidence in the justice 
of the Almighty, we lay our rights at 
the foot of His eternal throne, and put 
our cause into the hands of the King 
of kings, the Supreme Judge of na- 
tions; and in the full assurance of His 
succor we protest solemnly, and be- 
fore the whole universe, against every 
step taken or to be taken toward the 
dismemberment of Poland.” 
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Their appeal was answered by an 
order convoking a Diet, which should 
simply register the decrees of its crea- 
tors. Its members were given to un- 
derstand that any resistance on their 
part would result in the arrest and 
imprisonment of their King, Stanislaus 
Augustus, and the giving up of their 
capital city, Warsaw, to pillage. The 
sessions lasted three weeks, and were 
stormy with conflicting interests; for 
money as well as intimidation was 
lavishly used. It finally ratified the 
cruel bargain, if that could be called 
a bargain which bestowed only unex- 
ampled benefits upon one party, and 
corresponding misery and despair 
upon the other. 

Count Ségur, in his ‘“‘ Décade His- 
torique,” says: ‘* We may solve near- 
ly all the enigmas of politics by first 
studying the good and bad qualities 
of those who direct them, for the pas- 
sions and weaknesses of governors al- 
ways have more influence on events 
than the interests of the governed.” 
Perhaps no better opportunity could 
have been given us for thus studying 
the motives of these allied rulers than 
they have themselves afforded us in 
their published ** Defences.” 

Cadmus might well have question- 
ed the value of the boon he was about 
to bestow upon his race by the inven- 
tion of letters, could he have foreseen 
the ‘“‘ base uses” to which they came in 
the publication of those shameless apol- 
ogies for rapine, duplicity, and crime. 

Russia acquired by this forcible par- 
tition 3,440 square leagues of terri- 
tory, Austria 2,700, and Prussia 900 
leagues, the rich provinces of the Vis- 
tula and the city of Dantzic falling to 
the latter. Poland lost 5,000,000 of 
her inhabitants. 

The evils that followed close upon 
the heels of dismemberment were 
further augmented by the terrible ri- 
valries of contending factions within 
her limits, and these quarrels were 
artfully stimulated by her conquerors, 
for obvious reasons. L’appelit vient 
en mangeant, and they were already 
planning fresh encroachments upon 
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the territory which could offer less re- 
sistance if devastated by civil war, and 
its inhabitants corrupted by all the ap- 
pliances that they so well knew how 
to use. 

The civilized world is familiar with 
the fact of a second partition which 
took place in 1793, but its details are 
not generally known to Americans, 
who have neither the inclination nor 
opportunity to search for them among 
the archives of European courts, and 
the interminable platitudes of German 
and French historians. 

The Polish Congress which, under 
compulsion, had accepted the first par- 
tition, had nevertheless secured one 
advantage under it. They had ap- 
plied the revenues of the resident Jes- 
uits to the purposes of national educa- 
tion. Public affairs at once showed 
the beneficence of the reform, and a 
new generation began to inaugurate 
and carry it out. A new constitution 
was adopted, so liberal in its tenden- 
cies that it excited the admiration of 
European statesmen. Fox and Ed- 
mund Burke were enthusiastic in its 
praise, and even Frederick of Prussia 
(the successor of Frederick the Great) 
was compelled to say in a letter to 
King Stanislaus: ‘‘I congratulate my- 
self on having it in my power to 
maintain the liberty of the Polish na- 
tion, and one of my most pleasing 
cares will be to support and draw 
closer the bonds that unite us.” He 
also says in a letter to his ambassador 
at Warsaw: ‘In conformity with the 
friendly feeling which has always an- 
imated me, to codperate for the pros- 
perity of the republic, as well as to 
consolidate its new constitution, a 
feeling of which I have never failed to 
give every proof in my power, I ad- 
mire and applaud the important step 
which the nation has taken, and which 
I consider essential to secure its wel- 
fare. I request you to present, in 
the most solemn manner, my sincere 
congratulations to the King, to the 
Marshals of the Diet, and all those 
who have contributed to the impor- 
tant work.” 
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Among other reforms was also the 
abolition of the liberum veto, and a 
movement for the emancipation of the 
serfs. Poland began again to lift 
herself into notice, for deep within 
her national heart she had held the 
deathless principles of liberty and 
justice, and all the teachings of history 
tend to prove that a race cannot be 
utterly destroyed so long as it retains 
its virtue. National decay works from 
within outward. 

Despotic power, however, is quick- 
pulsed and prescient. Catharine’s 
feminine intuitions taught her that re- 
forms inaugurated on the Vistula 
needed but time for their propaga- 
tion on the Volga, the Dnieper, and 
the Don; and renewed conferences 
with her former allies revealed that 
they were as ready for spoliation as 
before, and that they looked with no 
friendly eyes upon the government 
that was again struggling into the 
family of nations. One year after the 
adoption of the new Polish constitu- 
tion, Catharine, having fully perfected 
her plans, formally declared war, and 
an army of eighty thousand Russian 
soldiers, with twenty thousand Cos- 
sacks, entered Poland. 

The hapless people turned to Fred- 
erick of Prussia, in the vain hope that 
he would respect the obligations of 
the sacred treaty then existing between 
them; but he coolly wrote another 
letter to Stanislaus, saying: ‘‘I frank- 
ly confess that after all that has pass- 
ed (the adoption of the cohstitution, 
etc.), it was easy to foresee the diffi- 
culties in which you are now involved. 
While I looked with a calm eye upon 
the passage of the new constitution, I 
never thought of supporting or pro- 
tecting it!” 

No comment is necessary upon the 
infinite meanness and duplicity of the 
monarch who could thus insult the 
nation whose liberties he had outraged, 
and whose generous trust he had be- 
trayed. It was a Frenchman who 
said with pitiless irony that “ Ingrati- 
tude was the independence of the 
heart ;” and it was reserved for a pow- 
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erful sovereign to exemplify this inde- 
pendence in so brutal a manner, that 
his example should be held up to the 
abhorrence of mankind. 

Stanislaus Augustus, King of Po- 
land, terrified at the impending fate 
that threatened his beloved country, 
and feeling himself powerless to avert 
it both by his peaceful temperament 
and his utter want of executive ability, 
sought to conciliate the Empress 
Catharine by an offer of abdication. 
She haughtily replied that the mo- 
ment he had chosen was not favorable 
for abdication, and through her min- 
ister at Warsaw insisted upon the re- 
establishment of the council, which 
had formerly proved itself so supple 
an instrument in her hands. It was 
convened, after the most careful steps 
had been taken to weed out from its 
members all who were suspected of 
any lingering loyalty to their country. 

Stanislaus opened the Diet in per- 
son on the 17th of June, 1793. He 
was a weak man, placed by circum- 
stances ina post of terrible responsi- 
bility; and history, judging him by the 
inflexible standard of events, has pro- 
nounced him both morally and intel- 
lectually an unfit sovereign, but there 
seems to be no just cause for stigma- 
tizing him as a traitor. The Polish 
“radicals” of that day, however, 
made small allowance for “conserva- 
tism.” 

‘*God is my witness,” he said, at the 
opening of the Diet, ‘that the inten- 
tions of my heart are pure. I have 
nothing to reproach myself with, but 
the misfortunes of my country con- 
sume me with grief and shorten my 
days.” 

The royal conspirators had secured 
a majority of the members, by declar- 
ing that all those who had the previ- 
ous year concurred in the establish- 
ment of the new constitution should 
be ineligible to seats; but they could 
not entirely crush out the latent spirit 
of liberty that still existed among its 
members, and when they were as- 
sured that unless they yielded an un- 
qualified assent to the treaty which 
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had been drawn up in the interests of 
their enemies, they would all be sub- 
ject to imprisonment, the smoulder- 
ing fire flamed out in exclamations of 
fury and defiance. ‘They threaten us 
with Siberia,” they cried, “but even 
those deserts will have charms for us. 
They will eternally remind us of the 
cause of our country.” And the whole 
assembly rose to their feet crying, 
“ Let us go, let us go!” 

The combined influences of money, 
intimidation, expostulation, and dis- 
simulation were used, but the depu- 
ties remained firm in their adherence 
to their country until the 2d of Sep- 
tember, when the Russian Ambassa- 
dor sent in the ultimatum of his sov- 
ereign, which will bear translation as 
an evidence of the “ pacific” nature 
of her designs: ‘*The undersigned 
must also inform the States of the Re- 
public assembled in Confederate Diet, 
that it is considered absolutely neces- 
sary, in order to preserve the public 
peace, to station two batialions of 
grenadiers, with four pieces of cannon, 
before the gate of the castle, thus secur- 


ing the tranquillity of their delibera- 


tions. It is expected that the sitting 
of the Diet will not end until the 
demanded signature of the treaty is 
secured.” 

“Public tranquillity,” in its last 
analysis, according to the formulas of 
despotism, means cannon and battal- 
ions of grenadiers! ‘ L’empire c'est 
la paix,” could only be said of France 
when she lay prostrate under the heel 
of her unscrupulous master. ‘“ Let us 
have peace,” said the victorious Amer- 
ican General, sheathing his sword after 
the suppression of the slave rebellion 
of 1861, and an army of half a million 
of men melted away like a snow 
wreath before a summer sun, while 
the sacred rights of personal freedom 
were assured to every citizen of the 
American republic. 

Have Americans no interest in the 
recital of these wrongs done to a sov- 
ereign and independent nation? Are 
the details of her sad history tedious 
tous? Is there 
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No ear in court or market for the low, forebod- 
ing cry 

which comes to us from the Vistula, 
as we consider the causes that led di- 
rectly to the overthrow of Poland? 
She fell at last, but the language of 
Stanislaus, when reproached by his 
countrymen for their misfortunes, 
gives the keynote of warning to us. 
“The partition of our unhappy coun- 
try,” he says, “is a consequence of 
your ambition, your dissensions, your 
eternal disputes. It is to yourselves 
alone that you owe your misfortunes. 
As for me, I have only wished for the 
happiness and prosperity of my coun- 
try.” 

It was not until the 5th of Septem- 
ber that the curtain feil upon the sec- 
ond act in the drama of Polish oppres- 
sion. For two days the deputies had 
remained in their seats. Russian of- 
ficers in their midst, who were in- 
structed to arrest any delegate who 
moved an adjournment, and the 
“tranquillizing ” effect of the battal- 
ions and cannon at the outside gates 
at last compelled submission. Again 
and again the question of ratifying the 
hated treaty had been put, but no 
vote could be obtained. A silence 
like that of death pervaded the assem- 
bly. The Russian general in authori- 
ty, at last losing patience, ordered the 
doors to be opened and the soldiers 
called in. 

It was three o'clock in the morning, 
and the deputies were worn out with 
the conflicting emotions of rage and 
despair. They would not yield, they 
would not vote, they were powerless 
to struggle, they could only endure. 
One member at last was found who 
was ready to abandon the cause that 
all present felt to be hopeless. He 
arose and proposed that silence should 
be considered as an assent to the mo- 
tion to ratify the treaty! The ques- 
tion was then pnt three times; the 
same dead silence prevailed; the pres- 
ident declared that it had received an 
affirmative sanction, and the Diet ad- 
journed. 

The signing of the treaty acted at 
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once as a centrifugal and centripetal 
force upon the unhappy people. Thou- 
sands of Poles, exiled by its cruel re- 
strictions, were whirled into the do- 
minions of other European sovereigns, 
as well as across the Atlantic, where 
they lingered out lives of destitution 
and sorrow. The brave and adventu- 
rous spirits who could not consent to 
let inaction eat out their hearts in for- 
eign lands, found themselves irresisti- 
bly drawn back to Poland, with a 
burning desire to avenge her wrongs. 
Those “unnamed demi-gods,” as Kos- 
suth felicitously termed those who be- 
lieved that “it was sweet to die for 
their country,” gathered about the 
standards of Poniatowski and Koscius- 
ko, and renewed again that sacred 
battle for freedom which, 
—- oft begun 
Bequeathed from dying sire to son, 
Though baffled oft, ts ever won. 

Let us turn our eyes away from 
those heroic but seemingly fruitless 
struggles. They were “baffled oft,” 
but who shall say that they were alto- 
gether vain? The sceds of resistance 
to tyranny, sown in weakness upon 
those far-off battle fields, may yet be 
raised in strength on broader fields in 
continental Europe. In those hours 
of conflict Kosciusko practised those 
noble lessons of courage and self-sac- 
rifice that he had learned in America 
from his revered and honored chief, 
General Washington. 

Finis Polonia! he gasped, as, cov- 
ered with wounds, he fell from his 
horse, and was taken prisoner by Su- 
warrow, at the battle of Maciejowice. 
Geographically it was the extinction 
of his country. The third and last par- 
tition followed, and in 1794 Poland 
ceased to exist; but although a Rus- 
sian dependency, she was allowed a 
viceroy instead of a military gov- 
ernor. 

In 1796 the Empress Catharine died, 
and her successor, the Emperor Paul, 
at once liberated Kosciusko and his 
br «ve soldiers, who were dying in 
Russian prisons. Twelve thousand 
that had made the fearful journey to 


Siberia as exiles were allowed to re- 
turn, and a high military command 
was offered to Kosciusko, together 
with valuable presents, which he po- 
litely but peremptorily declined. For 
a brief period he visited the United 
States, where he was received with 
every demonstration of respect and 
honor, and then he returned to Eu- 
rope, where in Switzerland, in 1817, 
cursed by no bitter memories and 
stained by no unhallowed ambition, 
his pure spirit passed peacefully away 
from earth. 

The very name of Poland had been 
annihilated, and in 1807 its Prussian 
dependencies were gathered together 
under the designation of the Grand 
Duchy of Warsaw, the King of Saxo- 
ny being made Grand Duke of the new 
sovereignty, by order of the French 
Emperor Napoleon. The French am- 
bassador at Warsaw, M. de Pradt, 
says that “at this period nothing could 
exceed the misery of all classes. The 
army was not paid; its officers were in 
rags ; the houses were in ruins ; even the 
richest of the nobles were compelled 
to leave the city from the want of 
money to supply their daily needs.” 

Alexander I. of Russia, on his ac- 
cession to the throne, determined to 
ameliorate the hard conditions of the 
people. He gave them a new and 
liberal constitution; he restored some 
ancient privileges of administration ; 
he reopened the colleges and universi- 
ties. But a people who have long suf- 
fered terrible oppression cannot at once 
become disciples of and believers in a 
milder creed. They hated the coun- 
try which had destroyed their nation- 
al life; they distrusted the fair prom- 
ises of Alexander. A peace which 
gave them leisure to brood over their 
misfortunes, without giving them a 
means of remedy, only infuriated them 
with rage or plunged them into de- 
spair. Insurrections broke out again 
and again. One by one the privileges 
granted them were rescinded by the 
authorities, the publicity of debate in 
the council was abolished, the liberty 
of the press was withdrawn, and the 
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hated system of espionage, that favor- 
ite instrument of despotism, awoke to 
new lifaand vigor. 

At this juncture the Emperor Alex- 
ander died, and Nicholas, father of the 
present Emperor, assumed the sover- 
eignty of Russia. If Alexander was what 
Bonaparte had designated him, “a 
Greek of the lower empire,” Nicholas 
was a German Moslem of unmatched 
type. In youth a theorist rather than 


a student, in manhood a fatalist and a 
stoic, in later years an idiosyncrat and 
a devotee, he ruled his kingdom as he 
ruled himself—with varying tenden- 
cies, but always with scant mercy for 

Despotism was in- 
He was every inch 


human weakness. 
carnate in him. 
an emperor. 
Eccentricity, that mild type of cere- 
bral disturbance which seems to be 
one of the “divine rights” of kings, 
strongly marked his life and charac- 
ter. The physical limit of healthy 
mental action has long been a curious 
study for the moral anatomist. The 
scalpel of Pinel has reveaied much, 
but it stops short at the point beyond 
which no human agency can pene- 
trate. Within the confined limits of 
the cerebrum float, as on an inland 
sea, all tie vast projects of the human 
will. The brains of emperor and 
peasant work alike within that narrow 
compass, but with what different re- 
sults! The ordinary man finds ample 
scope for mental growth and activity 
within those limits, and his healthy 
and unvexed brain rocks gently and 
securely from the cradle to the grave. 
Sovereigns are not so fortunate. The 
crown which presses upon their tem- 
ples covers a little realm that is torn 
with dreams of ambition, restless with 
disappointed hopes and purposes, or 
scourged with remorse as with the 
avenging lash of the Furies. The pos- 
session of absolute power over the 
lives and fortunes of men is a terrible 
gift. The ancients held that the gods 
were jealous of those who possessed it, 
and, wishing to destroy them, first 
made them mad. It is so easy to 
rule others and so hard to rule one’s 
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self, that kings almost of necessity be- 
come tyrants; and it is certainly true 
that few men, especially if gifted with 
great conscientiousness and honesty 
of purpose, ever possessed absolute 
power for a great length of time 
without suffering more or less mental 
oscillation in consequence. The rec- 
ords of absolutism in Russia will bear 
testimony to the mental aberrations of 
her sovereigns for centuries. 

Nicholas began his reign in Poland 
with gentleness and moderation, but 
a Nemesis urged him on to the fulfil- 
ment of his destiny. He was a Pan- 
slavist in soul and will, and Panslavism 
to his mind resembled a mighty globe, 
homogeneous in all its parts, permeated 
with but one spirit, and that spirit 
Czarism. How could he recognize in 
Poland a national life which would 
break in upon and destroy his beauti- 
ful bubble of Panslavic sovereignty ? 
How could he give to Poland a boon 
which he denied to every other Slavic 
province, the boon of civil liberty? 
Stung to madness with his indifference 
to their sufferings, they rose again in 
desperation in 1830, and the waters 
of the Vistula ran red with patriotic 
blood. England and France were en- 
treated to interfere, but “the citizen 
King” had lost his interest in the 
rights of citizens, since he had stepped 
from their shoulders upon the throne 
of the Bourbons; and when was Eng- 
land ever known to interfere (except 
in the way of advice) in cases where 
she was to reap no pecuniary advan- 
tage? Has she not her own Poland 
across the Irish channel? 

Why repeat the old, old story? The 
road to Siberia, which had been little 
travelled during the reign of Alexan- 
der, was now choked with wretched 
and heart-broken prisoners, men, wo- 


men, and children (mostly of noble 


birth), urged on by pitiless Russian 
soldiers, to an exile worse than death. 
It was November, and winter had al- 
ready set in. The ninth century had 
seen such spectacles, but it was a 
strange sight for the people of the 
nineteenth century. Hundreds per- 
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ished by the roadside. Hapless moth- 
ers gave birth to children, and, dying 
with them, thanked God for his mer- 
ey in taking them away from earth; 
despairing survivors cursed their God 
and—lived! Five thousand families 
thus made that fearful journey over a 
road that knows few returning travel- 
lers. 

The iron hand of Nicholas fell with 
pitiless severity upon those who re- 
mained at home. The constitution 
given them by Alexander, and bap- 
tized in the sacred blood of heroes 
who had died to secure it, was with- 
drawn, the national army abolished, 
the national language proscribed, and 
the universities, those hot-beds of Po- 
lish liberty, closed. 

On the death of Nicholas, in 1856, a 
promise of brighter days dawned upon 
Poland. The present Emperor, Alex- 
ander II., was everywhere recognized 
as an able, conscientious, and kind- 
hearted man. His first act of admin- 
istration, the emancipation of his serfs, 
showed him to be one of those rare 
men that are equal to rare occasions. 
The supreme moment came to him, 
which seldom comes twice to any man 
or any people, and he had risen to 
meet it, with a statesmanship so wise, 
and a humanity so tender, that Ameri- 
cans, in associating his memory with 
his faithful co-laborer Abraham Lin- 
coln, will forever shrine him in their 
hearts and venerate him as the saviour 
of his country. 

The Polish problem next presented 
itself to him. Emancipation had cut 
the gordian knot of serfdom, but what 
could unravel the tangled web of Po- 
lish misrule and wretchedness? Al- 
exander sincerely desired to mitigate 
the hard conditions of their lot. His 
brother, the Grand Duke Constantine, 
a man of finished culture, and possess- 
ing one of the brightest and clearest 
intellects in Europe, was appointed 
administrator of Poland, with the hope 
of uniting all discordant interests and 
bringing them into harmony with the 
home government. The Roman Cath- 
olic being the predominant religion of 
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Poland, the director of the Romish 
seminary in St. Petersburg, Felinski, 
was appointed Archbishop of Warsaw, 
and every means was taken to secure 
to the still embittered and hostile peo- 
ple the exercise of all the rights that 
could consistently be granted them. 
But the substance and not the shadow 
of civil and religious liberty was what 
they demanded. A century of oppres- 
sion had neither weakened their fervid 
patriotism nor softened the memories 
of their bitter wrongs. The dead hand 
of Nicholas had scarcely relaxed its 
hold upon their bruised and bleeding 
liberties, when they sprang again into 
a revivified and intensified nationality. 
They demanded of the young Emperor 
their reéstablishment as a nation, their 
provinces united under just laws, and 
with power to elect their king. They 
demanded their “rights” arrogantly, 
some say defiantly; but Americans 
are slow to censure a free people who 
are ready to fight even “for an idea,” 
and they are not apt to discriminate 
closely as to the exact language used 
when an oppressed nation demands its 
inalienable rights. 

What could the Emperor do? He 
was a conscientious man, sincerely 
desirous to do his duty by those un- 
willing and unhappy subjects that 
were bound to his empire by ties that 
neither he nor they could break. His 
treaty relations with other European 
pewers forbade the dissolution of these 
ties; his noble and disinterested act of 
emancipation, which had loosened the 
chains of forty millions of serfs, had 
arrayed against him a large and 
powerful party of opposition in his 
own empire; the traditional policy of 
his house had been for centuries on 
the side of aggrandizement and con- 
solidation. 

Let those of us who are so ready to 
build up and tear down the framework 
of European national life, who can 
make and unmake empires in a news- 
paper paragraph, and who can solve 
the most intricate and involved prob- 
lems of politics and statesmanship in 
the clear and “ passionless ether” of 
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hotel bar-rooms and crowded political 
assemblies, pause for a moment be- 
fore we decide a question so hedged 
about with difficulties and crowded 
with conflicting interests. 

It is « part of the curse that inheres 
to national wrong-doing, that its action 
is cumulative, and Alexander found 
himself powerless against the tide that 
had been gathering foree since the 
days of Catharine. The pulsing waves 
upon the sea-shore wash the shining 
sands so gently that a child can play 
among its pebbles and build his mimic 
forts against the incursions of the 
ocean; but the incoming tide soon 
touches the dimpling waters, these 
glancing mirrors curl into sheets of 
foam, each contributory wave adds 
force to the advancing billows, and the 
surging mass, rolling at last resistless- 
ly in, whelms alike the frail human 
life and its puny creation of defence. 

C’est le premier pas qui cotte, in na- 
tional policy as in individual experi- 
ence. The ambiguity ‘of a single 
sentence in the framing of our 
Constitution cost our people four 
years of civil war, with all its un- 
told sacrifices; and the easy virtue of 
Catharine the Great, which felt no 
pang at the dismemberment of a sov- 
ereign nation, has cursed the Russian 
empire for a century with a legacy 
that it can neither use with advantage 
nor disregard with impunity. Alexan- 
der’s efforts to conciliate failed in Po- 
land, for the simple reason that they 
did not, and could not, go deep enough 
to strike the original difficulty, and 
then the natural and inevitable engine- 
ry of a despotism was called in. 

A rigorous conscription was ordered 
in January, 1863. Great excitement 
followed, and even the lately created 
Archbishop Felinski, although a firm 
loyalist and a devoted adherent to the 
Emperor, took sides with the Poles 
and tendered his resignation as Coun- 
cillor of State to his master. He was 
recalled to St. Petersburg and sent into 
exile. Internal quarrels, always tlre 
curse of Poland, broke out in Warsaw, 
and the Emperor, taking advantage of 
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the occasion, and ever ready to for- 
give, offered amnesty to all who 
would lay down their arms. ‘It is 
the duty of the Emperor,” he said, 
“to establish the prosperity of the 
country, not by streams of blood, but 
by peaceful legislation.” The Poles 
replied that they would accept no 
terms but those which offered inde- 
pendence to their country; they re- 
fused to pay taxes to the Russian Gov- 
ernment, and they ordered all Polish 
soldiers serving in the armies of the 
Emperor to return to their homes. 

Desperate diseases require desper- 
ate remedies, and “battalions and 
cannon ” were again in requisition. So 
thoroughly did they do their work that 
the insurrection was finally subdued, 
and in 1864 another libation of blood 
was poured out upon the scaffold to 
the memory of the dead Empress. The 
leaders of the rebellion were execu- 
ted, and the kingdom, under the rigid 
and sleepless administration of Field- 
Marshal Berg, whose obituary notice 
heads this article, was again at 

e! 

Since 1864 there have been no 
popular uprisings of the people. Eu- 
ropean nations have looked on, and, 
seeing that “order reigned in War- 
saw,” have concluded that at last the 
Polish question has been taken from 
the arena of continental politics. But 
no traveller, however superficial, can 
touch the soil of Poland without feel- 
ing that the spirit of liberty still lives 
among her people. Its subtle pres- 
ence fills the atmosphere; it sighs in 
her dismantled palaces, it broods over 
her historic battle fields. Thirty thou- 
sand Russian soldiers encamped upon 
her soil have power to trample out 
every indication of resistance to Rus- 
sian authority; but 

The deepest ice that ever froze 

Can only o’er the surface close; 

The living stream lies quick below, 
And flows, and cannot cease to flow. 

When in Poland, in the summer of 
1872, I saw thousands of Russian sol- 
diers constantly marching and coun- 
termarching in the streets of Warsaw. 
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I saw the hated flag of Russia flying 
from every prominent building con- 
nected with the Government; I heard 
the military bands playing night and 
day the detested national airs of the 
country that the citizens abhorred ; and 
everywhere, upon the streets, in the 
shops, at the sacred altars of their 
faith, I saw the evidences of a conquer- 
ed but not yet subjugated people. 
Desperation and hatred looked out 
from under the shaggy eyebrows of 
the men, grief and despair furrowed 
the cheeks and silvered the hair of 
women not yet in their prime, and a 
sad and pitiful gravity marked even 
the little children as they walked 
quietly through the streets with none 
of the noisy mirth and reckless light- 
heartedness that is a part of the pre- 
cious heritage of childhood. 

Never can I forget the indignant 
quickening of my pulse, and the chok- 
ing sensation in the throat, that seized 
me whenever I heard the ringing 
clang of steel, as Russian officers, fully 
accoutred, constantly passed and re- 
passed me in the streets, their swords 
dangling at their sides, and the long 
scabbards ringing at every step as 
they struck upon the stones of the nar- 
row pavement. That provoking clang 
was at once an insult and a menace to 
the unhappy people, and I was not at 
all surprised to learn that now and 
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then some desperate wretch, infuriated 
by the sound and courting a death that 
at least promised him a release from 
his present misery, should rush upon 
his tormentor and pay the inevitable 
penalty that attaches to the crime of 
assaulting an officer of the Emperor. 

We were the guests of the Count P., 
whom we had met at St. Petersburg 
during the sitting of the International 
Statistical Congress, and who, al- 
though in the imperial service, was 
ardently devoted to his country, and 
saw an illimitable future opening to 
her under the wise and benignant ad- 
ministration of the Czar. We could 
not look through his hopeful eyes, but 
a careful discretion guided us in our 
discussion of political affairs. One 
hardly knows what to say to a “ con- 
servative” Pole. I had to go to 
Warsaw to be convinced that such an 
anomaly existed! 

But he was a man of thorough cul- 
ture, great earnestness of purpose, and 
genuine abflity. Appreciating our 
eager desire to see and learn all that 
could be seen and learned of the his- 
toric city in which he lived, he gave 
us every facility, and our visits to the 
deserted and partially dismantled pal- 
aces of Sobieski and Stanislaus form 
one of the most interesting memories 
of our visit to Poland. 

EMILY WEED BARNES. 
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ITTING, reading idly here, 
In between the pages come 
Gleams that shine and disappear 
Into gloom. 


Lines and letters fade away, 
Yet they leave me not alone; 
Quie!, eyes of steadfast gray 
Meet my own. 


And (’tis hardly Fancy’s freak 
Doth so potently avail !) 
Oft I see the tender cheek 
Flush and pale. 


Everywhere the perfect face 
Haunts me, thrills me from afar, 
Shining through Thought’s interspace 
Like a star. 


Ah, I wonder! tell me, dear, 
Do I ever come to you 
On dream-pinions floating near? 
To me you do. 


Ah, if only I could know! 
Who will teach me such an art? 
Little song, I pray thee, go, 
Ask her heart. 
Barton Grey. 
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ES, Lucy was capricious—there 
is no doubt of that fact. She 
adored violets one season, and Boston 
rosebuds the next. Lilies of the val- 
ley only would do for her one desper- 
ately cold winter, and then Marshal 
Neil rosebuds must be procured at any 
price! 

But Lucy was twenty-seven, and 
she had not yet got to orange blos- 
soms. So I said to myself, as I look- 
ed across Steinway Hall one spring 
afternoon, just as the rehearsal of the 
church music was at an end, and saw 
Lucy sitting in the slanting rays of an 
April sun, that it was time Lucy 
should be married. 

Not that she was a faded flower— 
my cousin Lucy! No, Lucy was in 
the most delicious phase of her beauty. 
She was rather small, rather slender, 
rather brunette. Not strikingly either 
of these things, but rather so. In 
fact it was one of Lucy’s attractions 
that you could not tell exactly what 
she was, only that she was charming; 
that all men acknowledged, and some 
women. 

I think there is something cathe- 
dral-like about Steinway Hall of an 
afternoon. The sun hasa very good 
way of slanting in at those windows, 
and as the crowd went ont leaving 
Lucy sitting there, I thought of some 
sweet saint absorbed in her devotions. 
Not that saintesses wear brown velvet 
and silk Worth dresses that I know 
of, or have lovely light blue feathers 
in their jaunty little hats, as Lucy 
did; and it was very becoming, too, to 
her dark, luxuriant hair. But I wan- 
der: I always thought of everything 
when I looked at Lucy. 

What if I am her cousin Tom, ever 
80 many years younger than she is, 
and treated by her like a tame cat? 
I suppose my thoughts are my own; I 
can be as absurd asI please, I pre- 





sume. It is a free country, and that 
is one of the inalienable rights of 
man. At least, I have never yet 
found the tyrant who could prevent 
my being absurd, I am happy to say. 

Lucy’s fine features—they are very 
regular—Lucy’s features—and the pro- 
file is very pure—you see when her 
face is in half shadow what a correct 
oval it is!—Lucy’s fine features were 
overcast by the delicate cloud of rev- 
erie as I approached her. 

“Oh!” said she rather suddenly, 
and as if I had taken the place of 
some dearer vision—‘* Oh! is that you, 
Tom?” 

“Yes, this is undoubtedly me, and 
if you do not move quickly the doors 
will be shut, and we shall be locked 
in!” 

**And I should be locked in here 
with you; how dull and stupid!” said 
Lucy. 

“Well, you are very polite, Lucy, 
that I can always swear!” 

“Swear not at all, dear Tom. I 
didn’t mean anything.” 

“You seldom do, Lucy, but what 
do you say such cutting things for?” 

“ Well, Tom, I was justa little pro- 
voked with you. That music was 
like ‘the benediction, which cometh 
after prayer,’ and I was in a delicious 
reverie, which you interrupted, Tom. 
I was thinking over my past life!” 

“No!” said I. “ Well, I was think- 
ing over your future life. Queer, 
wasn’t it, Lucy?” 

Here an usher came and drove us 
out at the point of a dirty ticket. 
Lucy and I walked home up Fifth 
Avenue in that soft Aprii sunset. Bris- 
bane joined us at Fifteenth street. 
Lucy dropped him and took up Spen- 
cer, dropped him and took up Wort- 
ley, shipped Wortley at Twenty-ninth 
street, and heckoned, absolutely beck- 
oned to Jacob Oldershaw, who is as 
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ugly as his name and as blind as a 
bat, to come and walk with her. 

Now, I had much on my mind to 
say to Lucy this particular afternoon. 
I intended in a fatherly, or say a 
grandpaternal manner, to remonstrate 
with Lucy on the defect of her char- 
acter, which she was showing off to 
singular advantage this very after- 
noon. I intended, and I felt very vir- 
tuous as I did so, that I would remon- 
strate with Lucy in such a manner 
that she would cease to be the frivo- 
lous character that she seemed, but was 
not, and would be the woman that she 
could be, but did not seem. But 
what can you say to a woman with 
three or four fellows dangling about; 
a woman, too, who has only to smile 
and show the whitest of teeth, and 
give a little nod, and thus let a man 
know that he is dismissed from further 
attendance, and may go to the—club, 
if he wants to, and has again only to 
give one beseeching look, out of a 
pair of very good gray eyes, and two 
or ten men more come up to fill the 
vacant place, as she may choose? 

What did she want of Jacob Older- 
shaw? A good, sensible fellow enough, 
but the worst dressed man in New 
York, while Brisbane, and Spencer, and 
Wortley (and let me modestly add, 
Thomas Suckling, Esq.), were all very 
well gotten up. I had on a pale 
greenish-gray overcoat, with a collar 
slightly darker in effect, which I flat- 
ter myself was a good coat. I shall 
not mention the tailor’s name, because 
I do not wish to swamp him with cus- 
tom. He is quite insolent enough 
now, from my patronage. 

You should have seen Jacob's coat! 
Pooh! a dreadful old snuff color; 
built, I should say, as Louis XI. built 
Plessy-le-Tours, ‘on principles of the 
sternest mistrust.” The tailor who 
built that coat had been driven to a 
maudlin despair by unpaid bills; there 
had not been even energy enough left 
in him to take it up on the shoulders; 
it bagged down like a vacuous bal- 
loon. Jacob’s cravat rode up over 
his collar behind, and wandered aim- 
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lessly from its Adam’s apple in front, 
as disuppointed and dishevelled as 
Ophelia’s wits or her back hair. 

Now, you see that Brisbane was the 
richest fellow in town, and a very well- 
dressed, good fellow. I do not say that 
Brisbane carried Lord Bacon about 
with him, or Crabbe’s Synonymes, 
or any of that sort of thing; hedid not 
pretend to be literary, and he was not 
literary, but he was a good fellow, and 
would have made Lucy a good hus- 
band, a réle he was quite willing to 
fill too. 

Spencer, again, was delightful; 
something of a poet and literary man, 
with whom Lucy had had a very de- 
cided flirtation, for Lucy was a clever 
girl, and apt to talk a fellow out in 
two orthree germans. But she never 
had talked Spencer out. He was a 
match for her any day. I declare I 
think it would be hard to spot Spencer 
on Shakespeare, or on Beaumont and 
Fletcher for that matter. And Spen- 
cer was not a slouch, as so many of 
your literary fellows are. He was as 
well dressed and as gallant a looking 
young man as any on the Avenue, yet 
he was dropped, as I have said, and 
Wortley taken up. Mr. Wortley’s 
charm lay in the fact that he didn’t 
care a pin for Lucy, and she knew it. 
He is one of those profoundly selfish 
feliows who are always dangling about 
the most admired woman. Hand- 
some, faultlessly well bred, rich, and 
well born, Wortley, no longer young, 
has flirted with every débutante in her 
turn for twenty years. His admira- 
tion always confers distinction, for he 
has never been known to make a 
mistake; his belles are belles, his 
beauties are beauties; but heart—no, 
there is no such secretion in Wortley. 
He has pretended, in his way, to be 
in love with Lucy for several years. 
He piques her, and she shows hima 
good deal of favor. Women always 
do that to men who pique them, but 
Wortley was dismissed. 

Well, having nothing else to do, I 
listened to Lucy’s talk with Jacob Old- 
ershaw, just to see for curiosity what 
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she could find to say to a man in such 
a coat asthat. To my surprise, Jacob 
talked rather well. What man would 
not, I should like to know, with my 
cousin Lucy making every effort to 
draw him out, and turning on him the 
most appreciative of smiles, while she 
was unconsciously making him look 
a great deal worse than he would have 
done naturally, by the force of con- 
trast? 

The next night Lucy sent for me to 
take her toa ball—a pretty spring ball 
at Delmonico’s. Now do not sappose 
that I mean a pun, and suggest that 
all balls are springy or should be. I 
disdain puns as a low order of wit, 
and trust that Thomas Suckling, Esq., 
can do better than that. 

Lucy’s toilet was perfection—white 
gauze de chambéry and violets (if I 
may be permitted to rush in where 
angels dare not tread). Brisbane and 
Spencer and Wortley were all wait- 
ing for her. She took up Brisbane 
and flirted with him conscientiously 
for the early part of the evening, and 
every one said it was a decided thing, 


until they saw her seated in a corner 
talking to Spencer in the most inti- 
mate and excited manner about his 


last poem. Spencer looked as if he 
was going straight to Paradise while 
she quoted some of the lines, and told 
him where his strength and weak- 
ness lay. A poet likes to be told by 
a pretty woman about his weakness. 
He has a belief that she has really read 
his poem if she talks about its faults. 
Just as they were absorbed in this lit- 
erary tournament, Wortley joined 
them and looked at Lucy’s toilet.rath- 
er slightingly. 

“IT always like you in rose color so 
much better,” said the polished cynic. 

A few minutes later Spencer was 
left to digest his oysters and poetry 
alone in the supper-room, while Lucy 
was spinning round the ball-room in 
a mad galop with Wortley. When 
they had taken their seats, I saw poor 
Jacob Oldershaw, carefully and pains- 
takingly gotten up in a very good 
dress suit, blindly feeling his way 
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toward Lucy. She returned his bow 
coldly and indifferently; you would 
have said she had never seen him. 

I caught poor Jacob's expression as 
he turned away, and I never saw any- 
thing so heart-rending. It was per- 
fectly evident to me that Jacob had 
spent hours of time and mints of mon- 
ey to make himself endurable, and 
had come to this ball simply to see 
Lucy. Had she not treated him with 
the most distinguished courtesy in 
the street? had she not summoned 
him to her side by that potent wand 
which beauty knows how to wield? It 
is not man who is the tempter. 

‘* Love is a chase where the game 
pursues the hunter.” 

I think Lucey saw that expression 
too, but it made no difference. Wortley 
held the key of the fortress, and it 
was parleying with him. 

Yet when I saw my capricious 
cousin again, it was but to see Spen- 
cer preferred—the favored favorite. 
Such walks and drives! Such readings 
of a morning, and such notes! She 
generally showed me her notes, but 
she made an exception in this instance. 
She said they were on some abstruse 
literary subject, but she blushed so in- 
tensely as she said so that I knew they 
were indeed on the most abstruse of 
all subjects. 

I hated to have her play the co- 
quette with Spencer; I thought he 
was too good for such a game. His 
refinement, and his choice, delicate, 
sensitive nature, should have saved 
him; and I was not sorry when the 
watering-place season arrived and 
separated them, and when Brisbane 
and his yacht came to the fore. 

Brisbane, with his money, his yacht, 
and his devotion, was all-pervading, 
like the atmosphere, for the next two 
months. It was impossible to believe 
that Lucy could live without him, 
when she but rose in the morning to 
receive his flowers, but breakfasted to 
go off either driving or yachting with 
him, dined in his company, and danced 
with him half the night. 

He was the best match in the coun- 
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try, and he had the manhood to make 
no secret of his love. Any girl might 
have liked Brisbane; not every girl 
could have loved him. He was not 
Lucy's equal, that it was plain to see; 
yet of all my cousin’s adorers I pre- 
ferred him. 

I think, and have always thought, 
that one summer evening’s yachting 
would have proved fatal, if Wortley, 
that everlasting blight, had not sailed 
in and taken the wind out of poor 
Brisbane's sails. But there wassome- 
thing in Wortley’s cool assumption, in 
his perfect, serene air of ownership 
and possession, which was very fascina- 
ting to women, while it was madden- 
ing tomen. And it was with this fine 
manner that he broke up Lucy’s sum- 
mer flirtation with poor Brisbane. He 
was going to Lenox himself in Sep- 
tember, and he wanted Lucy to be 
there to amuse him. I never knew 
how it happened, but he prevailed, 
and Lucy accepted an invitation to the 
Berkshire hills, and left Brisbane 
floundering in the bay at Newport 
with his yacht. 

One day as I was walking on the 
hills (for as usual I was tagging at 
Lucy’s heels making myself useful), 
I met Jacob Oldershaw, with his hat 
full of ferns. 

“So you are here, are you?” said I 
encouragingly. 

“Yes, I am here, botanizing a lit- 
tle. I came up with Mrs. Stanton's 
party.” 

“The deuce you did!” I thought, 
but did not say. Mrs. Stanton’s party 
was the party. How do such men as 
Jacob Oidershaw have such luck, and 
get such good invitations? 

As I afterward told Lucy of this 
meeting, I saw that she blushed and 
looked annoyed. Nor did she look 
any better pleased when Wortley said 
that he had heard that Jacob Older- 
shaw was engaged to Miss Stanton, a 
noted beauty. 

“Tis impossible,” said I impres- 
sively, thinking of that baggy brown 
overcoat. 

**Miss Stanton is a very lucky girl 
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if she has won such a heart as that,” 
said my incomprehensible cousin. 

Engaged or not, Jacob Oldershaw 
found time to call and see Lucy, and 
this time he was not snubbed. I no- 
ticed that Lucy began to have a great, 
uncontrollable taste for ferns, and 
must take long walks for them, besides 
laying every one under contribution. 
Of course I had to go on these expe- 
ditions, to play propriety. At first the 
elegant Wortley was very fond of 
ferns too, but he began to get tired of 
those delicately notched fronds at an 
early period. Perhaps they were too 
much like himself; they are the cox- 
combs of the vegetable world, ele- 
gant, exclusive, and scentless, those 
ferns. 

Jacob Oldershaw knew every fern 
in Berkshire county, and everywhere 
else, I think. He was very pleasant 
company on the hillside, old Jacob, 
and Lucy and he had much deep con- 
tent in their botanical enthusiasm. 

I declare that girl would have flirt- 
ed with Professor Owen over the jaw- 
bone of a megatherium, and have con- 
vinced him in two days that the only 
thing which her heart desired was a 
plesiosaurus, or the dragon of want- 
ley, which they say was a real animal, 
tail, sulphurous breath, and all! Not 
pleasant to have round, I should 
think. 

When we went back to town mat- 
ters had begun to get complicated. 
Wortley, finding himself really thrown 
overboard by such a one as Jacob 
Oldershaw, got in earnest, and began 
to make love, man fashion. I never 
saw a man simulate so well if he were 
not in earnest, and few could do it bet- 
ter thanhe. He did not leave out even 
the by-play, when she was not look- 
ing, but stood in corners and “ loved 
his love with a gaze.” Wortley, your 
art was worthy of a better man! Had 
you had a heart, what woman could 
have withstood you? As it was, you 
ruined the happiness of a great many, 
and are now an unloved man your- 
self; your deeds are written on some 
pale cheeks and on some contracted 
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brows. But why do I speak in the 
past tense? 

Spencer, too, had written a capital 
story in verse, and was rather the 
toast that winter. Spencer, however, 
had been thrown over once too many 
times, and was decidedly cool to Lucy. 
But I used to see him steal an occa- 
sional glance at her, which convinced 
me that she had but to quote to him a 
line of his own poetry and he would 
be back again, as humble and devoted 
as ever. 

What a life an admired woman 
leads! Is there any potentate so pow- 
erful? Is there any creature on earth 
who has such a glimpse of the weak- 
ness of our sex as a belle and beauty; 
To be sure they have a short reign; 
ten years, even in the most fortunate, 
is a long sovereignty. Then they 
marry, and it all disappears, unless the 
lady chooses to become a married 
flirt, which is a poor réle, and open to 
objections. 

My cousin Lucy had already had a 
long reign. She was unusually beau- 
tiful, and captivating, and capricious, 
yet I did feel—and who knew her bet- 
ter than 1?—that when Lucy did fall in 
love it would be deeply, purely, and 
for all time. 

The trouble was that no one had 
ever entirely touched that queer little 
heart. Her fancy, her imagination, 
her worldly ambitions—all these had 
been played upon, and she had in their 
turn yielded to every one of them. 
She acknowledged that she loved luxu- 
ry—must have it, infact. Hence Bris- 
bane! But she was a reader and a 
thinker—she wanted her mind amused. 
Hence Spencer. She was a woman 
weak, variable, and capricious. Hence 
Wortley. But why Oldershaw? Was 
that pure cruelty, the tantalizing tor- 
ment of a cat? You never know these 
women; they are all things—angels, 
demons, flirts, saints, trials, comforts, 
puzzles, and checker-boards. 

Ah, Lucy! had I studied my profes- 
sion with half the zeal with which I 
studied thee, I had not now been a 
briefless barrister. 
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But grief is making me poetical. I 
declare, if I do not mind myself, I shall 
say something Shakespearian, and that 
isn’t good style in a man who does not 
set up for that sort of thing. 

There was a “Gray's case” in my 
aunt’s parlor containing some ferns, 
and Jacob, Oldershaw appeared to 
have little else to do in this life but to 
attend to these. He was a deep old 
fellow, that Jacob, behind his glasses. 
I have seen him pretend to be train- 
ing a stray plant, when Lucy was 
singing to Spencer—absolutely singing 
one of Spencer’s own songs too. 

Lucy could sing enchantingly. It 
was not one of your great voices, but 
a humble ballad voice, clear, and 
sweet, and true—almost the rarest of 
voices, I think; and she accompanied 
herself, so there was no fuss about it. 
I seem to hear her now, singing to 
Spencer his own song about that 
«Summer Rose ”: 

Ah! swimmer rose! 
I see the dear old garden where she grows 
With stately walks beset with stately flowers, 


With sweet, impenetrable, leafy bowers, 
Where honeysuckles rain their fragrant show- 


ers, 
And pansies bloom, and scarlet poppies doze; 
There is my summer rose | 


So rich her bloom, 
So exquisite her rare, her dear perfume, 
I scarce can bear her in my closed room ; 
I love her best beneath the hillside shade, 
When daylight’s garish charm begins to fade, 
When from the sky the little starlights loom; 
Then give me her perfume ! 


So gracious she, 
She brings me Persia, Lalla Rookh, Gulnare, 
And English gardens, where she is most fair, 
On whose green turf her blushes richest rise, 
Greeting so gratefully those sombre skies. 
Ah, queenly flower! I bend a loyal knee, 

So royal she ! 


Dear, healthy rose, 
Not where the pallid flower of luxury grows 
Wend I my steps, this lovely night of June; 
But I will stay and hear the thrush’s tune, 
My evening lamp, yon tender crescent moon, 
And watch the fond, th’ inconstant humming- 
bird, 
Whose rapturous kiss thy tranquil bosom 
stirred— 
Fair summer rose ! 


As Lucy sung this little summer 
idyl to a low, monotonous, touching 
melody, with a few fine chords, Spen- 
cer sat wrapped in ecstasy, and Jacob 
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left his ferns to take care of them- 
selves. As for Thomas Suckling, Esq., 
no one inquired or noticed what he 
was doing. 

‘I know where you wrote that, 
Spencer,” said Jacob—* at Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s old country place, last summer. 
I declare I can see the hollyhocks now, 
and the phloxes, and the green hill- 
side, the waving trees, and those hand- 
some, tall boys wandering around with 
their guns, picking off the squirrels 
and birds, and their mother looking at 
them as if they were angels in dis- 
guise, and the ladies on the piazza in 
white dresses, arranging those magni- 
ficent roses in all sorts of china jugs 
and bowls.” 

“Yes, Jacob,” said Spencer, ‘I did 
write it there, and I can add to your 
truthful picture. Methinks I see the 
form of Oldershaw coming down the 
hill, bringing a lot of ferns, and hold- 
ing one big one for a parasol over the 
delicate form of Miss Stanton.” 

Mean, malicious Spencer! 

‘Mr. Oldershaw,” said Lucy, rising 
suddenly from the piano, ‘were the 
ferns good up at Mrs. Stanton’s 


place?” 
“‘Oh, superb,” said Jacob enthusi- 
astically. ‘* There was the rare Rhi- 


zphyllum, or walking fern, lanceolate, 
stipitate, subcrenate, cordate-auricu- 
late. I found that variety,” said Ja- 
cob, his eyes in a fine frenzy rolling, 
“which is so deeply crenate as to 
form a well-marked variety by itself.” 

“Oh!” said Lucy, breathless with 
adoration, ‘‘ you did not find the Acu- 
leatum, or prickly shield, did you, Mr. 
Oldershaw?” 

“Oh, yes; segments of the leaflets 
on very short petioles, somewhat di- 
lated at base on the upper sides, deep- 
ly serrate, each serrature tipped with 
a short spinose bristie. Lori brown, in 
single rows.” 

“Mr. Oldershaw,” said Lucy with 
pathos, ‘do you know I have never 
yet seen that variety?” 

Jacob seemed stunned by this 
dreadful piece of intelligence, and re- 
lapsed into a sad silence. Lucy broke 
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the spell by approaching the Gray’s 
case. “Is this the Cheiranthus or the 
Onoclea?” said she encouragingly. 

“Neither,” said Jacob. ‘ That is 
the Struthiopteres, so named from its 
resembling the plume of an ostrich. 
Don’t you notice the thecse densely 
covering the back of the frond, indu- 
sia scaly; and this Osmunda, thecee 
subglobose, pedicellate, radiate-stri- 
ate?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Lucy with enthusi- 
asm, ** and this lovely Adiantum or 
maiden-hair. What a lovely speci- 
men.” 

‘“‘ And this Scolopendrium, called the 
centipede from the number of its roots, 
frond simple, ligulate. Very curious, 
is it not?” 

“ Very. Oh, this is the Onoclea, or 
sensitive fern,” said Lucy. 

‘*Yes. The indusium very thin, 
hoodlike, lateral, fixed by the lower 
side, you see. And here is our dear 
Camptosorus, or walking leaf; don’t 
you remember what a hunt we had for 
that at Lenox?” 

“Did that grow up at Mrs. Stan- 
ton’s?” put in Spencer maliciously. 

But the fernists were past all inter- 
ruption; they were wound up, and 
must talk or die. 

“Here is the Aspleniun angustifo- 
lium, fronds simply pinnate, linear- 
lanceolate, acute, minutely wavy 
toothed——” 

“No,” said Lucy gravely, “I think 
that is the Asplenium thelypteroides. 
You see, pinne deeply pinnatifid, 
lobes oblong, obtuse Ms 

“Oh, that may be,” said Jacob ad- 
miringly, ** you are such a close ob- 
server "—looking at her white hands 
and beautiful filbert-shaped nails with 
his eyes, while he looked at the ferns 
with his spectacles—sly old Jacob! 

“Do you understand any of that rub- 
bish, Suckling?” said Spencer to me. 

“Yes, and be hanged to it. I have 
been dragged over the Lenox hills to 
that sort of talk all the fall.” 

“ Well, I do not, and I would rather 
hear her sing ‘My Summer Rose,’ 
wouldn't you, Suckling?” 
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“Well, [don’tknow. I have heard 
her sing so many different strains with 
all you silly fellows, that it has be- 
come the same thing to me.” 

“The only sensible thing or intelli- 
gible thing they have said for half an 
hour, Tom, was ‘ maiden-hair.’” 

“Yes, they did say ‘walking leaf,’ 
and ‘you are such a close observer.’ 
That, at least, was English.” 

“Tt was, and a good description, 
too, of Jacob himself. Look at him 
now.” And we looked to see Jacob, at 
the end of the long parlor, as far as he 
could get from us, hanging over Lucy 
and talking so earnestly and low that 
we became walking ferns ourselves, 
and stole out through the dining-room, 
leaving our adieux with Washington, 
the colored waiter. 

This son of Africa was very much 
interested in my cousin’s flirtations. 
His life was a burden to him, having 
to answer the front door-bell, receive 
bouquets and notes, and carry re- 
sponses. It was fortunate for Wash- 
ington that his sympathetic, tropical 
nature gave him an interest in the 
work, else he would have given warn- 
ing early in the season. 

Well, having danced, flirted, dined, 
dressed, until they were all tired of it, 
a gay party, with Lucy and Miss Stan- 
ton at the head of it, determined to go 
out and see Niagara in winter, ‘for a 
change,” as they observed. No peo- 
ple need a change so much as these 
children of luxury. They do not get 
that healthful variety of emotions 
which life furnishes to the hard work- 
ed, the much troubled and afflicted, or 
the very hungry. They would often 
pay more for an appetite than for a 
dinner at Delmonico’s; and as for a 
new sensation, we all know what enor- 
mous sums have been offered for 
that. 

I exempt Jacob and myself from 
this list of enervated luxurists. Jacob 
was a hard-working, successful law- 
yer, and I “a young man in an of- 
fice.” Tam not yet a great lawyer, but 
I expect every day I shall be. I 
am waiting for Sir Alexander Cock- 
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burn and William M. Evarts to get 
out of the way, because I do not wish 
to overwhelm them; they have been 
patient, hard-working men, and it 
will be cruel to show them what 
heights of legal greatness remain to be 
scaled, so I contain my own impres- 
sive talents as yet within myself. 

Jacob and I determined, however 
much the legal interests of New York 
might suffer, that we would join this 
party, and we did, at much personal 
sacrifice. We, therefore, were the 
ones who ought to have enjoyed it 
most, but I am afraid fortune was un- 
just as usual. 

Lucy and Brisbane, Spencer and 
Wortley, seemed to be playing their 
usual game of shuttlecock, double 
shuttlecock. That pretty picture of 
Madame du Barry throwing up the 
oranges for old Louis XV. occurred 
to me. Jacob seemed to belong to 
Miss Stanton, a quiet and exclusive 
girl, who never talked to but one man 
at a time, while Lucy required at 
least four to bring her out at all. 

Spencer and I had one moment of 
pleasure together. It was at the 
railway station. 

“No ferns at Niagara now, Tom,” 
said he. 

““No, by Jupiter! Thermometer at 
eight below. Do look at Jacob.” 

Now we were beautiful in seal-skin 
caps, elegant fur-lined coats, ete; but 
Jacob was horrible in an old green 
shawl, which was tied over the baggy 
brown overcoat of two winters ago. 

“T wonder what variety of fern that 
shaw] resembles,” said Spencer. “ It's 
a pale green any how, Tom.” 

“ Yes, stipitate, subcrenate, cordate- 
auriculate; a very marked variety, I 
should say.” ° 

“No matter, Tom, he will have bot 
girls at his feet all the way. I bell 
you, Tom, Jacob has got some im- 
mense attraction that we have not. 
What is it? Has he money?” 

“No, not enough to pay for a new 
coat. I think, Spencer, that he is a 
male flirt, and knows how to set them 
against each other.” 
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“Perhaps he is merely an honest 
gentleman,” said Spencer musingly. 

“He certainly is that. Yes, coming, 
Lucy. I have got the checks,” and 
we started. Lucy’s mother, my ex- 
cellent aunt, had been torn from her 
luxurious, comfortable home, in the 
dead of winter, to escort this party; 
and she was very much disgusted, I 
believe. I am a favorite with that 
lady, so I spent most of the time talk- 
ing to her. We had a drawing-room 
car, and played cards, ate luncheon, 
talked, and sang all day, always under 
the circumspect eye of my aunt. 

‘What are they doing now?” said 
she, looking up from her novel. 

“Lucy, Mr. Brisbane, Mr. Spencer, 
and Mr. Wortley are playing whist, 
aunt.” 

‘*And what is Mr. Oldershaw do- 
ing?” 

“ Looking on, aunt.” 

‘Well, had not you better go and 
talk to Miss Stanton, Tom? Not as if 
you felt that she were neglected.” 

So I sauntered on, stopping to speak 
to Jacob: 

“Cupid and my Campaspe played 

At cards for kisses; Cupid paid 

His stakes for quivers, bows and arrows, 
His mother’s doves, and team of sparrows.” 

«Loses them, too,” said Jacob as I 
passed. 

“See, Miss Lucy wins!” 

‘And Spencer, her partner, wins 
of course.” 

“Yes, Tom,” said Jacob, “I think 
Spencer will win.” And Jacob antici- 
pated me, and swung into the seat be- 
side Miss Stanton. I went back to 
my aunt—no bad company by the way. 

‘Which of these men does Lucy 
like best, Aunt Margaret? I have 
watched them all for more than a 
year, and I am at a loss.” 

“Spencer,” said my aunt in a low 
tone. “But, Tom, never let her 
think that we suspect.” 

I have no idea of describing Niaga- 
ra in winter. All I can say is, that it 
is majestic and very cold. My aunt 
and I, the youngest and oldest of the 
party, rode round with the glasses of 
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the carriage up, and looked at the 
great ice chimney comfortably, through 
that medium. Lucy, Miss Stanton, 
and the rest went about bravely on 
foot, and got their noses very red. It 
was on the third day, I think, that 
Lucy kindly became aware of my ex- 
istence, and took me for a walk over 
to Goat Island. She was delightful- 
ly gotten up in furs, and as for her 
boots, they shamed the historical fur- 
topped ones of Arabella Allen. She 
had a pretty light plaid shaw] on her 
arm, which I was finally permitted to 
carry. 

When we reached the best point of 
view on Goat Island, the scene was 
really sublime; such fairy-like crea- 
tions of ice never existed anywhere 
else out of a poet’s brain or a coquette’s 
heart. I was just about saying so to 
Lucy, when we stumbled over old 
Jacob, who was drawing the nearest 
glacier, as well as his benumbed fin- 
gers would let him. 

“Mr. Oldershaw! and without a 
shawl!” said Lucy tenderly; ‘here, 
take this,” and she seized the pretty 
bright plaid which I had carried and 
threw it around Jacob’s neck. 

“A thousand thanks, dear Miss 
Lucy; how kind youare. What do you 
think of my drawing? I cannot sur- 
render the hope of getting some of 
these delicious forms.” 

“Your drawing is very nice, buta 
photograph would do better. You 
see you cannot gain those infinitesi- 
mal shadows by pencil.” 

“True, true; as Ruskin says, ‘God 
alone can paint what God has made’— 
clouds, and water, and ice, and snow- 
flakes; photography alone can reach 
them!” 

** Let's go home to supper,” said I. 
There was one thing we did enjoy at 
Niagara, and that was a hot supper. 
If we gained nothing further, we gain- 
ed an appetite. How good were those 
oysters, those hot punches, those beef- 
steaks! not to speak of the fried pota- 
toes. 

The next day we came very near 
having a tragedy. They say eighteen 
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or twenty persons are killed every 
year at Niagara, offered up to the ge- 
nius of the Fall. I believe my first 
gray hair dates from that day. What 
must Lucy do but step on a loose piece 
of ice, on that horribly dangerous 
slope near the staircase, and sudden- 
ly disappear! 

Well, it was Spencer who had the 
luck to save her. A movement as 
quick as it was judicious, an inspira- 
tion of “ what to do,” occurred to him. 
He had to be as careful as brave, or 
both would have gone into the whirl- 
ing maelstrom. 

In five minutes we were carrying a 
frightened, half-fainting, half-freezing 
girl home, and Spencer was shaking 
the icy drops from him, like a huge 
Newfoundland. 

It took two or three days to get 
Lucy over the effect of this dreadful 
fright, during which time we men 
should have committed suicide by 
jumping deliberately over th~ Ameri- 
can Fall, but for the game o1 _~ que. 
We had some good games, but were 
not at all sorry when my aunt gave 
the signal to move. 

There was no doubt in the minds of 
the observers that Spencer was here- 
after to be the happy man. There 
was a silence between the saved and 
the rescuer, which was very eloquent ; 
they avoided each other, and were 
embarrassed and conscious, which all 
looked Spencer-ward. 

When we reached New York we 
realized what a comfortable place it 
is, and made several vows never to 
leave it again in winter, except for 
that spot which is just this side of 
Paradise—I refer to the continent of 
Europe. 

Lucy was a very changed girl from 
this time. Whether that icy bath in- 
terfered with her constitution, or 
whether that momentary glance at 
death sobered her, I do not know, but 
she gave over flirting at once and for- 
ever. I shall never tell any one how 
Icame to know of the following in- 
terviews between her and her admi- 
rers, but I can assure my patient read- 
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er that they are entirely correct. Per- 
haps the ferns told me. There is a 
walking fern—why not a talking 
fern? 

“Mr. Brisbane,” said Lucy slowly, 
“you do me too much honor in wish- 
ing me to marry you. I know I have 
been much to blame in receiving your 
attentions as I have done, but I should 
do you a very great wrong if I mar- 
ried you. What should we be in two 
or three years, but a fashionable New 
York couple, pulling different ways? 
I do not love you enough to promise 
great devotion, and we should have 
no room for sacrifice; all would be 
plain sailing on that sea of pleasure, 
on which you and I have seen too 
many wrecks! I am too old for you, 
and have seen too much of the world. 
Marry some very young woman, 
whom you will feel bound to protect, 
and to whom your kindness and your 
wealth will be a soft, luxurious climate 
in which she will blossom. I feel, 
Mr. Brisbane, that a certain amount 
of hardship and duty will be better 
for me.” 

So Mr. Brisbane kissed her hand and 
departed. Then came Wortley. He 
had absolutely made up his mind to 
marry! 

“Mr. Wortley,” said Lucy, “I can- 
not imagine you married! It would 
ruin the most perfect beau in town. 
I can commit no such sacrilege; I 
feel too much for those who come 
after me. Very few men in this coun- 
try know how to play the réle you play 
so well; you are a perfect work of art. 
As a husband I feel that you would be 
lost. Then how could you and I look 
each other in the face and say the 
word ‘constancy’? We should cer- 
tainly laugh! Good-by, Mr. Wort- 
ley!” And I think Wortley was very 
much obliged to her——in a fortnight. 

Spencer’s interview with Lucy has 
not been so clearly reported to me. 
She was seen in tears several times 
after this, and itwas believed by many 
that Spencer was going off into a con- 
sumption, he looked so miserably 
broken-hearted. Once I heard her 
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singing Owen Meredith’s sweet little 
song with a great deal of pathos: 


“ A poet loved a star, 
And to it whispered nichtly, 
‘ Being so fair, why art thou, love, so far? 
Or why so coldly shine, who shinest so 
brightly ? 
O beauty, woo'd and unpossessed, 
O might I to this beating breast 
But clasp thee once, and then die blest!’ 


“That star her poet’s love, 
So mildly warm, made human, 
And leaving for his sake her heaven above 
His star stooped earthward, and became a we- 
man, 
“*Thou who hast woo’d, and hast possessed 
My lover, answer, which was best—- 
The star's beam, or the woman’s breast?’ 


‘I miss from heaven,’ the man replied, 
‘ A light that drew my spirit to it.’ 
And to the man the woman sighed, 
‘I miss from earth a poet.’” 


I did talk with Lucy about Spencer. 

‘“‘Tom,” said she, “can you im- 
agine that a woman as frivolous and 
capricious as I am can have a con- 
science?” 

““ Ye-e-a-s——” said I doubtfully. 
“I can imagine almost anything.” 

“Then perhaps you can understand 
me. Spencer is too good to be trifled 
with, and he is too good to be accept- 
ed, unless a woman could give him a 
passionate devotion. He has saved 
my life, which is another reason why 
I should not ruin his. Now I find 
none of that passionate devotion in my 
heart for Spencer which he deserves. 
I like him perhaps better than any 
man I know, but I do not love him. 
I can imagine a life without Spencer, 
but when I marry I want to love so 
absorbingly that life without that man 
would be impossible.” 

“Lucy! Lucy! you are incorrigible! 
You will never love any man in that 
way, and you will go on until you 
grow more fastidious and less attrac- 
tive, and then you will regret what 
you have thrown away. Let me tell 
you, Lucy, these four or five lovers a 
day will not always be ringing that 
front-door bell.” 

“Very well, Tom, I have known 
worse fates than to live single. It 
takes a very superior woman to be an 
old maid; who knows but I may de- 
velop into that yet?” 
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April had come round again, and 
the Church Music Association had 
passed its first year of existence; we 
were again lingering after a rehearsal. 
It so happened that I looked across 
Steinway Hall through just such a 
long slanting ray of sunset as before. 
There sat Lucy—it struck me she was 
even more radiant than ever—and by 
her side was old Jacob. He looked 
glorified too. 

When we all left the Hall I noticed 
that Lucy took Jacob's arm, and they 
walked off sedately together, as if 
they had been married a hundred 
years. I followed them up Fifth 
Avenue, and into my aunt’s house, 
determined to know the worst. When 
I entered the parlor, I was received 
by Lucy in the most effusive manner. 
She threw her arms round my neck, 
and kissed me. 

“Ah, Tom,” said she, “you do not 
know how happy I am! I am en- 
gaged to Jacob! the only man I ever 
loved! I have loved him so long, and 
I have only been waiting for him to 
speak!” 

“‘ Only think of it, Tom!” said poor, 
distracted, happy Jacob; ‘*‘ how could 
I have believed that one so courted, 
so beautiful, so attractive as your 
cousin, could love such a one as I 
am—lI, so far beneath her in every- 
thing?” 

He didn’t say anything about the 
other men. I declare I believe he 
thought he was as good as any of 
them. 

“‘I—I—wish you joy,” said I feebly, 
and took my leave. 

Of course, I had to be best man, and 
throw the slipper, and do all the 
drudgery as usual. They may go to 
Niagara in winter, now, or to the 
North Pole, without dragging me 
along to play propriety—and no more 
ferns, thank you, for me. 

I think it was the ferns that did it, 
and I shallalways say so; butasI said 
before, you never can tell about these 
women. Ah, Lucy! Lucy! did you 
never think how your boy cousin was 
loving you all the time? 

M. E. W. 8S. 
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rT NHE Apache village had been rep- 

resented as located only five or 
six miles from our camp, but we found 
the distance nearly twice as great; and 
although we rode rapidly, our horses 
being fresh, yet it was quite dark be- 
fore we reached the first lodge, the lo- 
cation of the rest of the village being 
tolerably well defined by the appar- 
ently countless dogs, whose barking at 
our approach called forth most of the 
inhabitants of the village. 

As our coming had been previously 
announced by Little Robe and Yellow 
Bear, our arrival occasioned no sur- 
prise. Inquiring of the first we saw 


where the stream of water was, as 
an Indian village is invariably placed 
in close proximity to water, we were 
soon on our camp ground, which was 
almost within the limits of the village. 
Our horses were soon unsaddled and 
picketed out to graze, fires were start- 


ed by the men preparatory to the en- 
joyment of a cup of coffee, and every 
preliminary made for a good night's 
rest and early start in the morning. 
But here the officers of the party en- 
countered their first drawback. From 
some unexplained cause the pack-mule 
which carried our blankets had with 
his attendant failed thus fur to put in 
an appearance. His head leader had 
probably fallen behind, and in the 
darkness lost the party. The bugler 
was sent to a neighboring eminence to 
sound signals with his bugle, in the 
hope that the absent man with his mule 
might make his way to us, but all to 
no purpose. We were soon forced to 
relinquish all hope of seeing either 
man, mule, or blankets until daylight, 
and consequently the prospect of en- 
joying a comfortable rest was exceed- 
ingly limited. Saddle blankets were 
in great demand, but I was even 
more fortunate. A large number of 
the Apaches had come from their 
lodges out of mere curiosity to see us, 


hoping no doubt too that they might 
secure something to eat. Among them 
was one with whom I was acquaint- 
ed, and to whom I made known the 
temporary loss of my blankets. By 
promising him a pint of sugar and an 
equal amount of coffee on my return 
to my camp, he agreed to loan mea 
buffalo robe until morning. With this 
wrapped around me and the aid of 
a bright blazing camp fire, I passed a 
most comfortable night among my 
less fortunate companions, as we all 
lay stretched out on the ground, using 
our saddles for pillows. 

Early next morning (our pack ani- 
mals having come up in the night) we 
were in our saddles, and on our way 
ready and eager for whatever might 
be in store for us. The route taken 
by the guides led us along the north- 
ern border of the Witchita Mountains, 
our general direction being nearly due 
west. A brief description of these 
mountains and of the surrounding . 
scenery is contained in the first chap- 
ter of “ Life on the Plains.” As soon 
as it had become known in the main 
camp that the expedition of which I 
now write was contemplated, young 
Brewster, who had never relinquished 
his efforts or inquiries to determine 
the fate of his lost sister, came to me 
with an earnest request to be taken as 
one of the party—a request which I 
was only too glad to comply with. 
No person who has not lived on the 
frontier and in an Indian country, can 
correctly realize or thoroughly appre- 
ciate the extent to which a frontiers- 
man becomes familiar with, and ap- 
parently indifferent to the accustomed 
dangers which surround him on every 
side. It is but another verification of 
the truth of the old saying, ‘* Familiar- 
ity breeds contempt.” 

After getting well on our way I be- 
gan, through Romeo, conversing with 
the two chiefs Little Robe and Yellow 
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Bear, who rode at my side, upon the 
topic which was uppermost in the 
minds of the entire party: When and 
where should we probably find their 
people? Before our departure they had 
given me to understand that the vil- 
lages might be found on some one of 
the small streams flowing in a souther- 
ly direction past the western span of 
the Witchita mountains, a distance 
from our main camp not exceeding 
sixty or seventy miles; but I could 
easily perceive that neither of the 
chiefs spoke with a great degree of 
confidence. They explained this by 
stating that the villages would not re- 
main long in one place, and it was 
difficult to say positively in what lo- 
cality or upon what stream we should 
find them; but that when we reached 
the last peak of the Witchita moun- 
tains, which commanded an unlimited 
view of the plains beyond, they would 
send up signal smoke, and perhaps be 
able to obtain a reply from the vil- 
lage. 

In the evening we reached a beau- 
tiful stream of water, with abundance 
of wood in the vicinity; here we halt- 
ed for the night. Our horses were 
fastened to the trees, while the officers 
and men spread their blankets on the 
ground, and in groups of twos and 
threes prepared for the enjoyment of 
a good night’s rest. One sentry 
remained awake during the night, 
and in order that the loss of sleep 
should be as little as might be con- 
sistent with our safety, the relief, in- 
stead of being composed of three men, 
each of whom would have to remain 
on duty two hours for every four 
hours of rest, was increased in num- 
ber so that each member thereof 
was required to remain on post but a 
single hour during the night. While 
I felt confidence in the good intentions 
of the two chiefs, I did not neglect to 
advise the guards to keep a watchful 
eye upon them, as we could not af- 
ford to run any avoidable risks. Long 
after we had sought the solace of our 
blankets, and I had dropped into a 
comfortable doze, I was awakened by 
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an Indian song. There was, of course, 
no occasion for alarm from this inci- 
dent, yet it was sufficient to induce me 
to get up and make my way to the 
small fire, around which I knew the 
three Indians and Romeo to be lying, 
and from the vicinity of which the 
singing evidently came. As I ap- 
proached the fire I found Neva, the 
Blackfoot, replenishing the small flame 
with a few dried twigs, while Romeo 
and Yellow Bear were sitting near by 
enjoying some well-broiled beef ribs. 
Little Robe was reclining, in a half- 
sitting position, against a tree, and, ap- 
parently oblivious to the presence of 
his companions, was singing or chant- 
ing an Indian melody, the general 
tenor of which seemed to indicate a 
lightness of spirits. Young Brewster 
—unable, perhaps, to sleep, owing to 
thoughts of his lost sister—had joined 
the group, and appeared an interested 
observer of what was going on. I in- 
quired of Romeo why Little Robe had 
selected such an unreasonable hour to 
indulge in his wild melodies. Romeo 


repeated the inquiry to Little Robe, 


who replied that he had been away 
from his lodge for a long time, and 
the thought of soon returning, and of 
being with his people once more, had 
filled his heart with a gladness which 
could only find utterance in song. 
Taking a seat on the ground by the 
side of young Brewster, I joined the 
group. As neither Little Robe nor 
Yellow Bear could understand a word 
of English, and Neva was busily en- 
gaged with his culinary operations, 
young Brewster, with unconcealed de- 
light, informed me that from conver- 
sations with Little Robe, who appear- 
ed in a more communicative mood 
than usual, he felt cheered by the be- 
lief that at last he was in a fair way to 
discover the why reabouts of his captive 
sister. He then briefly detailed how 
Little Robe, little dreaming that his 
listener was so deeply interested in his 
words, had admitted that the Chey- 
ennes had two white girls as prison- 
ers, the date of the capture of one of 
them and the personal description 
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given by Little Robe closely answer- 
ing to that of Brewster's sister. In 
the hope of gleaning other valuable 
information from time to time, I ad- 
vised the young man not to acquaint 
the Indians with the fact that he had 
lost a sister by capture ; else, becoming 
suspicious, the supply of information 
might be cut off. 

The tidings in regard to the captured 
girls were most encouraging, and spur- 
red us to leave no effort untried to re- 
lease them from the horrors of their 
situation. Before daylight the follow- 
ing morning we had breakfasted, and 
as soon as it was sufficiently light to 
enable us to renew our march we set 
out, still keeping almost due west. In 
the afternoon of that day we reached 
the last prominent peak of the Witch- 
ita mountains, from which point Lit- 
tle Robe and Yellow Bear had said 
they would send up a signal smoke. 

I had often during an Indian cam- 
paign seen these signal smokes, on my 
front, on my right and left—every- 
where, in fact—but could never catch 
a glimpse of the Indians who were en- 


gaged in making them, nor did I com- 
prehend at the time the precise im- 


port of the signals. I was glad, there- 
fore, to have an opportunity to stand 
behind the scenes, as it were, and not 
only witness the modus operandi, but 
understand the purpose of the actors. 

Arriving at the base of the moun- 
tain or peak, the height of which did 
not exceed one thousand feet, we dis- 
mounted, and leaving our horses on 
the plain below, owing to the rough 
and rocky character of the ascent, a 
small portion of our party, including, 
of course, the two chiefs, climbed to 
the summit. After sweeping the 
broad horizon which spread out before 
us, and failing to discover any evi- 
dence of the presence of an Indian vil- 
lage anywhere within the scope of our 
vision, the two chiefs set about to 
make preparations necessary to ena- 
ble them to “call to the village,” as 
they expressed it. 

I have alluded in a former article to 
the perfect system of signals in use 
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among the Indians of the plains. That 
which I am about to describe briefly 
was but one of many employed by 
them. First gathering an_armfal of 
dried grass and weeds, this was car- 
ried and placed upon the highest point 
of the peak, where, everything being 
in readiness, the match was applied 
close to the ground ; but the blaze was 
no sooner well lighted and about to 
envelop the entire amount of grass 
collected, than Little Robe began 
smothering it with the unlighted por- 
tion. This accomplished, a slender 
column of gray smoke began to as- 
cend in a perpendicular column. 
This, however, was not enough, as 
such a signal, or the appearance of 
such, might be created by white men, 
or might rise from a simple camp fire. 
Little Robe now took his scarlet blan- 
ket from his shoulders, and with a 
graceful wave threw it so as to cover 
the smouldering grass, when, assisted 
by Yellow Bear, he held the corners 
and sides so closely to the ground as 
to almost completely confine and cut 
off the coiumn of smoke. Waiting but 
for a few moments, and until he saw 
the smoke beginning to escape from 
beneath, he suddenly threw the blan- 
ket aside, and a beautiful balloon- 
shaped column puffed upward, like 
the white cloud of smoke which at- 
tends the discharge of a field piece. 

Again casting the blanket on the 
pile of grass, the column was inter- 
rupted as before, and again in due 
time released, so that a succession of 
elongated, egg-shaped puffs of smoke 
kept ascending toward the sky in the 
most regular manner. This bead- 
like column of smoke, considering the 
height from which it began to ascend, 
was visible from points on the level 
plain fifty miles distant. 

The sight of these two Indian chiefs 
so intently engaged in this simple but 
effective mode of telegraphing was 
to me full of interest, and this inci- 
dent was vividly recalled when I came 
across Stanley’s painting of “The 
Signal,” in which two chiefs or war- 
riors are standing upon a large rock, 
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with lighted torch in hand, while far 
in the distance is to be seen the an- 
swering column, as it ascends above 
the tops of the trees, from the valley 
where no doubt the village is pleas- 
antly located. In our case, however, 
the picture was not so complete in its 
results. For strain our eager eyes as 
we might in every direction, no re- 
sponsive signal could be discovered, 
and finally the chiefs were reluctantly 
forced to acknowledge that the vil- 
lages were not where they expected 
to find them, and that to reach them 
would probably involve a longer 
journey than we had anticipated. De- 
scending from the mountain, we con- 
tinued our journey, still directing our 
course nearly due west, as the two 
chiefs felt confident the villages were 
in that direction. That day and the 
next passed without further incident. 

After arriving at camp on the sec- 
ond evening, a conversation with the 
two Indian chiefs made it seem proba- 
ble that our journey would have to be 
prolonged several days beyond the 
time which was deemed necessary 
when we left the main camp. And as 
our supply of provisions was limited 
to our supposed wants during the 
shorter journey, it was necessary to 
adopt measures for obtaining fresh 
supplies. ‘This was the more impera- 
tive as the country through which we 
were then passing was almost devoid 
of game. Our party was so small in 
number that our safety would be 
greatly imperilled by any serious re- 
duction, yet it was a measure of ne- 
cessity that a message should be sent 
back to General Sheridan, informing 
him of our changed plans and provid- 
ing for a renewal of our stores. 

I acquainted the men of my com- 
mand with my desire, and it was not 
long before a soldierly young trooper 
announced that he would volunteer to 
carry a despatch safely through. The 
gallant offer was accepted, and I was 
soon seated on the ground, pencil in 
hand, writing to General Sheridan a 
hurried account of our progress thus 
far and our plans for the future, with 
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a request to forward to us a supply of 
provisions; adding that the party es 
corting them could follow on our trail, 
and i would arrange to find them 
when required. I also requested that 
Colonel Cook, who commanded the 
sharpshooters, should be detailed to 
command the escort, and that Califor- 
nia Joe might also be sent with the 
party. 

It was decided that the despatch 
bearer should remain in camp with us 
until dark and then set out on his re- 
turn to the main camp. Being well 
mounted, well armed, and a cool, dar- 
ing young fellow, I felt but little 
anxiety as to his success. Leaving 
him to make his solitary journey guid- 
ed by the light of the stars, and con- 
cealing himself during the day, we 
will continue our search after what 
then seemed to us the two lost tribes. 

Daylight as usual found us in our 
saddles, the country continuing in- 
teresting but less rolling, and (we 
judge by appearances) less productive. 
We saw but littie game along our line 
of march, and the importance of time 
rendered delays of all kinds undesira- 
ble. The countenances of Little Robe 
and Yellow Bear wore an anxious 
look, and I could see that they began 
to doubt their ability to determine posi- 
tively the locality of the villages. 
Neva, the Blackfoot, was full of stories 
connected with his experiences under 
General Fremont, and appeared more 
hopeful than the twochiefs. He claim- 
ed to be a son-in-law of Kit Carson, 
his wife, a half-breed, being deceas- 
ed. Carson, it appeared, had al- 
ways regarded Neva with favor, and 
often made him and his family band- 
some presents. I afterwards saw a 
son of Neva, an extremely handsome 
boy of fourteen, whose comely face 
and features clearly betrayed the mix- 
ture of blood indicated by Neva. 

Yellow Bear finally encouraged us 
by stating that by noon the following 
day we would arrive at a stream, on 
whose banks he expected to find the 
Arapaho village, and perhaps that 
of the Cheyennes. This gave us re- 
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newed hope, and furnished us a topic 
of conversation after we had reached 
our camp that night. Nothing occur- 
red worthy of note until about noon 
next day, when Yellow Bear informed 
me that we were within a few miles 
of the stream to which he had referred 
the day before, and added that if the 
village was there his people would 
have a lookout posted on a little knoll 
which we would find about a mile 
from the village in our direction; and 
as the appearance of our entire force 
might give alarm, Yellow Bear sug- 
gested that he, with Little Robe, Ro- 
meo, Neva, myself, and two or three 
others, should ride some distance in 
advance. 

Remembering the proneness of the 
Indians to stratagem, I was yet im- 
pressed not only with the apparent 
sincerity of Yellow Bear thus far, but 
by the soundness of the reasons he 
gave for our moving in advance. I 
assented to his proposition, but my 
confidence was not sufficiently great to 
prevent me from quietly slipping a 
fresh cartridge in my rifle, as it lay in 
front of me across my saddle-bow, nor 
from unbuttoning the strap which held 
my revolver in place by my side. 
Fortunately, however, nothing occur- 
red to make it necessary to displace 
either rifle or revolver. 

After riding in advance for a couple 
of miles, Yellow Bear pointed out in 
the distance the little mound at which 
he predicted we would see something 
posted in the way of information con- 
cerning his tribe. If the latter was not 
in the vicinity a letter would no doubt 
be found at the mound, which now be- 
came an object of interest to all of us, 
each striving to be the first to discover 
the confirmation of Yellow Bear's pre- 
diction. 

In this way we continued to ap- 
proach the mound until not more than 
a mile of level plain separated us from 
it, and still nothing could be seen to 
encourage us, when, owing to my rea- 
son being quickened by the excitement 
of the occasion, thus giving me an ad- 
vantage over the chiefs, or from other 
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causes, I caught sight of what would 
ordinarily have been taken for two 
half-round stones or small bowlders, 
just visible above the upper circle of 
the mound, as projected against the 
sky beyond. A second glance con- 
vinced me that instead of the stones 
which they so closely resembled, they 
were neither more nor less than the 
upper parts of the heads of two Indians, 
who were no doubt studying our 
movements with a view of determin- 
ing whether we were a friendly or war 
party. 

Reassuring myself by the aid of my 
field-glass, I announced my discovery 
to the chiefs and the rest of the party. 
Yellow Bear immediately cantered his 
pony a few yards to the front, when, 
freeing his scarlet blanket from his 
shoulders, he waved it twice or thrice 
in a mysterious manner, and waited 
anxiously the response. In a moment 
the two Indians, the tops of whose 
heads had alone been visible, rode 
boldly to the crest of the mound and 
answered the signal of Yellow Bear, 
who uttered a quick, oft-repeated 
whoop, and, at my suggestion, gal- 
loped in advance, to inform his people 
who we were, and our object in visit- 
ing them. By the time we reached 
the mound all necessary explanations 
had been made, and the two Indians 
advanced at Yellow Bear's bidding 
and shook hands with me, afterward 
going through the same ceremony 
with the other officers. Yellow Bear 
then despatched one of the Indians to 
the village, less than two miles dis- 
tant, to give news of our approach. 

It seemed that they had scarcely 
had time to reach the village, before 
young and old began flocking out to 
meet us, some on ponies, others on 
mules, and occasionally two full-grown 
Indians would be seen mounted on one 
diminutive pony. If any of our party 
had feared that our errand was attend- 
ed with risk, their minds probably un- 
derwent a change when they looked 
around, and upon all sides saw armed 
warriors, whose numbers exceeded 
ours more than ten to one, and whose 
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entire bearing and demeanor toward 
us gave promise of any but hostile 
feelings. 

Not deeming it best to allow them 
to encircle us too closely, I requested 
Yellow Bear, in whose peaceable de- 
sires I had confidence, to direct his 
people to remain at some distance 
from us, so as not to impede our pro- 
gress; at the same time to inform 
them that it was our purpose to pitch 
our camp immediately alongside of 
theirs, when full opportunity would 
be given for interchange of visits. 
This proposition seemed to meet with 
favor, and our route was left unob- 
structed. A short ride brought us to 
the village, the lodges composing 
which were dotted in a picturesque 
manner along the left branch of Mul- 
berry creek, one of the tributaries of 
Red river. 

I decided to cross the creek and bi- 
vouac on the right bank, opposite the 
lower end of the village, and within 
easy pistol range of the nearest lodge. 
This location may strike the reader 
with some surprise, and may suggest 
the inquiry why we did not locate our- 
selves at some point further removed 
from the village. It must be remem- 
bered that in undertaking to penetrate 
the Indian country with so small a 
force, I acted throughout upon the be- 
lief that if proper precautions were 
adopted, the Indians would not mo- 
lest us. Indians contemplating a bat- 
tle, either offensive or defensive, are 
always anxious to have their women 
and children removed from all danger 
thereof. By our watchfulness we in- 
tended to let the Indians see that there 
would be no opportunity for them to 
take us by surprise, but that if fight- 
ing was intended, it should not be all 
on one side. For this reason I decided 
to locate our camp as close as conve- 
nient to the village, knowing that the 
close proximity of their women and 
children, and their necessary exposure 
in case of conflict, would operate as a 
powerful argument in favor of peace, 
when the question of peace or war 
came to be discussed. 
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But right here I will do the Arap- 
ahoes justice, by asserting that after 
the first council, which took place in 
my camp the same evening, and after 
they had had an opportunity to learn 
the exact character and object of our 
mission, as told to them by me, and 
confirmed by the earnest addresses of 
Yellow Bear and Little Robe, they 
evinced toward us nothing but friend- 
ly feeling, and exhibited a ready wil- 
lingness to conform to the only de- 
mand we made of them, which was 
that they should proceed at once, with 
their entire village, to our main camp, 
within their reservation, and then re- 
port to General Sheridan. 

Little Raven, the head chief, spoke 
for his people, and expressed their 
gratification at the reports brought to 
them by Yellow Bear and Little Robe. 
They accepted with gladness the offer 
of peace, and promised to set out in 
three days to proceed to our main 
camp, near the site of Fort Sill. As it 
was quite late before the council con- 
cluded the discussion of questions per- 
taining to the Arapahoes, no refer- 
ence was made to the Cheyennes; be- 
sides, I knew that Little Robe would 
be able to gather all possible informa- 
tion concerning them. 

Little Raven invited me to visit him 
the following day in his village, an 
invitation I promised to accept. Be- 
fore the chiefs separated, I requested 
Little Raven to give notice through 
them to all his people, that after it be- 
came dark it would no longer be safe 
for any of them to approach our camp, 
as, according to our invariable custom, 
guards would be posted about camp 
during the entire night; and as we 
could not distinguish friends from 
foes in the darkness, the sentries would 
be ordered to fire on every object seen 
approaching our camp. To this Lit- 
tle Raven and his chiefs promised as- 
sent. I then further informed him 
that during our stay near them we 
should always be glad, during the 
hours of daylight, to receive visits 
from him or from any of his people, 
but to prevent confusion or misunder- 
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standing, not more than twenty In- 
dians would be permitted to visit our 
camp at one time. This also was 
agreed to, and the chiefs, after shak- 
ing hands and uttering the customary 
“How,” departed to their village. 
Yellow Bear remained only long 
enough to say that, his family being 
in the village, he preferred, of course, 
to be with them, but assured us that 
his people were sincere in their pro- 
testations of peace, and that we might 
sleep as soundly as if we were back 
among our comrades, in the main 
camp, with no fears of unfriendly inter- 
ruption. 

After tethering our horses and pack 
mules securely in our midsé, and poust- 
ing the guards for the night, each one 
of our little party, first satisfying him- 
self that his firearms were in good or- 
der and loaded, spread his blanket on 
the ground, and, with his saddle for a 
pillow, the sky unobscured by tent or 
roof above him, was soon reposing 
comfortably on the broad bosom of 
mother earth, where, banishing from 
the mind as quickly as possible all vis- 
ions of Indians, peace commissioners, 
etc., sleep soon came to the relief of 
each, and we all, except the guards, 
rested as peacefully and comfortably 
as if at home under our mother’s roof; 
and yet we all, in seeking our lowly 
couches that night, felt that the chances 
were about even whether or not we 
should be awakened by the war whoop 
of our dusky neighbors. Nothing oc- 
curred, however, to disturb our dreams 
or break our slumber, save, perhaps, 
in my own case. From a greater 
sense of responsibility, perhaps, than 
rested on my comrades, but not great- 
er danger, I awoke at different hours 
during the night, and to assure my- 
self that all was well, rose up to a sit- 
ting posture on the ground, and, aided 
by the clear sky and bright starlight, 
looked about me, only to see, how- 
ever, the dim outlines of my sleeping 
comrades as they lay in all manner of 
attitudes around me, wrapped in their 
blankets of gray, while our faithful 
horses, picketed in the midst of their 
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sleeping riders, were variously dis- 
posed, some lying down, resting from 
the fatigues of the march, others nib- 
bling the few tufts of grass which the 
shortness of their tether enabled them 
to reach, That which gave me 
strongest assurance of safety, how- 
ever, as I glanced across the little 
stream, and beheld the conical forms 
of the white lodges of the Indians, was 
the silent picture of the sentry as he 
paced his lonely post within a few feet 
of whereI lay. And when to my in- 
quiry, in subdued tones, if all had been 
quiet during the night, came the 
prompt, soldierly response, ‘ All quiet, 
sir,” I felt renewed confidence, and 
again sought the solace of my eques- 
trian pillow. 

Breakfasting before the stars bade 
us good night, or rather good morn- 
ing, daylight found us ready for the 
duties of the day. As soon as the In- 
dians were prepared for my visit, Yel- 
low Bear came to inform me of the 
fact, and to escort me to Little Raven’s 
lodge. Romeo and Neva accompa- 
nied me, the former as interpreter. I 
directed Captain Robbins, the officer 
next in rank, to cause all men to re- 
main closely in camp during my ab- 
sence, and to be careful not to permit 
more than the authorized number of 
Indians to enter; also to watch well 
the Indian village, not that I believed 
there would be an attempt at strata- 
gem, but deemed it well to be on 
guard. To convince the Indians of 
my own sincerity, I left my rifle and 
revolver with my men, a measure of 
not such great significance as it might 
at first seem, as the question of arms 
or no arms would have exercised but 
little influence in determining my fate 
had the Indians, as I never for a mo- 
ment believed, intended treachery. 

Arrived at Little Raven’s lodge, I 
found him surrounded by all his prin- 
cipal chiefs, a place being reserved by 
his side for me. After the usual 
smoke and the preliminary moments 
of silence, which strongly reminded 
me of the deep silence which is the 
prelude to religious services in some 
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of our churches, Little Raven began 
a speech, which was mainly a review 
of what had been agreed upon the 
evening before, and closed with the 
statement that his people were highly 
pleased to see white men among them 
as friends, and that the idea of com- 
plying with my demand in regard to 
proceeding to our main camp had 
been discussed with great favor by all 
of his people, who were delighted with 
this opportunity of terminating the 
war. All questions affecting the Ara- 
pahoes being satisfactorily disposed 
of, I now introduced the subject of the 
whereabouts of the Cheyenne village, 
stating that my purpose was to extend 
to them the same terms as had been 
accepted by the Arapahoes. 

To this I could obtain no decisive or 
satisfactory reply. The Cheyennes 
were represented to be moving con- 
stantly, hence the difficulty in inform- 
ing me accurately as to their location ; 
but all agreed that the Cheyennes 
were a long distance west of where 
we then were. Finally I obtained a 
promise from Little Raven that he 
would select two of his active young 
warriors, who would accompany me 
in my search for the Cheyenne viliage, 
and whose knowledge of the country 
and acquaintance with the Cheyennes 
would be of incalculable service to 
me. As the limited amount of provi- 
sions on hand would not justify us in 
continuing our search for the Chey- 
ennes, I decided to await the arrival 
of Colonel Cook, who, I felt confident, 
would reach us in a few days. 

In the mean while the day fixed for 
the departure of the Arapahoes came, 
and the village was all commotion 
and activity, lodges being taken down 
and packed on ponies and mules; the 
activity, I might mention, being con- 
fined, however, to the squaws, the no- 
ble lords of the forest sitting uncon- 
cernedly by, quietly smoking their 
long red clay pipes. I was sorry to 
lose the services of Yellow Bear, but 
it was necessary for him to accompany 
his people, particularly as he repre- 
sented the peace element. I gave 
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him a letter to General Sheridan, in 
which I informed the latter of our 
meeting with the Arapahoes, the 
council, and the final agreement. In 
view of the further extension of our 
journey, I requested a second detach- 
ment to be sent on our trail, with sup- 
plies, to meet us on our return. 
Everything being in readiness. the 
chiefs, commencing with Little Raven, 
gathered around me, and bade me 
good-by, Yellow Bear being the last 
to take his ieave. This being ended, 
the entire village was put in motion, 
and soon stretched itself into a long, 
irregular column. 

The chiefs formed the advance; 
next came the squaws and children 
and the old men, followed by the pack 
animals bearing the lodges and house- 
hold goods; after these came the herd, 
consisting of hundreds of loose ponies 
and mules, driven by squaws; while 
on the outskirts of the entire caval- 
cade rode the young men and boys, 
performing the part of assistants to 
the herders, but more important as 
fiankers or videttes in case of danger 
or attack. Nor must I omit another 
important element in estimating the 
population of an Indian village, the 
dogs. These were without number, 
and of all colors and sizes. It was 
difficult to determine which outnum- 
bered the other, the dogs or their own- 
ers. Some of the former were mere 
puppies, unable to travel; these were 
carefully stowed away in a comforta- 
ble sort of basket, made of willows, 
and securely attached to the back of 
one of the pack animals, the mother 
of the interesting family trotting along 
contentedly by the side of the latter. 

After the excitement attending the 
departure of the Indians had passed, 
and the last glimpse of the departing 
village had been had, our little party 
seemed lonely enough, as we stood 
huddled together on the bank of Mul- 
berry creek. There was nothing to be 
done until the arrival of our expected 
supplies. Little Robe, impatient at 
the proposed delay, concluded to start 
at once in quest of his people, and if 
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possible persuade them to meet us in- 
stead of awaiting our arrival. He ev- 
idently was anxious to have peace 
concluded with the Cheyennes, and 
thus enable his people to be placed on 
the same secure footing with the Ara- 
pahoes. Instead of opposing, I en- 
couraged him in the execution of his 
plan, although loath to part with him. 
The two young Arapahoes were to 
remain with me, however, and by con- 
cert of plan between them and Little 
Robe we would be able to follow the 
trail. 

It was agreed that if Little Robe 
should come up with his people and 
be able to induce them to return, he 
was to send up smoke signals each 
morning and evening, in order that we 
might receive notice of their approach 
and be able to regulate our march ac- 
cordingly. Giving him a sufficient 
supply of coffee, sugar, and hard 
bread, we saw Little Robe set out on 
his solitary journey in the character of 
a veritable peace commissioner. 

I might fill several pages in describ- 
ing the various expedients to which 
our little party resorted in order to 
dispose of our time while waiting the 
arrival of our supplies. How Romeo, 
by the promise of a small reward in 
case he was successful, was induced to 
attempt to ride a beautiful Indian 
pony, which we had caught on the 
plains, and which was still as wild and 
unbroken as if he had never felt the 
hand of man. The ground selected 
was a broad border of deep sand, ex- 
tending up and down the valley. Two 
long lariats were securely fastened to 
the halter. At the end of one was my 
brother. I officiated at the end of the 
other, with the pony standing midway 
between us, some twenty feet from 
either, and up to his fetlocks in sand, 
an anxious spectator of what was go- 
ing on. Everything being in readi- 
ness, Romeo, with never a fear or 
doubt as to the result, stepped quietly 
up to the side of the pony, who, turn- 
ing his head somewhat inquiringly, 
uttered a few snorts indicative of any- 
thing but gentleness. Romeo, who 
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was as active as a cat, succeeded in 
placing his hands on the pony’s back, 
and with an injunction to us to keep 
firm hold on the lariats, he sprang 
lightly upon the back of the pony and 
seized the mane. I have seen trained 
mules, the delight of boys who attend 
the circus, and sometimes of persons 
of more advanced age, and have wit- 
nesséd the laughable efforts of the 
youngsters who vainly endeavor to 
ride the contumacious quadruped once 
around the ring ; but I remember noth- 
ing of this description to equal or re- 
semble the frantic plunges of the In- 
dian pony in his untrained efforts to free 
his back from its burden, nor the 
equally frantic and earnest efforts of 
the rider to maintain his position. 
Fortunately for the holders of the lar- 
iats, they exceeded the length of the 
pony’s legs, or his heels, which were 
being elevated in all directions, and 
almost at the same time, would have 
compelled us to relinquish our hold, 
and leave Romeo to his fate. As both 
pony and rider seemed to redouble 
their efforts for the mastery, the scene 
became more ludicrous, while the 
hearty and prolonged shouts of laugh- 
ter from the bystanders on all sides 
seemed only to add intensity to the 
contest. 

This may strike the reader as a not 
very dignified proceeding, particularly 
upon the part of one of the lariat hold- 
ers; but we were not studying how to 
appear dignified, but how to amuse 
ourselves. So exhausted did I become 
with unrestrained laughter, as I be- 
held Romeo in his lofty gyrations 
about a centre which belonged to the 
movable order, that a much further 
prolongation of the sport would have 
forced me to relinquish my hold on the 
lariat. But I was spared this result. 
The pony, as if studying the problem, 
had indulged in almost every conceiv- 
able form of leaping, and now, rising 
almost perpendicularly on his hind 
legs, stood erect, pawing the air with 
his fore legs, and compelling Romeo, 
in order to prevent himself from slid- 
ing off, to clasp him about the neck 
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with both arms. The pony seemed 
almost as if waiting this situation, as 
with the utmost quickness, and before 
Romeo could resume his seat, he de- 
scended from his elevated attitude, 
and the next moment his head was al- 
most touching the ground, and his 
heels occupied the space just vacated 
by his head in midair. This sudden 
change was too much for Romeo, and 
as if projected from an ancient cata- 
pult, he departed from his place on the 
back of the pony, and landed on the 
deep, soft sand, many feet in advance 
of his late opponent. Three times 
was this repeated, with almost the 
same result, until finally Romeo, as 
he brushed the sand from his matted 
locks, expressed it as his opinion that 
no one but an Indian could ride that 
pony. As Romeo was half Indian, 
the distinction seemed finely drawn. 

Innumerable were the tricks played 
on each other by one and all; every- 
thing seemed legitimate sport which 
tended to: kill time. Three days after 
the departure of the Arapaho village, 
the lookout reported that parties were 
in sight some three or four miles in 
the direction taken by the village. 
This created no little excitement in 
camp. Field-glasses were brought into 
immediate requisition, and after a 
careful examination of the parties, 
who could be plainly seen approach- 
ing us in the distance, we all came to 
the conclusion that what we saw must 
be the escort with our supplies. A 
few horses were soon saddled, and two 
of the officers, with some of the men, 
galloped out to meet the advancing 
party. It proved to be Colonel Cook, 
with California Joe and a dozen men, 
bringing with them several pack ani- 
mals loaded with fresh supplies. 

I need not say how we welcomed 
their arrival. It was too late in the 
day to make it desirable for us to set 
out on the trail of Little Robe, as it 
was necessary to unpack and issue ra- 
tions and repack the remainder; so 
that it was concluded to remain until 
next morning,.an additional reason in 
favor of this resolution being that the 
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horses of Colonel Cook’s party would 
have the benefit of rest. The account 
given by Colonel Cook and California 
Joe concerning their march was ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It will be re- 
membered that it was the expectation 
that we would find the Arapaho vil- 
lage nearer our main camp than we 
afterward did, and in my letter to 
General Sheridan I had intimated that 
Colonel Cook wouid probably over- 
take us at a point not far from the ter- 
mination of the Witchita mountains. 

Colonel Cook arrived at the desig- 
nated point, but we, of course, had 
gone, and not finding any letter or 
signal at our deserted camp, he be- 
came, not unnaturally, anxious as to 
where we had gone. This will not be 
wondered at when it is remembered 
that he had but thirteen men with 
him, and was then in a hostile coun- 
try, and far from all support. How- 
ever, he had nothing to do but to con- 
tinue on our trail. That niglit will no 
doubt live long in the memory of Col- 
onel Cook. 

After reaching camp with his little 
party, in a small piece of timber, he, 
as he afterward related to me, began 
taking a mental survey of his situation. 
For fear of misleading the reader, I 
will here remark, as I have indicated 
in previous chapters, that fear, or a 
lack of the highest order of personal 
courage, was not numbered among 
the traits of character possessed by 
this officer. After seeing that the an- 
imals were properly secured for the 
night, and his men made comfortable, 
he sat down by the camp fire awaiting 
the preparation of his evening meal. 
In the mean time California Joe found 
him, and entered into a discussion as 
to the probabilities of overtaking us 
soon, and in a kind of Jack Bunsby 
style suggested, if not, why not? 

The more Colonel Cook looked at 
the matter, the more trying seemed his 
position. Had he known, as we then 
knew, that the Arapahoes had been 
found, and a peaceful agreement en- 
tered into, it would have solved all his 
difficulty. Of this he of course was 
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ignorant, and thoughts ran through 
his mind that perhaps my little party 
had been led on only to be massacred, 
and his would follow blindly to the 
same fate. This recalled all former 
Indian atrocities with which he was 
familiar, while prominent above them 
all rose before him the fate of young 
Kidderand party, whose fate is record- 
ed in a former chapter 

In thinking of this, Colonel Cook 
was struck by acoincidence. Kidder’s 
party consisted of almost the identical 
number which composed his own. 
Kidder had a guide, and Cook had 
California Joe; all of which, without 
attaching any importance to his words, 
the latter took pains to remind Col- 
onel Cook of. By the time supper 
was prepared Colonel Cook felt the re- 
sponsibilities of his position too strong- 
ly to have any appetite for food, so 
that when supper was commenced he 
simply declined it, and invited Cali- 
fornia Joe to help himself—an invita- 
tion the latter was not slow in accept- 
ing. Posting his guards for the night, 
Colonel Cook felt that to sleep was 
impossible. He took his seat by the 
camp fire, and with his arms by his 
side impatiently waited the coming of 
dawn. 

California Joe, who regarded the 
present as of far more importance than 
the future, and whose slumber would 
have been little disturbed even had he 
known that hostile Indians were soon 
to be encountered, disposed of Colonel 
Cook’s supper, and then, wrapping 
himself up in his blanket, stretched 
himself under a tree near the fire, and 
was soon sleeping soundly. His brief 
account of the enjoyment he derived 
from Colonel Cook’s supper was char- 
acteristic: “Thar I sot an’ sot a eat- 
in’ uv that young man’s wittles, while 
he in his cavalry boots, with his pistols 
in his belt, stood a lookin’ inter the 
fire.” 

Early next morning, as soon as the 
light was sufficient to enable them to 
follow our trail, Colonel Cook and his 
party were ontheir way. About noon, 
as they were passing over a low ridge, 
5 
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yet sufficiently high to enable them to 
see for miles beyond, the eyes of one 
of the party caught a view of a long 
line of dark-lvoking objects miles in 
advance, yet directly in their path. 
Each moment the objects became more 
distinct, until finally Colonel Cook, 
who was studying them intently 
through his glass, pronounced the sim- 
ple word, “Indians.” ‘Ef that is so 
Colonel, thar’s a many one uv ‘em,” 
was the sober response of California 
Joe, who rode at his side. 

By this time the Indians could be 
plainly seen, although numbers of 
them continued to gallop up from the 
rear. It was evident from their move- 
ments that they had discovered Col- 
onel Cook’s party almost as soon as 
he had seen them, and that the entire 
body of Indians was directing its 
march toward the little eminence from 
which the white men were now watch- 
ing the& movements. ‘* What do yer 
think about it now, Colonel?” said 
California Joe, at last breaking the si- 
lence. ‘‘ Well, Joe, we must do the 
best we can; there is no use in run- 
ning.” ‘* You're right,” replied Joe; 
“an Injun’ll beata white man runnin’ 
every time, so I ’spect our best holt is 
fitin’, but, Lor’ a’ mercy! look at ’em; 
thar ain't enuff uv us to go half 
round!” 

Getting his little party collected in 
good order, and speaking words of en- 
couragement to all, Colonel Cook 
quietly awaited further developments. 
His thoughts in the mean while must 
have been such as he probably never 
wishes to indulge in again. All sorts 
of terrible visions and ideas flashed 
through his mind; the most promi- 
nent as well as plausible being that the 
Indians had made away with fy party, 
and from Little Robe and Yellow Bear 
had learned of the expected supplies, 
with their small escort, and were 
now in search of the latter. What- 
ever varied thoughts of this character 
chased each other through his brain, 
he at once came to the firm resolve 
that whatever fate was in store for 
him, he would meet it like a soldier, 
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and if the worst came he would fight 
to the last. 

By this time it was seen that a sin- 
gle Indian was galloping in advance 
of the rest, as if hastening to reach the 
white men. ‘That's a queer dodge,” 
remarked California Joe ; but the mys- 
tery was soon cleared away, as the 
Indian began to draw near to the 
party without slackening his pace. 
Colonel Cook and California Joe in- 
stinctively advanced to meet him, 
when to their great joy and surprise 
it proved to be none other than the 
faithful Yellow Bear, who, realizing 
the situation, had ridden in advance 
of his people in order to assure the 
whites of their friendly character. 
His coming no doubt caused the hearts 
of Colonel Cook and his party to beat 
lighter. Or, as California Joe express- 
ed it: “* When I seed it wuz Yaller 
Bar I knowed we wuz all right.” 
From Yellow Bear Colonel Cook 
learned where he might expect to find 
us, and thus another cause of anxiety 
was lifted from his mind. 

The morning after my party had 
been reinforced by the arrival just de- 
scribed, we set out under guidance of 
Neva and the two young Arapaho 
warriors, and followed the direction in 
which Little Robe had gone. It being 
one of the winter months, the Indian 
ponies were still in unfit condition to 
make long or rapid marches; for this 
reason the two Arapahoes had left 
their ponies with the village, and were 
accompanying or rather preceding us 
on foot; an undertaking which they 
seemed to have no difficulty in accom- 
plishing. The grazing became more 
indifferent each day as we+journeyed 
toward the west, until finally we 
ceased to‘rely upon it, but as a substi- 
tute fed our horses upon the bark of 
the young cottonwood trees which are 
generally found fringing the borders 
of the streams. In spite, however, of 
our utmost care, our horses and pack 
animals, having exhausted their sup- 
ply of forage, began to fail in strength 
and condition under their cottonwood 


bark diet. 
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After reaching and crossing Red 
river at a point west of that at which 
the survey of Marcy and McClellan 
crossed it, and failing to discover any 
indication of the recent occupation of 
the ground by Indians, I had fears 
that if I prolonged my journey much 
further our animals would not be able 
to reach the main camp, so famished 
had they become in the last few days. 
I therefore, after consultation with 
Neva and the two Arapahoes, decided 
to recross to the north bank of Red 
river, and follow up its course until 
we should reach a small tributary 
coming in from the northwest, and 
which Neva informed me would fur- 
nish a good camp ground. In the 
meanwhile Neva, who was well 
mounted on a hardy, active mule, was 
to take with him the two young Ara- 
pahoes, and push on in advance in 
search of the Cheyenne village, the 
understanding being that I should fol- 
low in his direction until the stream 
referred to was reached, where I would 
await his return for three days. 
Should he fail to rejoin us in that time, 
we would commence our return march 
to the main camp. 

When it was known that this plan 
had been definitely settled upon, young 
Brewster, who never for a moment 
had become discouraged as to his final 
success in discovering his lost sister, 
came to me, and in the most earnest 
manner asked permission to accom- 
pany Neva in his search for the Chey- 
enne village. I did everything I 
could to dissuade him from so danger- 
ous a project. 

No arguments were of any avail. 
He felt satisfied that his sister was a 
prisoner in the Cheyenne village, and 
this his last and only opportunity to 
gain a knowledge of the fact; and even 
with the chances of death or torture 
staring him in the face he preferred 
to risk all, and learn the truth, rather 
than live longer in a state of horrible 
uncertainty. Against my judgment 
in the matter, I was forced by his im- 
portunate manner to grant him per- 
mission to accompany Neva. 
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Taking a suitable amount of sup- 
plies with them, the three Indians and 
young Brewster set out, Neva being 
the only one of the party mounted. 
After they had left us we moved in the 
same direction, with the intention of 
halting on the stream indicated by 
Neva, there to await their return. 
While the reader is also waiting their 
return, I will refer to an incident which 
should have appeared in an earlier 
part of this chapter. It was neither 
more nor less than what might, among 
fashionable notices in the Indian 
press—provided they had one—have 
been termed an elopement in high 
life. 

One evening afier we had gone into 
camp, many long weary miles from 
our point of starting, and when we 
supposed we had left all the Kiowas 
safely in camp awaiting the release 
of their two chiefs, Lone Wolf and Sa- 
tanta, we were all surprised to see a 
young and handsome Kiowa warrior 
gallop into our midst accompanied by 
a young squaw, who certainly could 
not have reached the age which dis- 


tinguishes the woman from the girl. 
In a few moments our little party 
gathered about these two wayfarers, 
eager to learn the cause of their sud- 


den and unexpected visit. The girl 
was possessed of almost marvellous 
beauty, a beauty so remarkable that 
my companions of that march refer 
to her to this day as the most beauti- 
ful squaw they have ever seen. Her 
graceful and well-rounded form, her 
clearly-cut features, her dark expres- 
sive eyes, fringed with long silken 
lashes, cheeks rich with the color of 
youth, teeth of pearly whiteness occa- 
sionally peeping from between her 
full, rosy lips, added withal to a most 
bewitching manner, required not the 
romance of her story to make her an 
object of deep interest in the eyes of 
the gallants of our party. But to their 
story. 

She was the daughter of Black 
Eagle, at that time the acting head 
chief of the Kiowas. The young war- 
rior who rode at her side was some- 
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what of a young Lochinvar in disposi- 
tion. It was the old, old story, only 
to be repeated again by these repre- 
seatatives of the red man—mutual and 
determined love on the part of the 
youngsters, opposition equally deter- 
mined upon the part of Black Eagle; 
not that the young warrior was objec- 
tionable, but unfortunately, as is but 
too often the case, he was poor, and 
could not offer in exchange for the 
hand of a chief's daughter the pro- 
per number of ponies. Black Eagle 
was inexorable—the lovers, constancy 
itself. There was but one thing for 
them to do, and they did it. 

Aware of our proposed expedition 
in search of the Cheyennes and Ara- 
pahoes, they timed their affairs ac- 
cordingly. Giving us time to get two 
days the start, they slipped away from 
their village at dusk the evening of 
the second day after our departure, 
and hastening unperceived to a thick- 
et near by, where the lover had taKen 
the precaution to conceal two of the 
fleetest ponies of the village already 
saddled, they were soon in their sad- 
dies and galloping for love and life 
away from the Kiowa village. I say 
galloping for life, for by the Indian law, 
if the father or relatives of the girl 
could overtake the lovers within 
twenty-four hours, the life of the 
young woman would pay the forfeit. 

They followed our trail in order to 
avail themselves of our protection by 
travelling with us as far as our course 
might lead them in the direction of 
the Staked Plains, on the borders of 
which a straggling band of Kiowas, 
under the chief Woman Heart, was 
supposed to be, and which the lovers 
intended to join, at least until the 
rage of paterfamilias should subside 
and they be invited to return. This 
in brief was their story. I need not 
add that they found a hearty welcome 
in our midst, and were assured that 
they need no Jonger fear pursuit. 

That evening, after the camp fires 
were lighted, the officers of our party, 
with Romeo as interpreter, gathered 
about the camp fire of the bridal 
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couple and passed a pleasant hour in 
conversation. Their happiness and 
exultation at their success in escaping 
from their village were too powerful to 
be restrained, and in many delicate 
little ways the bride—for by Indian law 
twenty-four hours’ absence from the 
village with her lover made her a 
bride—plainly betrayed her exceeding 
fondness for him who had risked all to 
claim her as his own. 

After my return to the main camp I 
met Black Eagle, and informed him 
that his daughter and her husband had 
been companions of our march. ‘Yes. 
Why did you not kill him?” was his re- 
ply, which upon inquiry he explained 
by saying that if some person had 
kindly put an end to the life of his 
son-in-law, it would have benefited 
him to the value of several ponies; 
his difficulty seeming to be in over- 
coming the loss of the ponies which 
should have been paid for his daugh- 
ter’s hand. I afterwards learned, 
however, that the haughty chief be- 
came reconciled to the wilful lovers, 
and invited them to return to his 
lodge, an invitation they were not 
tardy in accepting. 

We pitched our camp at the point 
agreed upon between Neva and my- 
self, and prepared to await the return 
of his party. Neva had been inform- 
ed that our delay could not extend be- 
yond three days, as our store of pro- 
visions and forage was almost ex- 
hausted, and this fact alone would 
force us to retrace our steps. I had 
hoped that during the time we were 
to spend in camp, hunting parties 
might be able to bring in a sufficient 
amount of game to satisfy our wants; 
but although parties were despatched 
in all directions, not an animal or 
bird could be found. So barren was the 
country as to offer no inducements 
that would attract game of any species. 

Our last ounce of meat had been 
eaten, and the men, after one day’s de- 
privation of this essential part of their 
rations, were almost ravenous. Our 
horses had several days since eaten 
their last ration of grain, and the grass 
Was so sparse and indifferent as to fur- 
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nish insufficient diet to sustain life. 
Resort was had to cottonwood bark, to 
obtain which we cut down large num- 
bers of the trees, and fed our horses 
upon the young bark of the branches. 
Knowing that in answer to my second 
request supplies of provisions both for 
men and horses must be on their way 
and probably near to us, I determin- 
ed to begin our return march one day 
sooner than I had expected when Neva 
and his companions left us, as they 
would be able on finding our camp to 
follow our trail and overtake us. 

We moved only a few miles, but 
even this short distance was sufficient 
to demonstrate how weak and famish- 
ed our horses had become, one of 
them dying from starvation before we 
reached camp, the first day of our re- 
turn march. This circumstance, how- 
over, was turned to our advantage. 
Much has been said and written in 
praise of the savoriness of horseflesh 
asadiet. Our necessities compelled 
us to put this question to practical 
test, and the animal had scarcely 
fallen, unable to rise again, when it 
was decided to prepare his carcass for 
food. That evening the men treated 
themselves to a bountiful repast made 
up of roasts, steaks, and broils, all 
from the flesh of the poor animal, 
whose death was attributable to star- 
vation alone. Judging, however, from 
the jolly laughter which rang through 
camp at supper time, the introduction 
of this new article of diet met with a 
cordial reception. 

Soon after finishing our supper, we 
discovered in the distance and follow- 
ing in our trail a horseman. We at 
once concluded that this must be Neva, 
a fact rendered conclusive by the aid 
of a field-glass. Various were the 
surmises indulged in by the different 
members of our party as to the success 
of Neva’s mission. What had be- 
come of his companions, particularly 
young Brewster? These and many 
other inquiries suggested themselves 
as we watched his approach. We 
could almost read the answer on Ne- 
va’s face when he reached us as to the 
success of his search for the Chey- 
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ennes. Disappointment, hunger, and 
fatigue were plainly marked in his 
features as he dismounted and shook 
hands with us. Knowing that one of 
the characteristics of the Indian is to 
talk but little until the wants of the 
inner man have been fully attended 
to, I at once ordered him a steak. 
One of the party, however, fearing 
that if he knew the exact character of 
the diet offered him he might from 
some superstitious cause decline it, 
suggested that Neva be asked if he 
would like a nice buffalo steak, a de- 
ception which seemed somewhat justi- 
fiable under the circumstances. To 
this Neva returned a hearty affirma- 
tive, when one of the men placed be- 
fore him a raw steak, whose dimen- 
sions would have amply gratified the 
appetites of an ordinary family of half 
a dozen. Having held the steak 
over the blazing fire until sufficiently 
done to suit his taste, Neva seated 
himself on the ground near by and 
began helping himself liberally to the 
dripping morsel. After he had indulg- 
ed for some time in this pleasing enter- 
tainment, and having made no re- 
mark, one of the officers inquired of 
him if he was hungry. 

“Yes,” was his reply, but added in 
his very indifferent English, ‘‘ Poor 
buffano, poor buffano.” None of us 
ever informed him of the little decep- 
tion which had been practised upon 
him. 

His account of his journey was 
brief. He had travelled nearly due 
west, accompanied by Brewster and 
the two young Arapahoes, and had 
discovered a trail of the Cheyenne 
village some two weeks old, leading 
still further to the west, and under 
circumstances which induced him to 
believe the village had moved far 
away. Under these circumstances 
there was no course left to him but to 
return. The Arapahoes decided to 
follow on and join the Cheyenne vil- 
lage. Neva and young Brewster be- 
gan their return together, but the lat- 
ter, being unable to travel as fast as 
Neva, fell behind. Neva, anxious to 
keep his promise and rejoin us at the 
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time and place indicated, pushed for- 
ward as rapidly as possible. Young 
Brewster, however, manfully strug- 
gled along, and reached our camp a 
few hours after Neva’s arrival. 

The next morning we set out on our 
homeward or return march. During 
the night one of our horses strayed 
away from camp, and as one of the 
men thought he could find it before we 
made our start in the morning, he left 
camp with that purpose. Failing to 
rejoin us at the proper time, I sent 
parties in search of him, but they re- 
turned unsuccessful. We were com- 
pelled by our necessities to move with- 
out further delay. Weeks and months 
elapsed, and no tidings of the lost 
trooper reached us, when one day, 
while encamped near Fort Hays, Kan- 
sas, hundreds of miles from the local- 
ity of which I am now writing, who 
should step up to my tent but the man 
who was lost from us in northwestern 
Texas. He had become bewildered 
after losing sight of our camp, took 
the wrong direction, and was never 
able thereafter during his wanderings 
to determine his course. Fortunately 
he took a southerly route, and after 
nearly two months of solitary roaming 
over the plains of northern Texas, he 
arrived at a military post south of Red 
river in Texas, and by way of Gulves- 
ton, the Gulf of Mexico, the Missis- 
sippi and Missouri rivers, rejoined his 
regiment in Kansas. 

As we gained the crest of the hill 
from which we obtained a view of the 
white tents which formed our camp, 
there was no one of our little party 
who did not enjoy a deep feeling of 
gratitude and thankfulness that our 
long and trying journey was about to 
end under happier auspices than many 
might have supposed when we began 
it. We had found the Arapahoes, and 
succeeded in placing them on their 
reservation, where, from that date to 
the present time, they have remained, 
never engaging asatribe in making 
war or committing depredations on the 
whites, so far asmy knowledge extends. 

We did not succeed so well with the 
Cheyennes, but we established facts 
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regarding their location, disposition, 
and intentions as to peace, which were 
of invaluable service to us in de- 
termining future operations looking to 
the establishment of peace with them. 
G. A. CUSTER. 





{In the February number of “ The Galaxy,” 
General Custer presented a graphic account of 
the battle of the Washita fought with the united 
tribes of Cheyennes, Comanches. Arapuahoes, 
and Kiowas, on the 27th November, 1868. It 
will be remembered that after the battle Gener- 
al Custer, witha strong force of cavalry, setting 
out in pursuit of the savages, followed their 
trail until, on approaching Fort Cobb, Indian 
Territory, he was stopped by a message from 
General Hazen, then in command at the fort, an- 
nouncing that all the Indians in that vicinity 
were peaceable, and living quietly under his 
protection, and therefore must not be attacked. 
While the narrator spoke in high terms of Gen- 
eral Hazen’s soldierly qualities and humane 
motives. he yet found him guilty of bad judg- 
ment and credulousness in regard to the crafty 
Kiowas, who, while professing to be peaceable, 
and actually enjoying his protection and boun- 
ty, were claimed to have been actively engaged 
in the battle of the Washita. The editor of 
‘* The Galaxy ” has received an article from Gen- 
eral Hazen, vindicating his course, which he re- 
grets to be unable to present entire. He there- 
fore offers the following brief résumé of Gener- 
al Hazen’s statement: 

In consequence of repeated depredations and 
acts of violence committed by hostile Indians 
upon the borders of Kansas and the Indian Ter 
ritory im 1868, it became necessary to send out a 
large body of troops to protect the white settlers 
and drive thesavages back to their reservations. 
The general plan of the campaign was directed 
by General W. T. Sherman, from his head- 
quarters at St. Louis, by whose order General 
Hazen was assigned to the supervision of all 
the wild Indians occupying the region south of 
Kansas. This charge included several tribes, 
chiefly the Kiowas and Comanches, who were 
disposed to be at peace with the United States, 
but from motives of curiosity or hope of gain 
had left their reservations and gathered about 
Fort Larned, Kansas, in the neighborhood of the 
hostile tribes of Cheyennes and Arapahoes. 
With a view to placing the friendly tribes be- 
yond the influence of the hostile Indians, as well 
as to keep them from suspicion and out of dan- 
ger of the war, General Hazen was recommend- 
ed by General Sheridan to lead them back to 
their reservations near Fort Cobb, Indian Ter- 
ritory, where he was authorized to provide ra- 
tions for their suppert for several months. 

The Indians readily accepted the terms of his 
invitation, and it was arranged that the entire 
body of friendly Indians, numbering about two 
thousand five hundred, should make the jour- 
ney under the escort of General Hazen’s troops 
as svon as the preparations could be completed 
—abont the end of September. Meanwhile the 
warriors set out on & buffalo bunt, from which 
they failed to return at the appointed time, which 


gave rise to the false rumor that they had gone 
overtothe enemy. From a dislike to travelling 
with soldiers, as afterwards explained, they de- 
cided among themselves not to return to Fort 
Larned, but to proceed directly to Fort Cobb; and 
finding on their arrival that General Hazen had 
not yet reached there, a part of them cncamped 
in the vicinity, while others went in various direc- 
tions in search of buffalo. So it was not until 
the 10th November that all tne straggling 
bands came together at Fort Cobb, where Gen- 
eral Hazen arrived on the 7th The chiefs Sa- 
tanta, Lone Wolf, and Satauk reported prompt- 
ly, and by the 20th November all the principal 
chiefs had reported in person as agreed at Fort 
Larned; and all the men women, and children 
of the Kiowas and Comanches were gathered in 
the reservation. 

There was an exception to this in the case of 
asmall band of Quahado Kiowas, and Coste- 
cheiteghka Comanches, who, not having been at 
Fort Larned, had no part in the agreement with 
General Hazen. and had therefore not been at 
Fort Cobb at all, and their whereabouts were 
then unknewn. These branches of the main 
tribe were probably with the hostile Indians. 

The camp extended along the river about 
twenty miles on either side of the fort, this be- 
ing necessary to afford grazing to their great 
number of ponies. From this time until after 
the battle on the 27th November, the Indians came 
regularly for their rations. Their camps were 
visited daily by army officers, and remained un- 
der the constant surveillance and protection of 
the commanding officer. 

The battle of the Washita took place at sunrise 
on the 27th November. Official reports show that 
on the previous day (26th) rations were issued to 
nine-tenths of the Kiowas, who were present to 
receive them at Fort Cobb, which is one hun- 
dred miles distant from the battlefield, and the 
same night Satanta, Lone Wolf, Satauk, and all 
the principal chiefs of the tribe, visited the fort, 
where they slept, and breakfasted next morn- 
ing, remaining until several hours after the bat- 
tle had been fought. This is positive evidence 
of a/ibi for the chiefs and tribe of the Kiowas. 

It seems that the Indians, while naturally 
timid and distrustful, were made more suspi- 
cious by the influence of the traders and half- 
breeds who visited theircamps. It is for the in- 
terest of these people to oppose the military 
control of the Indians, and the Kiowas were 
led to believe that their assembling at the 
fort was simply a ruse for making them all 
prisoners, and no explanations made by the 
officers could entirely reassure them. Nat- 
urally the approach of General Custer’s force 
a fortnight after the battle was the signal for 
a general panic, nearly resulting in a stam- 
pede, and a large number of the Kiowas sought 
safety in the hostile camps. This fact has as- 
sisted in creating a false impression as to 
the part played by the Kiowas in the war of 
1868. In closing his article, General Hazen dis- 
claims any personal liking for the Kiowas, whom 
he cordially detests; but he still claims that if 
he had fuiled to shield them from destruction on 
the 17th December, 1868, he would have neglect- 
ed bis duty as a soldier under express orders 
from his superior officer, and violated his 
sacred honor as a man]. 
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HUGH GRANGER’S WOOINGS 


In Tureee Parts.—Parr IIL. 


Hast heard, O Heart, that tale, 
How Lave may be false and frail 
To a heart once holden dear ? 


HEN Hugh Granger came to 
W Holly Lodge, his intention 
had been to spend twenty-four hours 
there. The sudden death of his cousin 
detained him until after the funeral, 
and then there were some law formal- 
ities to be gone through in settling the 
estate; so that months slipped by, and 
found him still lingering, without any 
plans as yet for the future. 

A suite of rooms had been made 
habitable, and furnished for the new 
master’s occupancy. Barbara had 
been promoted to the real dignity of 
housekeeper, with servants under her. 
Sundry orders on the booksellers 
had made a rainy day bearable; and 
Hugh Granger was conscious of a cer- 


tain pleasant feeling of ownership in 
the place, which made him disinclined 
to leave. 

The new master of Holly Lodge 
was essentially a social man; not a 
prodigious talker, but one who, when 
he felt inclined to say a word, liked a 


listener. It was not his way to pre- 
fer a book to a friend, nor a solitary 
walk to one with a companion, So it 
is doubtful whether Borbara would 
not have had to shut up the house, if 
Hugh had not managed, with consider- 
able address and cunning, to secure 
his cousin for his companion. Made- 
lon’s flowers decked the parlor as well 
as Hugh’s pipes, and her low chair 
had its warm nook in the chimney 
corner opposite the eommodious arm- 
chair, Hugh’s especial property. 

Yet Madelon proved at best a whim- 
sical companion. Sometimes she 
would walk with Hugh, and would 
show him his own landmarks; listen- 
ing to his plans of improvement with 
interest, and giving shrewd hints how 


best to further them. Or, sitting by 
the fire through the long winter even- 
ings, she would listen to his descrip- 
tions of a life of which she was profound- 
ly ignorant, though curious to hear. 
At such times Hugh thought his young 
cousin altogether charming. 

* But there were other phases in 
Madelon’s life which Hugh by no 
means either admired or enjoyed— 
days when she was restless and im- 
patient of all restraint, when the house 
seemed to stifle her. Then she would 
don her gray cloak, and, imperiously 
declining all companionship, never 
heeding the cold, and often the storm, 
she would go out for hours, and then 
return wearied, to go to her own 
room. 

To check these uncanny roving fits 
of Madelon’s, Hugh put temptingly in 
her way stories and romances, which 
she was sure to read with avidity. 
These books opened a new life to the 
girl—whether a more healthy one 
than that with which she was fami- 
liar, was a little doubtful. 

Hugh did not gain very much by 
his trap; for though his captive was 
effectually chained by each new vol- 
ume, and had no desire to leave the 
chimney corner while the story lasted, 
yet a hasty answer, without raising her 
eyes from the page, was all the atten- 
tion his sagest remarks received; and 
the after-effect of such rapt attention 
was sure to be a complete depression 
of spirits, not gotten rid of save by a 
long, solitary ramble. 

Though he had to bend to Madelon’s 
whims and caprices, Hugh felt a cer- 
tain pleasant ownership in the girl. 
She had no one in the world to look to 
but himself, and was far too ignorant 
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to feel at all the awkwardness of her 
position. She had always lived at 
Holly Lodge, and saw no reason for 
not continuing to do so. Indeed, 
where could she have gone? 

So Hugh, being an easy-tempered 
man, averse to changes, made the 
most all through the winter of his 
bright fire, his plans for improving 
the property, his new-born interest in 
the stock board, his books, and his 
odd cousin. 

With the spring ended the pleasant, 
quiet life. An imperative business 
summons came, and Hugh saw that 
he must leave. Strange to say, he 
disliked having to tell Madelon of his 
going, even more than the knowledge 
that a disagreeable journey was be- 
fore him, as well as that a trouble- 
some piece of business awaited him at 
the journey’s end. 

Whether Hugh feared that his pride 
would be wounded by Madelon’s in- 
difference as to his movements, or 
that she would scarcely like to be 
thrown on old Barbara as ber only 
companion; whether he feared his in- 
fluence over the wayward girl—an 
influence he had sought for inch by 
inch all through the winter—was like- 
ly to pass away, or that Madelon 
would really miss him—-for one or all 
of these reasons, Hugh shrank from 
mentioning his leaving until the very 
evening before his departure. 

He was with Madelon in the woods, 
where as yet the dogwood alone show- 
ed its white, creamy flowers, and the 
redbud was crimson from tip to root 
with its tiny blossoms. There was a 
slight hint of the coming green in the 
swelling buds, bat no show of it as 
yet—nothing to hide the west from 
the very heart of the woods, where 
the soft spring sunset was slowly fad- 
ing into pale primrose and sea-green, 
and where the evening star shone 
faintly as yet. 

Madelon was plucking dogwood 
blossoms. She had bent the straight, 
supple tree, until she could reach its 
topmost boughs. Hugh was watch- 
ing her impatiently, but did not offer 
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to help her. He was anxious she 
should leave off gathering flowers, and 
give him her sole attention. 

‘*Madelon,” he broke in present- 
ly, “let the flowers alone. I have 
something to say to you.” 

“Say on. I am listening,” she re- 
turned carelessly. 

“But I want your whole atten- 
tion.” 

“Which I cannot give, for as soon 
as I have all my dog-roses, I must 
give them a background of redbud 
to show off their whiteness. I am 
not so busy, though, that I cannot 
listen to you.” 

“Busy! Busyidleness! I suppose, 
as you can reach your flowers without 
my help, it will make small difference 
to you whether I go or stay.” 

“If you give me no help, I must 
gather my own blossoms. If you are 
tired, you can go home without me, 
if that is what you mean.” 

“But it is not what I mean. I 
could gather flowers with you forever, 
I think; but the fates forbid it.” 

“ For fates, read laziness. You are 
not fond of flowers, cousin Hugh, so 
you might as well own the horrid 
truth.” 

“Tam not fond of having your at- 
tention engrossed when I have some- 
thing important to tell you.” 

“But I am of those fortunate ones 
who can listen when their hands are 
busy. Say on; I am all attention.” 

Hugh would have preferred to have 
Madelon by his side, away from all 
that maze of tender green and white 
which so effectually hid her face from 
him. But it often happened to him of 
late not to have his own way. 

“Madelon,” said Hugh a little 
irritably, “I dare say you do not 
care very much, but I am going away 
from here. I can’t say for how long. 
An immense time, perhaps.” 

“Going away,” repeated Madelon, 
letting the dogwood bough spring 
back sharply, and showing thereby 
such a white face, with startled, pain- 
stricken eyes, that Hugh feared the re- 
coiling branch had struck her, and 
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went forward hastily to see if she were 
hurt very much. 

“Tam not hurt. But why do you 
go away?” 

“Because I cannot help myself. 
One cannot live idle all one’s days, no 
matter if it is pleasant.” 

“ You like staying here, then? ” ask- 
ed Madelon eagerly. 

“Of course I do. The new sensa- 
tion of owning all I survey is agree- 
able, and I don’t deny the lazy life 
suits me. Perhaps, after all, it is best 
for me to go,” added Hugh, looking 
at the little figure opposite him some- 
what wistfully, however. 

“ Perhaps it is best,” repeated Made- 
lon absently, pulling to pieces the dog- 
roses she was eager to gatherten min- 
utes before, and letting their petals 
fall to the ground in a white shower. 

“You don’t seem to mind my go- 
ing, Madelon,” said Hugh reproach- 
fully. 

“Why should I?” she asked sharp- 
ly. “Didn't you just say it was much 
better for you to go?” 

“And yet one naturally likes a lit- 
tle regret shown xt one’s departure.” 

“The place will be left, and every- 
thing ——” 

Will be just the same, she meant 
to add, but she could not. 

“So you do not care at all,” said 
Hugh, mortified by her indifference. 
“T thought you would, and I had not 
nerve enough to tell you for fear of 
distressing you—ass that I was!” 

“But why did you think I would 
care so very much?” 

“TI don’t know that I expected an 
unreasonable display of feeling. I did 
expect a little regret, though.” 

“Are you sorry to go?” asked Ma- 
delon, coming a step or two nearer 
him, and with an anxious look in her 
gray eyes. 

“Ofcourse Iam. You don’t think 
Ihave no regret at leaving my little 
cousin, who has kindly kept me com- 
pany all winter? and that I have no 
fears that she will be dull with no one 
but Barbara to speak to?” 

“ Never fear for me,” said Madelon, 
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throwing back her head haughtily. 
“Barbara and I have spent many a 
day together before now.” 

“You are determined not to miss 
me, then. To say the least, it is not 
very kind in you, Madelon.” 

Her lip quivered as a child's will 
do when rebuked and grieved, but her 
eyes were still bright and defiant. She 
must have felt that her tell-tale mouth 
was betraying her; for with a childish 
gesture she raised her hand to cover 
it out of sight. 

But Hugh would have no hiding a 
confession he was doing his best to 
force from Madelon. So, a little 
roughly, though good-naturedly, he 
seized her wrist and drew down the 
unwilling hand. For one moment he 
gazed into her eyes, no longer defiant, 
but softened by the mist of gathering 
tears. Only for a moment, though; for 
the next, she fiercely wrenched her 
arm from his grasp, and ran away. 

Hugh made no attempt to follow 
Madelon; did not even call to her. 
That look had startled him into re- 
gretting what a moment before he 
wasanxious to discover—that Madelon 
would miss him—miss him much more 
than he cared to have her, perhaps. 

Hugh Granger was wiser in some 
lore than he had been an hour before; 
and with this new knowledge came 
some questions as to his own feelings. 
Had he been contented with this 
quiet, monotonous life all winter be- 
cause of Madelon? She had interest- 
ed him, and he had felt a desire to 
tame the wild, strange child. But 
that was by nv means love. 

And just now, the chagrin and an- 
noyance he had felt when he thought 
she did not care about his leaving— 
that was not love, but a natural desire 
that all human beings have to be re- 
gretted in absence. 

And yet there was something very 
sweet in the thought of a young, fresh 
heart, never breathed on by any feel- 
ing of love before, all his own—no 
one to share its wealth with, no love 
for another even to compare its depth 
to 
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Hugh’s heart smote him then, for 
never before had Madelon’s loneliness 
seemed so sad. Her hard, unloved 
childhood, which she had iived through 
only because of her strong health—so 
her grandfather had sneered; her 
unpeaceful youth, never victorious, yet 
never utterly defeated, when the wood 
was her only refuge from Barbara's 
sharp tongue, until, starved out, she 
came back for the scant meal she 
knew she was begrudged, but did not 
dream she had a right toclaim—Hugh 
waxed indignant as he pictured poor 
Madelon’s past life. 

And had he improved it? Whose 
house was this, which wore a more 
comfortable and cheerful look than it 
ever did in old Mr. Granger’s day? 
Whose house? Why, Hugh Granger’s, 
to be sure. By law; but what of 
equity? What right had he, a stranger, 
to come in and push her out? What 
was his little drop of family blood, 
compared to the full flood that coursed 
through her veins? Only a single 
dime she had never claimed, a mere 
mention of her name as Mr. Granger's 
granddaughter in the codicil, had cut 
her off from claiming her mother’s 
share of the stern old man’s property. 

And was this all the wrong Hugh 
had done to her? If he had not lin- 
gered all the winter, had not striven to 
win an influence over the wayward 
girl, would she have worn such a 
pained look in her eyes when he told 
her of his leaving? Yet somehow the 
recollection of those eyes, with the 
look of pain in them, reconciled Hugh 
Granger to the long winter he had 
passed in his new inheritance. 

Yet Madelon was not exactly the 
girl he would care tomarry. She had 
not beauty—the one gift every man 
thinks his lady-love ought to possess, 
unless love blinds him. Her eyes 
were superb, and her mouth mobile 
and sweet; but then, to counteract 
these charms, her skin was browned 
by exposure, even to her hand; and 
Hugh was a great admirer of beautiful 
complexions. 

Then, too, she had no helpful fem- 
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inine ways, such as a man looks for 
in his wife. Barbara complained that 
she could not use a needle, and scout- 
ed at housekeeping and the life people 
call civilized. 

There was no doubt Madelon pre- 
ferred to take her dinner in her hand 
and eat it out of doors, rather than be 
served on the finest damask and from 
the fairest porcelain. No wonder 
Hugh Granger sighed when he thought 
of his rustic cousin. 

Then the question came, Was there 
no way of righting all the wrong done 
to the child but by marrying her? 
One way, perhaps: if he would go 
away and give up the whole property 
to her. After all, he would be no 
worse off than he was before old Mr. 
Granger proposed to make him his 
heir. He would only be just to Ma- 
delon, and he would feel the honester 
for the sacrifice. He must do one of 
two things, either of which would tax 
his generosity—marry Madelon or 
give up the property. And just then 
the latter seemed preferable. 


As for Madelon, she was too much" 


of a child not to forget him soon; and 
no doubt she would be comforted with 
the substitute he offered for himself. 
He was not the first man who had 
bought his freedom with all his world- 
ly goods. At least he would try her 
with the offer—try her that very 
night. In the morning he might only 
manage a hurried interview; but there 
was nothing to hasten him now when 
Madelon should come back. 

Hugh walked up and down the old 
terrace, flooded by the moonlight, 
waiting for Madelon’s return. What 
a beautifier the moon is. How she 
softens the rude outlines with her 
touch, and fills in with tender sha- 
dows. Never before had the old house 
looked so undefaced and the grounds 
less neglected. Never before had 
Hugh Granger felt that he cared for 
the old homestead as he did now that 
he contemplated giving it up. The 
more he thought of it the less he liked 
the idea; and Madelon was very slow 
to come home. 
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When she did, the moon was high in 
the heavens—had travelled so far 
overhead that she had thrown the ter- 
race in gloom, and dappled all the 
lawn with great patches of light. The 
girl had no premonition that Hugh 
was waiting for her, nor that he would 
fain make her an offer of his fortune, 
as she came home slowly. 

Where the moonlight fell clearly, 
because there was no tree nor shrub 
near to cast a shadow, Hugh met Ma- 
delon, and wisely laid a detaining 
hand upon Ler shoulder, fearing she 
might slip away from him. 

“‘T have been thinking of you, Ma- 
delon,” said he gently, *‘ and of all the 
wrongs that have been heaped upon 
you.” 

She did not answer him. Perhaps 
she felt that the wrong he had wrought 
her was far more bitter than all the 
past ones; that they seemed as noth- 
ing in comparison. 

‘It was not enough that your grand- 
father neglected you, that Barbara 
was harsh and spiteful, but I, who 
might have had the manly instinct to 
protect the weak and helpless—even I 
also have been unjust to you.” 

She lifted her head quickly and im- 
patiently; but there was a sob in her 


‘ yoice, she knew, contracted by long 


weeping, and she would not trust her- 
self to speak, even to defend him 
against himself. 

“T had no right to come here, with 
no claim but the whim of your grand- 
father, and rob you of what was law- 
fully your own # 

Madelon’s voice was harsh and con- 
strained in the effort she made to keep 
down the falter in it, when she inter- 
rupted him: “I had nothing to do 
with the property. You received it 
from the hgnds that had the sole right 
to give it.” 

“But I did wrong in taking it. Be- 
lieve me, I did not know of your ex- 
istence when I came here, and your 
grandfather said a very little would 
suffice for you. I intended to be very 
liberal, forgetting your prior claim to 
everything. Listen to me, Madelon” 
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—for she had made an effort to free 
herself from his hold—* you must 
hear me out. I will not——” 

“T will not hear you,” she exclaim- 
ed impetuously. “I have not the 
name, nor will I have the property. 
My grandfather knew wel! enough I 
was too ignorant to hold it. Besides, 
I'd rather die than have anything that 
belonged to that hard old man. Did 
he not let my mother—his own daugh- 
ter—die in want because she displeas- 
ed him?” 

“But I must not be unjust because 
your grandfather was. You cannot 
tell how, when I look at you, and re- 
member you should have been the 
heir 

‘“* You shall not have my face always 
before you to torment you with such 
doubts. I will goaway. It would be 
much easier for me to go—and kinder 
on your part not to try to hinder me, 
than to say what you have just now.” 

The sob which she had controlled 
tilk then came in a gasp; but she 
looked none the less determined to 
carry out her foolish proposition. It 
would be crowding her out with a 
vengeance to let one so ignorant go 
out alone into the world. 

‘Is that your cure for all the wrong 
done to you—to run away from me?” 
asked Hugh reproachfully. 

‘It will be the wisest way, and,” she 
added, trying to smile, “every one 
knows the wisest way is always the 
best,” 

Hugh was sure she was capable of 
going—capable of turning her back 
upon all she knew of life and of facing 
all she did not know. Her very igno- 
rance made her reckless. And he was 
also very sure that his land and money 
would not compensate him for losing 
her. 

With his hand upon her shoulder he 
had a hold upon her, though it was 
only a physical grasp. To raise his 
hand would free her, and she might go 
away—where, he could not even 
guess. 

Had he no hold upon her wild, way- 
ward love? nothing strong enough 
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to bind her to him always for safe 
keeping? Was it not his duty to hold 
her back, by any means, from this pit- 
fall she would stumble into? She 
would have nothing to do with her 
grandfather’s money, she said. Could 
she not enjoy it and yet not inherit it? 

Such thoughts were half winning 
Hugh over to another course of con- 
duct than that of abdication in Made- 
lon’s favor. But he was only half 
won over. 

“Tt will not be the wisest, but the 
most insane proceeding on your puart, 
to leave here, Madelon. Cannot you 
trust me, as one who is much older 
than you are, and of course far more 
wise in worldly things than you can 
be? What would you do in the great, 
cold world—you who only know some- 
thing of the woods and fields near 
here?” 

She did not answer him. How 
could she give a plan for her future 
life when she had just thought of it? 

«You must not pain me by talking 
of going away. What would this old 
place be to me without my little cou- 
sin?” 

Hugh spoke tenderly, this man half 
won over by a great dread. But Ma- 
delon did not answer—would give no 
promise—not even complain, though 
his grasp on her shoulder had uncon- 
sciously tightened until it left the 
marks of his fingers on her tender 
flesh. 

“*Madelon,” Hugh said, “ you must 
speak tome. You must give me your 
promise that you will not go away 
irom here.” 

Finding no answer from those 
white, stubborn lips, Hugh let go his 
grasp on her shoulder, and gently 
raised her face. Still a prisoner, and 
held as a shame-faced child might be, 
Madelon was forced to look up into 
the face of her captor. 

Whether it was the moonlight or 
the effort that odd, proud girl was 
making to appear calm which had 
driven the blood from her cheeks, 
Hugh could not tell. A ghost could 
not have startled him more than that 
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white fuce upturned to his. He read 
the riddle after his own fashion, for he 
said hastily: 

*¥ou cannot go when I need you, 
Madelon—need you now and always 
as my wife.” 

“T need not ask you if I do not want 
you,” Hugh added half jestingly, half 
tenderly, as if in answer to a look; for 
Madelon had not spoken. 

“‘ Neither you need,” she said quite 
seriously. “I will promise to stay, 
and marry you, too, if you wish it. 
Only ”—she added quickly, as Hugh 
released her chin—“if you cease to 
love me, you need only say so, and I 
will go.” 

“Your love for me would not keep 
you?” 

“No; for it would bind you cruel- 
- 

““When we are married you cannot 
threaten to run away. You will have 
to find some other rod to hold over my 
head then,” Hugh said jestingly. 

“Perhaps I will; for I fear very 
much, cousin Hugh——” 

“We will drop the cousin, sweet. 
What do you fear? I didn’t know you 
knew the meaning of the ugly word, 
and would not believe it if it were not 


your own confession. What is this. 


mighty fear?” 

“That you are only sorry for me— 
nothing more.” 

«A man does not ask a girl to mar- 
ry him from sheer pity often, though 
it is said to be akin to love.” 

“And you do not think I ought to 
stay here just because the place was 
my grandfather's? ” 

“That is hardly an argument I 
would like to urge after your promise 
to marry me, unless you are merce- 
nary and would take me for the prop- 
erty.” 

“You know I would not,” she said 
hastily. 

“And you are contented with just 
my unworthy self?” Hugh returned 
with pardonable effrontery, seeing he 
had gained her for the asking. 

“I suppose I must be,” said Made- 
lon half sadly. ‘Everything we wish 
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for, in this world seems more beauti- 
ful, and far more worth having, when 
it is out of our reach. The dogwood 
blossoms were much handsomer on 
the tree than when I had gathered 
them.” 

“Not everything, by any manner 
of means,” Hugh replied lightly. 
“Some people, as well as flowers, 
vastly improve by a nearer acquaint- 
ance. For instance, I do not believe 
you would even have stopped to listen 
to my love tale five months ago, much 
less confessed you loved me.” 

“I knew more of hating than of 
loving then,” said Madelon. 

‘And now you know only how to 
iove?” 

“Yes, I have learned my lesson so 
well and quickly, that I can even love 
old Barbara, After all, there is so 
small a space between love and hate, 
one may cross it without being con- 
scious when one did so.” 

“T can’t think that,” said Hugh 
gravely. ‘I could never dislike you, 
do what you would.” 

“But you could grow cold and in- 
different. I would much rather you 
would hate me than forget me.” 

“And I would rather you felt 
anything for me than this same 
hatred. But Ido not think we need 
discuss what neither of us will ever 
feel. I am more curious to know whiy 
you ran away from me a little while 
ago.” 

**What if I don’t care to tell you?” 

“ But you do if I wish to know? ” 

“I’m not so sure of that. I'll 
tell you, though, for fear you'll 
think more of it than it deserves. 
When you told me you were going 
away for an immense time—those 
were your own words, you know—I 
feared you might guess from my face 
how sorry I was. For you see,” she 
added quite simply, “I am not at all 
like the ladies in your books, and in- 
deed I fear I never will be like them.” 

“What do you mean, Madelon? 
How are the ladies in the books? I 
don’t comprehend.” 

“Yet you must have noticed that no 
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matter how much they are taken by 
surprise, or hurt even unto death, 
they never show it, but their faces 
wear the same calm look. Now I was 
sure I could rule my tongue, or only 
be sharp and rude to you; but I fear- 
ed my tell-tale face, and so I ran 
away.” 

“IT am glad to find I am not to have 
a wife in a mask, and that you have 
not learned the lesson from the wise 
books,” said Hugh, yet wondering all 
the while whether, if he had not seen 
the pained look in her eyes, he would 
have thought of any other comfort to 
offer her during his absence than a 
package of these same books, and per- 
haps some bonbons. “I never sus- 
pected you were taking lessons from 
the novels,” he added. 

‘Oh yes, I have learned a great 
deal from them,” Madelon answered, 
proud of her acquired knowledge. 

‘“* As for instance?” 

“*That ladies are shy, and wait, no 
matter how long their lovers are si- 
lent, as if they did not care. Besides, 
they don’t always give straight an- 
swers, for fear of being held cheaply, 
and would rather be misunderstood 
than seem too eager.” 

‘Those are old-fashioned books,” 
answered Hugh hastily. ‘ Love-mak- 
ing is different nowadays. I have 
kept out of your way some of the sto- 
ries of the day, in which you would 
find the girls ‘are not backward in 
helping their lovers out, and do not 
run away to hide their eyes, by any 
manner of means. Not that I mind 
your doing so.” 

Of course he did not mind it. Few 
men find it disagreeable to see beauti- 
ful eyes brimful of love and sorrow 
for them. 

“Ah, we are talking such non- 
sense,” exclaimed Madelon, as a 
thought of their separation flashed 
upon her. “To-morrow you are go- 
ing away.” 

*“‘ But not forever,” said Hugh hope- 
fully. 

“For a very long time, though.” 

“Not so long as I thought at first. 
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The truth is, I did not know then the 
magnet which is all-powerful to draw 
me back to Holly Lodge.” 

“When did you first discover this 

magnet?” Madelon asked suspicious- 
ly. 
"He did not say in the woods when 
he saw the pained look in her eyes. 
She might have learned enough in 
those books he had given her to be 
mortified to find his love was born of 
an hour. So he answered evasively, 
“ Did I not tell you I knew I must go 
three days ago, and that I had not the 
heart to speak of it? Was it not be- 
cause the magnet held me fast?” 

“I thought it was on my account you 
said you would not say you were go- 
ing.” 

“ Womanlike, you would appropri- 
ate all, and will not give me any cred- 
it for feelings.” 

“You were really sorry to leave 
me?” asked Madelon, reckless of how 
she pushed him into a corner from 
which it'was not easy for him to es- 
cape. 

“You are humble to doubt it,” he 
answered latghing. 

““Not humble, only very ignorant. 
Were you sorry to go because you love 
me?” 

“T think I have proved that satis- 
factorily. A man generally loves a 
girl he asks to marry him.” 

“ When did you first think of asking 
me? Because’’—Madelon added jeal- 
ously—‘*I never dreamed you cared 
for me. I could annoy you by my 
wilfulness, but that was not because 
you loved me.” 

“Were you unamiable enough to 
try the test?” 

“No,” she answered quickly; “ yet 
sometimes it was past enduring to sit 
still even beside you.” 

It seemed scarcely fair to draw from 
the girl the history of her heart when 
she had not read it herself. It might 
be pleasant, out in the moonlight, to 
hear her ingenuous confession; but 
when Hugh had none to make on his 
part, and she might chance to tarn on 
him with one of her downright ques- 
tions, it was a little dangerous. 


He had been robbing her ever since 
he came to Holly Lodge, and he was 
ushamed of the work. Now he would 
for once be magnanimous, and let her 
keep her coy confessions. When he 
had married her it would be time 
enough to draw them from her. Yet, 
out in the perfect night, it required a 
heroic effort on Hugh's part to say: 
“I wonder if, in those books you 
qnte, there is no case of a lady-love’s 
taking cold from exposure to a chilly 
night wind? or only out of books are 
such things possible?” 

“T have been brought up too hardi- 
ly for any exposure to give me cold,” 
answered Madelon, smiling at his cau- 
tion. 

“Or,” he continued, “if Barbara 
will not scold at such a late wander- 
ing in the night.” 

“As if I cared for Barbara's scold- 
ing,” she began; and then stopped, 
blushing scarlet as she understood his 
drift. “Do you go early to-mor- 
row?” she added, as she turned to go in. 

“Not so early that you will not 
breakfast with me, I hope, and wish 
me a good journey.” 

It was but natural that Hugh should 
regret his hint, and wish to keep Ma- 
delon a little longer out in the moon- 
light. But she would not stay. 

For an hour longer Hugh Granger 
paced up and down the terrace, smok- 
ing and thinking over what he had 
done. Not regretfully; for indeed his 
ownership of all the fair scene around 
him never seemed so honest as it did 
then, when he knew Madelon would 
share it with him. He would in time 
improve more than the house and 
grounds, he thought. Everything 
near him should feel his regenerating 
touch—a new birth, which would be 
not altogether a transformation, as it 
would hold to the past too. No—Hugh 
Granger was not regretting his love- 
making, only planning future im- 
provements. 

The next morning Hugh found 
Madelon at the breakfast table. All 
the tenderness and shy sentiment of 
last night had gone, and in its stead 
she was gay and jesting. Perhaps she 
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was taking her own way of bearing up 
under the impending leave-taking. 

“You might as well look sorrowful 
if you aren't, and Mr. Hugh going 
away, and you're not so sure he'll 
ever come back again. The world’s 
enticing to young men, and I have my 
doubts if he'll ever care to look at 
Holly Lodge. You might stop your 
laughing and teasing until his back is 
turned at least—you who are behold- 
en to him for the roof that covers you 
and the food you eat, and never make 
any return for it all.” 

Madelon’s face had lengthened at 
the commencement of Barbara’s long 
speech, but had brightened again be- 
fore she finished. 

“You would like to tumble down 
this same roof, and crush me in the 
ruins, you old Samson! And you are 
just as blind as the old judge was 
when he did his bloody work. What 
do I care if cousin Hugh does give me 
my bread and butter? The birds eat 
his fruit, and spoil many a cherry he 
might enjoy if they let his trees 
alone. Yet I don’t know that they are 


continually singing their gratitude, or 
that he could help feeding them even 
if he would.” 

“t's just like you to liken yourself 


to the thieving birds. I'd shoot quick 
enough if I were master here, and end 
the feast.” 

‘*‘Which would you shoot, you 
wicked old woman?” Madelon asked 
laughing; and then, careless of Barba- 
ra’s further remarks, she questioned 
Hugh about his journey. 

Barbara officiously attended to all 
Hugh’s wants, giving no chance for 
Madelon to do the smallest service. 
Her tongue was never quiet, now giv- 
ing orders to the hoy who was ready 
to trot off in the cart with Hugh's bag- 
gage, and again to Hugh himself, un- 
der cover of advice or warning. 
Never a moment’s peace or quiet did 
she give, even to the moment when 
the horse was brought round to the 
terrace; for Hugh intended to ride to 
the railroad station, a good dozen miles 
away. 
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But was an old woman ever equal 
to two lovers in the art of eluding? 
Hugh shook hands with Barbara, tell- 
ing her to be sure to take good care 
of his cousin, and to see that she had 
all she needed for her comfort, until 
he returned. And then, taking the 
horse’s bridle over his arm, he intimat- 
ed to Madelon that he intended to 
walk to the gate. 

So the two went over the grass—the 
carriage road had been overgrown for 
years, leaving no trace of itself—wind- 
ing their way through the trees, going 
slowly enough, for they were soon out 
of sight of Barbara, strive as she 
might to look after them. 

No one ean tell anything of the part- 
ing at the gate, for only the birds wit- 
nessed it. 

All that day Madelon did not come 
back. Barbara might have thought 
Hugh had carried her to town with 
him, if she had not been used to such 
a long absence on the girl’s part. She 
would be sure to be back by dark, 
Barbara knew from experience; so 
she decided she would let the fire die 
out in the parlor. There was nc need 
to waste the wood now. If Madelon 
found the spring evening chilly, she 
could share Barbara's fire. 

She did not dare to forget Madelon’s 
dinner, which she covered with a 
plate and set in the corner of the 
hearth. The starving days were past, 
for Barbara knew her authority was 
over now she had not old Mr. Granger 
to back her; for she had never ruled 
autocratically. 

When the spring sunset tints died 
out in the west, Madelon came in, and 
ate in silence her spoiled, half-warmed 
dinner. Then she went into the par- 
lor, and Barbara chuckled over the 
girl’s discomfiture and banishment 
to her fireside. She was confident 
Madelon would be forced back into 
the old life again, and must turn to 
her for some sort of companionship. 
She never dreamed that the wild, 
wayward girl was tamed by a more 
potent spell than loneliness or cold. 

But Madelon lingered so long in the 
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parlor, having no light but the moon, 
that Barbara began to think her imper- 
vious to cold, and was glad when at 
last she came into the kitchen. She 
was scarcely companionable, however, 
with Amy Robsart’s sad story to hold 
her attention. But Barbara talked on, 
never heeding that Madelon was an- 
swering her at random. 

Foolish Amy! She would never 
meeken so to any man, be he lord or 
lover, nor break her neck flying to 
meet him if he chose to tarry so long. 
So Madelon thought as she closed the 
book, Barbara having covered up the 
fire, careless whether Madelon were 
ready to go to bed or not. 

The spring came hastily that year, 
not put off by a single frost, nor back- 
ened by astorm. Soon the long sum- 
mer days set in; but Hugh Granger 
had not returned. The magnet he 
spoke of was not powerful enough to 
draw him back to Holly Lodge. 

Madelon made no complaint of 
Hugh’s long absence. As yet the 
dream was perfect, and she was satis- 
fied with it. In the reality there 
might be something to jar upon her; 
but in her dreams there was only hap- 
piness. As yet the long day's ramble, 
and the reverie out on the terrace un- 
til late in the summer night, sufficed 
the girl, and she said nothing in her 
letters to hasten the loitering steps of 
her cousin. 

There were letters, long and fre- 
quent, to give food to Madelon’s 
dreams—treasures she held As sacred 
as revelations from heaven, to be pon- 
dered over and believed in, 

“Yes, yes. It’s well enough, may 
be. But they won’t come so thick and 
fast after a bit. The heaviest shower 
is sure to be the shortest,” predicted 
Barbara, every time the post-boy ar- 
rived with a letter for Madelon. 

And so it proved. The winter went 
by slowly and drearily, and Hugh 
Granger did not ride over the lawn, 
breaking the white surface of the snow 
with his returning footsteps. The 
post-boy’s calls grew few and infre- 
quent, and Barbara laughed at Made- 
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lon’s disappointment; but the girl 
made no complaint. 

The dogwood bushes were white 
again with blossoms, and the redbud 
was all aflame, but Madelon gathered 
them alone, and found no surprises 
amongst their branches. Time was 
busy making his noiseless changes, 
though he seemed to lag so at Holly 
Lodge that Madelon scarcely marked 
his passing, nor thought he had aught 
to do just then in fashioning her fu- 
ture. 

The truth was, Hugh Granger had 
found his new life in town a very 
pleasant one. Heretofore he had not 
enjoyed much that now his money 
made possible for him, and which he 
did not care to forego. To-morrow 
was forgotten in to-day; and ashe had 
lingered a whole winter at Holly 
Lodge, contented with the quiet life 
there, so now he was willing to forget 
it for a time in new pleasures and ex- 
citements, sure that some day he 
would go back, and find Madelon with 
a glad surprise in her beautiful eyes, 
which she would not care to run away 
and hide from him. 


Three years’ absence, and the open- 
ing of a railroad—who would have 
dreamed that they together could have 
made such a difference in the appear- 
ance of the country? Hugh Granger 
could not find a single old landmark 
to guide him into the right road to 
Holly Lodge. 

His desire had been to return unex- 

ctedly. He did not care to find old 
Sten on the lookout for him, with 
any number of questions all ready to be 
asked, and every hour of the day add- 
ing to the list, no matter if they drag- 
ged as heavily as ever Pharaoh's 
chariot wheels. 

Neither was he eager for Madelon 
to be ready to receive him with the 
best course of conduct to pursue under 
the circumstances. For Hugh knew 
well enough that appearances were 
against him, and to take his garrison 
by surprise was his wisest course, if 
he would conquer. 
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It was unfortunate, though, that he 
should have lost his way. His only 
hope was to meet some one on the 
road, for the sun was too low in the 
west for him to think of retracing his 
steps all the way back to the station. 

Hugh was growing weary and fam- 
ished, very anxious to get to his jour- 
ney’s end; but nothing hinted of that 
end. Suddenly the horizon seemed 
wrapped in a mass of pale pink clouds— 
no shading of lighter or deeper hue—a 
perfect rose without a break or rift. It 
was as if a pink aurora had flashed out 
low down in the sky, giving every- 
thing around a roseate tinge. 

Hugh soon found the perfect color 
was not in the clouds. A few miles’ fur- 
ther walk brought him into the very 
midst of it. Turn where he would, to 
the right hand or to the left, behind 
him or before, the same soft pink was 
there. He had only arrived at the 
peach orchards, which were covered 
with blossoms—not a green leaf to 
break the mass of pink, orly the blue 
sky above to contrast it. 

The whole scene was novel to Hugh. 
Peach-growing being a new indus- 
try when he came into the property, 
the orchards then were not noticeable. 
Now they gaye the country a wooded 
look, and changed completely its whole 
appearance, so did not help him on 
his way to Holly Lodge. 

He was glad at last to see some one 
on the road—some one who seemed 
to be in no haste. That it was a wo- 
man he was in pursuit of, Hugh soon 
discovered, and caught in doing soa 
womanly act too; for she had crossed a 
stile into one of the orchards, and was 
gathering blossoms to adorn herself, 
quite reckless of the fruit in embryo 
she was destroying. 

The girl had turned her back to the 
road, and never seemed to hear 
Hugh's approach. Indeed, she was so 
unoonscious of any one’s being near, 
that Hugh feared to startle her by 
speaking. But there seemed so small 
a chance of his meeting any one else 
among the orchards at that time of 
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day, that he determined to risk a ques- 
tion. 

“ Holly Lodge?” the girl repeated, 
turning as she spoke a face Hugh 
Granger was not sorry to catch a 
glimpse of, and would not soun forget 
—a face very beautiful, but unknown 
to him, though somehow the eyes 
looked familiar. But the perfectly 
smooth skin, white with a soft peach 
bloom—he never saw its equal before. 

“Yes, Holly Lodge,” he answered 
slowly. “Is it very far from here?” 

He would not have cared to hear 
it was a hundred miles away just 
then. 

“Not very far,” the girl said. 
** Only just behind the peach orchard. 
The trees have grown and hid the 
house from the road since you left. 
No wonder you do not know you are 
standing on your own land, cousin 
Hugh.” 

*T am to find more changes than 
the peach orchards make, if I am 
tulking to Madelon and never knew 
her,” replied Hugh, not altogether 
pleased with his not recognizing her. 

“Three years must tell their tale. 
You are welcome home, though Bar- 
bara will think you have dealt un- 
fairly in not giving her notice of your 
intended arrival.” 

For some unknown reason Hugh 
was disconcerted by Madelon’s recep- 
tion. Her manner was frank and un- 
constrained, but so different from that 
of the old Madelon. He would have 
known better what to say if he had 
found his brusque and difficult cousin, 
rather than a handsome woman, affa- 
ble and cordial. 

Walking across the orchard, where 
the sun cast level beams over the tree- 
tops, which stirred in the soft breeze 
in pink undulations, Hugh did not 
comprehend this home-coming. The 
girl at his side did not make the illu- 
sion less. Indeed, not until Madelon 
had called Barbara, and the old wo- 
man stood in the doorway, her sharp 
face looking from out the white frill 
of her cap with amazement in it as 
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she caught sight of Hugh—not until 
then did the master of Holly Lodge 
realize that he was really at home. 

“If it isn’t Mr. Hugh!” exclaimed 
Barbara. ‘Ah, well! one is never 
too late if there is a shadow of wel- 
come for one. You'll find us just 
where you left us, I'll promise you. 
Give me the country for lagging; 
never a change, come and go as you 
will.” 

“Cousin Hugh has found already 
some changes, notwithstanding your 
boast,’”’ Madelon said. ‘Think of his 
losing his way on his own land, and 
not three hundred yards from his 
house.” 

** That's because of the orchards al- 
tering the looks of everything, as well 
as turning folks’ heads. Every one is 
for making a fortune in a hurry. If 
it comes in a hurry, it'll be sure to go 
inahurry. A saved penny is the only 
one that sticks by you—and I ought 
to know that, seeing I’ve lived near 
twenty-five years in this house. And 
such folks as comes to pick the fruit! 
If such live in the city, God be thank- 
ed for the country, where decent folks 
can grow. Id like to have seen such 
come prowling round here in the old 
master's time. They’d have got noth- 
ing for their pains, even if there had 
been anything to give.” 

Madelon had slipped away during 
Barbara's long speech, and only the 
end of it had seemingly caught Hugh’s 
attention. 

“I hope the larder is not so bare 
just now,” he said; for, having walk- 
ed far wishout dining, he was natural- 
ly hungry. 

“You need not starve, I promise 
you. There’s some reason in rattling 
one’s keys when one has something to 
lock up. I think your cousin is gone 
to look after your supper, though.” 

** You haven’t given up the keys to 
Madelon, have you?” asked Hugh in 
surprise, remembering how jealous 
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Barbara used to be of her office as 
housekeeper. 

** Not altogether. She was anxious 
to learn, and it was just as well to 
humor her. She’s not so giddy and 
headstrong as she was, neither am I 
as young as I used to be; so it’s natu- 
ral some things should slip into her 
care. Never fear for your supper, 
though. If you'll go into the parlor, 
I'll have it sent in.” 

Hugh found Madelon in the parlor, 
busy with the tea-table. She looked 
even more beautiful since she had 
taken off her hat. Her white dress, 
relieved by the soft pink of the peach 
blossoms, was exquisitely becoming. 

Madelon’s sudden beauty was a 
marvel to Hugh. Not having had a 
sister, nor having been intimate in any 
family where there were young girls, 
he had never before seen the wonder- 
ful transformation a year or two often 
makes in their appearance. 

“I think you must have grown at 
least two inches since I went away,” 
he said to his cousin, as he sat watch- 
ing her. 

“Our family are long in getting 
their height, I have always heard. 
Have you been travelling, or are you 
just from town?” 

She spoke carelessly, as if her 
own belongings could be of little in- 
terest to him. Hugh did not dare to 
take from his pocket the pretty trinket 
he had brought with him, though 
when he selected it he had fancied 
Madelon’s delight at owning it. Now 
he was very sure she would admire it 
calmiy, and then put it aside, never 
wearing it. 

Altogether, it was a different home- 
coming from what Hugh had expected. 
Whether he was pleased or disap- 
pointed with the changes he could not 
say. There was one thing he felt very 
sure of; and that was, if he married 
Madelon, it would be after a second 
wooing. 
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THE VOICE AS A SOURCE OF INCOME. 


HEN a danseuse at the theatre 

breaks her leg, her imme- 
diate source of income is destroyed. 
When a singer, a stage-player, or a 
public speaker loses his or her voice, 
the misfortune is an exactly parallel 
one. To all people everywhere, the 
voice is useful—as the legs are; but 
it is indispensable in the three profes- 
sions named. If the singer can do 
nothing else but sing; if the player 
ean do nothing else but act; if the 
speaker is incapable of productive ef- 
fort in any other field than that of ora- 
tory—then income ceases, the source 
being destroyed. It is purely with 
these three classes of workers I have 
to deal, in considering the voice asa 
source of income; for only to them is 
the quality, quantity, and education 
of the voice a matter of grave and 
anxious concern; only to them is the 


possession of a melodious and well- 
trained voice a matter of money value. 
It affects Mr. A. T. Stewart’s income 
no more whether his voice be tuneful 
or cracked than it affects Mr. Corne- 
lius Vanderbilt’s whether his toes turn 


out or in. But take away Christine 
Nilsson’s voice, and what results? In- 
stead of a prima donna earning thou- 
sands, you have a music-teacher earn- 
ing a pittance. Take away Miss Bate- 
man’s voice, and what remains? All 
her dramatic ability, all her talent, 
without the power to usethem. Take 
away John B. Gough’s voice, and 
what is left? A writer who would be 
outranked in facility by the first news- 
paper reporter he should meet. The 
singer, the stage-player, and the pub- 
lic speaker are voice-workers, pure 
and simple. 

A lady of high birth, great personal 
beauty, large wealth, and rare refine- 
ment—one of those fortunate creatures 
who seemed to be surrounded by 
everything that heart could desire, 


if that naughty organ can ever be ina 
position when it will not desire some- 
thing—once said to me with a sigh, 
“Ah, I wish I were a princess—or an 
opera-singer.” The singer’s profes- 
sion is that in which the largest mon- 
ey rewards are obtained; and it is the 
only field of human endeavor that oc- 
curs to my mind just now in which 
women outrank men completely. So 
far as their pay is concerned, women 
who sing put men who sing quite out 
of countenance. The best paid voice- 
worker in the world is the principal 
soprano of Italian opera. It is idle to 
attempt to give any exact figures in 
the matter—to say to the youthful pos- 
sessor of a voice, ** When you become 
a prima donna you will earn a thou- 
sand dollars a night.” She may 
earn more than that—she may earn 
less; whatever the precise amount of 
her earnings, one thing is certain— 
she may be sure of a very handsome 
income, so long as the source of it, her 
voice, remains equal to a prima donna’s 
work, and does it. To earn even fifty 
dollars a night is something very like 
princely opulence to most women. 
There was a tire, not very long ago, 
when it was so to Christine Nilsson; 
to-day that gifted and industrious 
Swedish woman’s voice brings her in 
five hundred dollars a night, or more. 
A friend of mine who heard Adelina 
Patti sing when she was a child, ina 
poor concert hall in New Orleans, re- 
lates that her appearance was painfully 
poverty-stricken ; to-day Adelina wears 
a marchioness’s coronet and frequents 
the society of courts. Her voice has 
been a fine source of income to her; 
precisely what amount of money she 
has earned with it, I do not know— 
nor do I care; for no argument is ne- 
cessary to prove that such workers as 
she are munificently paid. 

Let me address myself, then, to 
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young women who are, or fancy they 
are, the possessors of voices which may 
be made a source of income. I 
suppose there is scarcely a village 
throughout the length and breadth of 
the land in which there are not one or 
two—there may be a dozen—girls who 
believe they could be Nilssons and 
Pattis if they had the opportunity. 
Their voices are highly praised by 
those persons who surround them; 
they are fond of singing; they strike 
high notes without difficulty; and 
when, with an inordinate idea of the 
value of their gift, they go to listen to 
the operatic or concert performances 
of the great diva of the hour, they find 
it easy to persuade themselves that 
they could equal the vocal exercises 
they have heard, with a little instruc- 
tion more thorough and fashionable 
than that they have at home. What 
wretchedness frequently results from 
this state of feeling, especially when 
the aspirant is poor, and her parents un- 
able to furnish her the opportunities she 
desires, I have no heart to picture. It 
has happened to me on more than one 
occasion, in the course of my wander- 
ings as a lecturer, to be entertained 
by people with a daughter who could 
sing, and to have lain sleepless from 
midnight till nearly dawn, listening to 
the aspirations, the yearning hopes, the 
angry outbursts against the cruelty of 
fate, of the young woman who believed, 
because she could outscream every- 
body in church, that she was an in- 
glorious if not a mute prima donna 
assoluta. Some of the young lady 
singers I have met are so saturated 
with the vanity which has been bred 
in them by years of flattery from un- 
tutored and unreflecting’ admirers, 
that they would resent as an insult a 
less enthusiastic opinion of their mer- 
its. But it is of the first importance 
that one who desires to make use of 
the voice as a source of income should 
examine that voice coolly, critically, 
with a depreciatory rather than a too 
flattering idea of its value, and en- 
deavor accurately to decide on the 
best use to put it to. Thus a woman 
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may have a voice capable of delivering 
a lecture in most of the halls of the 
country, when she would not be able 
to declaim a part in a theatre, this be- 
ing a kind of work demanding special 
qualities in the voice. If then she 
have ideas to supplement the voice—or 
vice versa if you prefer it so—she may 
make her maiden effort as a lecturer 
whenever she can find an audience. 
If her taste is for the drama, and her 
voice is sufficiently strong and flexi- 
ble to enable her to deliver the speech- 
es of a long part without becoming 
hoarse or breathless, she may make 
her preparations for setting her foot 
on the bottom round of the ladder 
which leads to histrionic fame. If her 
inclination lies toward singing in 
opera, it will be wise for her to in- 
quire what chorus singers are paid; 
to make up her mind to enter that 
body; and to live on half the salary 
she earns, devoting the rest of her 
money to instruction. If she has a 
valuable voice, she will rise; of that 
there cannot be the least doubt. One 
night last winter in Paris I went to 
hear a light opera which had been 
running six months. The prima don- 
na of the evening was a young wo- 
man who, when the piece began its 
run, was one of the chorus singers in 
that very opera, and on that very 
stage. There is more earnest search 
after singing voices than there is for 
pearls in oysters; in every nook and 
cranny of every land the prima donna 
hunt is going on; for while a singer 
may do without an impressario, the 
latter cannot possibly do without sing- 
ers. The Strakosch brothers and their 
agents attend divine service in church- 
es of every denomination, on the look- 
out for promising vocalists; they visit 
theatres, and meeting-rooms where 
public speaking is going on, with ears 
sharpened to detect musical possibili- 
ties in a speaking organ whose owner 
has not suspected them; they haunt 
low singing halls where beer is sold 
and tobacco smoked, ready, if a voice 
be found, to transport it to the Italian 
opera, or cultivate it at their own ex- 
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pense until it is fit to warble the world 
of music-lovers to its feet. 

The fatiguing and trying appren- 
ticeship demanded of voice-workers 
who look for income from the stage, 
either as singers or players, is a thing 
which the majority of aspirants would 
gladly avoid. But it cannot be avoid- 
ed. The rule here is a rigid one, 
proved equally by the occasional ex- 
ception and by the multitude of fail- 
ures which have come from its viola- 
tion. The dream of “ grasping the dra- 
matic diadem ata single bound” is a 
common one; but like all dreams it is 
a poor fabric to rest hope upon. About 
ten years ago a lady of fine family, 
genteel manners, and some means, 
came to me—it is unnecessary to say in 
what city of the world—and told me 
she was going on the stage. She did 
not ask my opinion on the subject of a 
woman’s attempting to play a star 
part without ever having previously 
spoken a line on the stage; what she 
asked of me was, to assist her in get- 
ting «sn opening to do so at some 
prominent theatre. I assured her I 


was powerless to do such a thing; 
but money was able to do what I 
could not, and with money she accom- 


plished her purpose. As Carlyle says, 
“T used to be an amiable person”; 
and what precious hours of my time I 
used to waste in listening to her 
bread-and-butter declamation of the 
leading parts of Shakespeare, in 
which she was going to astonish the 
world! She believed herself a heav- 
en-appointed genius, who had no need 
whatever of adopting the slow pro- 
cesses of ordinary mortals in working 
toward success; this penalty of labor 
was for less gifted souls; and I was 
much too amiable in those days to tell 
her that even a genius must learn to 
walk before he can run. Before she 
came to me she had written to Mrs. 
Charles Kean, asking her opinion in 
regard to the proper way to make a 
début. Mrs. Kean very sensibly re- 
plied that she knew no other way 
than that she had herself employed, 
and which was, to go on in the ballet, 
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and then “work up.” I despair of 
conveying any idea of the hot scorn 
with which my would-be débutante 
quoted this phrase. Mrs. Kean might 
better have saved her postage stamp. 
“The idea of my working up!” burst 
forth this modest lady; “she don’t 
know whom she’s talking to.” 

At the debut of this abnormally 
gifted person, some of those church- 
choir sopranos who think they are 
desperately injured by not being trans- 
ported to the operatic stage, and paid 
a thousand dollars a night at once, 
should have had the healthful privi- 
lege of occupying frontseats. Fright- 
ened as a chased rabbit, the poor wo- 
man stood behind the footlights and 
gasped forth in a choked and throttled 
voice the grand sentence with which 
she was going to thrill her audience 
to the core. Nothing but pity kept 
them from laughing at her. She was 
awakened rudely from her dream; 
and so great were her grief and morti- 
fication that for the first time in our 
acquaintance she had my full sympa- 
thy. The way out was easy enough, 
however. If her belief in her talent 
was not founded solely on vanity, she 
might yet be a great actress, by tak- 
ing Mrs. Kean’s advice and “ work- 
ing up.” But this she would not do. 
Having enough income to live on 
without iabor, she would be a great 
actress at once, or not at all. Ten 
years have elapsed, and instead of be- 
ing to-day an actress with ten years 
of valuable experience, she is now— 
except that she is older—exactly what 
she was then, namely, a stage-mad 
woman, whose mania leads her from 
time to time to spend five hundred or 
a thousand dollars for the privilege of 
being laughed at secretly, or mock- 
ingly applauded by a crowd admitted 
free. 

A career of a different sort was be- 
gun by a young man, who applied to 
a certain Italian music-teacher for in- 
struction in the use of his voice. 
“You have a voice?” asked the 
teacher. ‘“*Let me hear it.” The 
young man sang a few notes; the pro- 
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fessor nodded. ‘ Yes, I perceive you 
have a voice; so much the worse.” 
**How so?” asked the young man in 
surprise. ‘* Those who have voices,” 
auswered the teacher, ‘‘ seldom are 
willing to study and learn.” But on 
condition that he would follow his 
teacher’s instructions without a mur- 
mur, the professor consented to give 
him his first lesson. He therefore 
wrote on a sheet of paper a few sim- 
ple exercises; below these some oth- 
ers, a little more difficult; and finally 
a few ornamental Then, 
with a few words of instruction, he 
sent his pupil away, saying, ‘‘ When 
you can sing these, return to me.” 
The young man practised the exer- 
cises a whole year. Atthe end of that 
time he returned to the master and 
asked him for his second lesson. The 
professor heard him sing the exer- 
cises on the sheet, and then quietly 
handed it back to him. ‘Study it for 
another year,” he said, “‘and then 
come to me again.” The docile pupil 
did so without murmuring. At the 
end of the second year he was inform- 
ed that he must study a third year on 
the same exercises. A fourth anda 
fifth year passed in precisely the same 
manner, and then the young man be- 
gan to rebel. ‘“ What did you prom- 
ise me?” said the old master sternly. 
The young man turned and went 
nway without a word. The sixth 
year passed; and the young man be- 
gan to ask himself, if it took so many 
years of patient practice to acquire 
the rudiments of singing, how long 
would it be before he could sing in an 
opera? At this rate, I have no doubt 
he thought, he would have to go and 
sing among the angels by the time he 
was ready to take the part of a primo 
tenore. But at the end of the sixth 
year the old maestro took his sheet 
of exercises and said, “‘Go, my son; 
you have nothing more to learh— 
you are the finest singer in Italy or 
the world!” The pupil was Caffa- 
relli, the greatest tenor of his day. 
The teacher was Porpora. 

The story may seem exaggerated; 


passages. 
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yet it was only the other day a young 
girl from Baltimore told me that she 
had stayed in Paris three years, and 
studied constantly on 
which she pronounced no word but 
the monosyllable “la.” Her master 
was Wartel, who taught Nilsson, and 
no doubt he had heard of Porpora’s 
method and believed in its value. 
Porpora was a singer of no little emi- 
nence in his prime, but made a fuil- 
ure before the Emperor Charles VL., 
on account of his fondness for the 
trill, which the monarch detested. 
There are differences of opinion among 
critics as to the beauty of the trill. 
Berlioz used to say that when a tenor 
produced a trill he looked as if he 
were committing an action he was 
ashamed of, and that his audience 
ought to blush for him. 

Among the other reforms which our 
healthy young country has succeeded 
in bringing about, is the modifying in 
great degree of public opinion in re- 
gard to the propriety of women’s using 
means of 


exercises in 


the voice as a income, 
whether as singers, actors, or lectur- 
ers. I say in great degree—not coin- 
pletely ; for there are yet many excel- 
lent people in our country who think 
opera-singers as a class serve the devil 
with all their hearts; that actresses are 
the pet children of the arch-enemy; 
and that women who lecture are bra- 
zen hussies who disgrace their sex. 
But whoever is afflicted with the mild 
idiocy of believing that any person, by 
any possible course in life, can please 
@erybody, may immediately resign 
afl intention of using the voice as a 
source of income, and turn to the nee- 
dle, the wash-tub, or the instructress’s 
school-book instead. And after hav- 
ing done this they will run against that 
other large class who think that needle- 
women and washerwomen belong to 
that baser order of beings whose in- 
tercourse with the better classes must 
be extremely limited; and that gover- 
nesses and schoolmistresses are very 
worthy people in their way, but only 
a species of upper servant after all, 
and by no means to be associated with 
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familiarly. And this is the class 
among whom you find the cultured 
people who idolize Ristori; who al- 
most tear each other’s eyes out for the 
privilege of entertaining Nilsson; and 
who employ all the social ruses at their 
command to make the acquaintance 
of some celebrated lecturer. I class 
the three professions together in all 
my thoughts, although I am aware 
that great efforts are made to create a 
sort of high moral distinction in favor 
of lecturers and lecturing; but so long 
as this latter profession is followed in 
exactly the same spirit as the others— 
so long as a lecturer is a person whose 
services are engaged and paid for, and 
who would not follow the business a 
week if it were not for the money re- 
wards that it brings—so long as the 
lecturer prepares a discourse with a 
direct view to giving the audience 
their money’s worth (or is a swindler 
otherwise)—who gets up on a public 
stage, often when worn and weary, 
greatly preferring at that moment the 
quiet of home, and perhaps the repose 
of a comfortable bed—whose name is 


plastered upon dead walls all over 
town, and to see and hear whom any- 
body can come who will pay an ad- 
mission fee—Isay that so long as 
these things are so, I can perceive no 
moral difference between this sort of 


voice-worker and any other. The va- 
riety of opinions is as great as the va- 
riety of religious beliefs, and the force 
of comparison can go no further. 
Thus, while the lecturer, who is a sort 
of platform preacher, and, while mim- 
icking theatrical grimaces, playing 
Toodles or The Drunkard (a moral 
drama with comic interludes), or 
imitating the soliloquies of Hamlet in 
philosophizing on the vanity of life, 
regards actors and actresses as a ta- 
hooed class, the extraordinary specta- 
cle has been presented to me more 
than once of an actress who thinks 
that personating characters in the 
drama is a noble pursuit, but that the 
business of opera-singing is generally 
followed by women of light repute. “As 
soon as you begin to sol, fa, la, your 
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character’s gone,” said an actress to 


me once, with the positive tone of one 
who knew she was right. According 
to the various views of different par- 
ties, literary men are a worthless, 
shiftless lot; painters and sculptors 
infest the earth, as useless as pet ani- 
mals, and only fed and kept for their 
amusement by the fashionable good- 
for-nothings, who might devote their 
money to better ends than purchasing 
works of art, when there are so many 
useful purposes to which it might be 
put, contributing to pay off the mort- 
gage on our church for instance, or 
settling our minister’s little bill for 
back salary, to save us the trouble and 
expense of getting up a donation party 
for him. Catholics don’t approve of 
Protestants; neither approve of Isra- 
elites; and our Mormon brethren turn 
up their saintly noses at us all, Catho- 
lics, Protestants, Israelites, and sinners 
alike. These illustrations are shots 
that may seem wide of the mark, but 
if they help voice-workers to a clear 
idea of the undeniable fact that a fish 
to be comfortable must remain in 
water, a great point will have been 
gained; for nothing so disturbs a pro- 
fessional artist as the longing for a 
society not his own, ora disagreeable 
belief that somebody despises him be- 
sause of his trade. 

I once abode in a boarding-house in 
New York which was almost full of 
art-workers. There were actresses, 
singers, music-teachers, painters, and 
literary people there, and the conver- 
sation was very sprightly, the art at- 
mosphere all-prevalent. One room 
only was occupied by an unprofession- 
al man. He was a merchant tailor; 
and in his business he was a very suc- 
cessful man. His gatments were al- 
most perfection, and those he himself 
wore were superb. Men would turn 
and look after him in the street, ob- 
serving the poetry of his coat-tails and 
the symmetry of his trousers. He had 
money, too, and I understood went a 
good deal into society of his sort, 
though if he held his own there, one 
could not but wonder what brilliant 
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flights the conversation took. He made 
ghastly efforts to join in the badinage 
of our lunch-table; and after one of 
his sallies the very tea would seem to 
weaken disconsolately. The man was 
out of his sphere. One evening a 
friend of his called on him and brought 
an unfinished waistcoat for our tailor’s 
inspection. The two sat in the front 
parlor and talked about it, and some 
of us sat in the back parlor and looked 
at them. Our tailor’s face was trans- 
formed. It gleamed with interest 
and knowledge of the subject. He 
turned the garment over and over, 
made little chalk-marks upon it, lec- 
tured upon its buttons, soliloquized 
upon its waist-buckle, and almost 
sang a romanza over its watch-pocket. 
He was in his sphere. By and by he 
went to live in a tailors’ boarding- 
house, and was happy ever after. 

She or he then who takes up the ar- 
tist’s life to become a voice-worker 
must be fully impressed with the idea 
that that life they will lead in prefer- 
ence to any other. They must prefer 
the artist life to fashionable life, and 
decide to find their social joys among 
their fellow workers. Otherwise, they 
cannot shine in the sphere they have 
chosen. So far as the virtue of such a 
life is concerned, he who should try 
to dissuade the possessor of a voice 
from making it a source of income on 
the score of morality, would be doing 
not only that which is very cruel, but 
would be saying that which is very 
stupid. There is no wickedness in the 
artist life save that which is brought 
to it by people who would be wicked 
in any sphere of endeavor. Some- 
times people say, “But the tempta- 
tions are so great.” This is true; but 
if you set out to close the doors of 
temptation, you will starve half the 
people in this world, and convert the 
other half into hermits. Temptation 
is everywhere, and it is not those 
who walk where it is busiest, and learn 
to guard themselves most carefully 
from its dangers, who are easiest 
caught in its traps. I have known ac- 
tresses who were tempted in every 
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way the cunning of man could devise, 
and who went down to the grave as 
pure as any human being can be; and 
I have known girls reared in a rural 
village, under the doting eyes of care- 
ful parents, attending church three 
times every Sunday, who fell hideous- 
ly from virtue, right there where they 
were born. A theatre is a place of 
business for those who use the voice 
as a source of income; behind the 
scenes business must be strictly at- 
tended to; and if, out of business hours, 
wicked persons to practise 
wickedness, they are not permitted to 
give any signs of that sort of beha- 
vior. 

Among the offerings to the paper- 
mill which my waste-basket furnished 
forth one day, was a printed sermon 
preached somewhere by some un- 
known preacher, in which the iniquity 
of the theatrs was attempted to be de- 
monstrated from the starting point 
that the ancients B. C. held players in 
light esteem. The same day, I think, 
I received another pamphlet from 
some other person, who had printed 
twenty pages of wearisome trash in 
the effort to prove that woman had no 
soul, because those same muffs, the 
ancients B. C., thought so. And this 
coincidence of standpoint made an im- 
pression on my mind which the pam- 
phlets alone, or a bushel more of equal 
intelligence, would not have done. 
Suppose those exceedingly dead per- 
sons, the ancients B. C., I asked my- 
self musingly—suppose the old muffs 
did think these things: what of it? 
And suppose their modern admirers 
who preach dull sermons and write 
stupid pamphlets agree with the an- 
cients B. C.: what of that, too? The 
world has found out a number of 
things which it did not know B. C.; 
and in spite of dogmatists and pam- 
phleteers, there are those among us 
who are quite satisfied in our minds 
that women have souls, and that 
actors and actresses have consciences. 
The women go to church without 
danger of wasting their time in se do- 
ing, and the players may continue to 
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serve art without feeling it necessary 
to serve the devil. 

That men and women may put hon- 
estly earned bread in their mouths by 
the exercise of the vocal organs, is as 
certain as anything in this world of 
argument and doubt. He or she who 
is the possessor of a voice, and with it 
artistic or literary ability, is sincerely 
to be congratulated, for thenceforth 
the problem of at least earning a live- 
lihood is solved The position which 
the voice-worker is to assume—the in- 
come which is to follow the exercise 
of the voice—will depend primarily on 
the quality of the voice and the 
amount of talent which goes with it. 
The chief subordinate requisites for 
success are energy and industry on 
the one hand, and grace and beauty 
of person on the other. I write al- 


ways, it must be borne in mind, main- 
ly with my own sex in view; but it is 
hardl: less true of men than of wo- 
men, that grace and beauty of person 
are of great value to voice-workers. 
The imperative requirements of the 
singing voice in the way of rest, from 


time to time, are such as to lessen very 
materially the physical fatigue conse- 
quent upon following the vocalists’ 
profession. The singer musé rest or 
the voice will fail. This does not ap- 
ply to the less favored voice-workers 
who seek their profit through acting or 
public speaking. A soprano who 
should attempt to sing in public for 
two hours every night throughout the 
season would surely become voiceless 
after a few weeks. But players and 
lecturers are less exposed to this dan- 
ger; and it has been my own experi- 
ence to lecture without a single inter- 
ruption (except Sundays) every night 
for an unbroken period of three 
months. In one season I lectured one 
hundred and ninety-eight nights be- 
tween October ist and June 30th, 
without harm to my voice; but the 
general bodily fatigue was terrible, 
and the injury to health severe. I 
have never permitted myseif to repeat 
the experience of that season, for no 
money rewards could be great enough 
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to compensate me for the physical tor- 
ture involved. A _ popular fallacy 
makes of both acting and lecturing an 
easy diversion—a career more like 
well-paid amusing oneself than hard 
labor; and those lecturers who, like 
George W. Curtis, O. W. Holmes, 
Bayard Taylor, and others, have writ- 
ten of the toils and hardships of lec- 
turing, have been generally looked 
upon as frail flowers who really had 
no true conception of what the words 
“hard work” mean. Well, I vow, 
upon my honor as a woman, that they 
have stated the case much too mod- 
estly. When Dr. Holland said that 
nothing short of a military campaign 
would equal the hardships involved in 
a season of active lecturing, he put it 
mildly. 

A lady in Connecticut, a strong, ro- 
bust, active woman, wife of a promi- 
nent citizen of the Nutmeg State, was 
one day talking with me about my 
work, and receiving with (as I griey- 
ously suspected) polite doubts my ac- 
count of the hardships of the life, when 
I proposed to her that she should ac- 
company me on a little tour I was 
making in New England. She was 
pleased with the novelty of the idea, 
and agreed to it, “just for the fun of 
the thing,” and to see what lecturing 
was like from a practical point of 
view. The trip was one of the very 
easiest that any lecturer can hope to 
arrange, comprising only towns round 
about Boston, not many hours apart, 
and all connected by railway. But it 
included a few of the peculiar trials of 
the lecturer’s life, such as getting out 
of a warm bed every morning at six 
o'clock, in cold and bleak weather; 
hurrying to railway depots in the ear- 
ly wintry dawn; jostling through 
crowds; rushing after baggage; eat- 
ing picked-up meals at railway sta- 
tions, and at irregular hours; an occa- 
sional night arrival at our destination, 
and sombre searchings in the dark for 
“the committee”; a ride or two over 
frozen roads in jolting omnibuses to 
cheerless rooms in village inns; vari- 
ous examples of unutterable cookery ; 
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unpacking trunks and dressing for the 
lecture room in a jaded, worn, half- 
fainting, wholly unhappy state, and 
observation, then of the fact that the 
lecturer was expected to be as fresh as 
a daisy, as blooming as a rose, and as 
sprightly as a spring chicken. And the 
result was that on the morning of the 
sixth day my robust companion was 
completely hors de combat. It was 4 
rather gloomy parting, as my friend 
shook hands with me to return to her 
peaceful and comfortable home, while 
I went on with the same life, only 
worse, with my festing spell in the 
dim distance of the coming spring. 
“TI have got a new light on this busi- 
ness, my dear,” she said. ‘I used to 
think one hundred dollars a night was 
fair pay for your work; but now I 
think you ought to have about a mil- 
lion.” 

Those who may be permitted to turn 
the voice into a source of income as 
stage players and as lecturers are far 
more numerous than those whose vo- 
cal utterance must be through the me- 
dium of music; and for this very rea- 
son the possible rewards of players 
and lecturers are far below those of 
singers. An exceptionally successful 
singer becomes a Nilsson or a Patti, 
and looks upon a couple of thousand 
dollars a week throughout the busy 
season as small pay, from her pinna- 
cle of success. The most successful 
pecuniarily of theatrical stars—men 
like Booth, Jefferson, Sothern, etc., 
women like Miss Cushman, Miss Bate- 
man, Maggie Mitchell, ete.—look upon 
a steady two thousand a week as large 
pay. As for lecturers, there is not one 
in the field, and never has been, who 
reached one half that average per 
week during a season; there is only 
one who has approached it—Gough, 
the best paid lecturer living. No wo- 
man lecturer—all stories to the contra- 
ry notwithstanding—ever touched this 
figure, except as an occasional and ex- 
ceptional thing. I have, it is true, re- 
ceived as muck as eight hundred dol- 
lars for a single lecture, but then I 
have sometimes lectured for fifty dol- 
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lars; I have also lectured for nothing, 
as I have acted for nothing and writ- 
ten articles for nothing; and yet when 
I say nothing I mean the best of all 
things—charity. All considerations 
of intellectual calibre apart, lecturers 
are paid for their work precisely on 
the same basis that singers and players 
are; viz., their power to attract the 
crowd. For a first appearance, there- 
fore, before any given audience, a lec- 
turer must rely for his attractiveness 
on his fame; and his fame must be of 
a literary character, or he will not 
draw. Setting aside badinage (and a 
very popular subject of badinage is the 
lecture business, with writers who 
have no talent for it and no voice), no 
vicious notoriety will draw a paying 
audience to hear a lecturer. I know 
there is a quite prevalent belief to the 
contrary, but it is entirely mistaken. 
Those who have seen crowds drawn 
to the Academy of Music and Stein- 
way Hall in New York by the an- 
nouncement that a notorious free- 
lover would lecture, may think me ill 
informed; on the contrary, I am cor- 
rectly informed, and I know that these 
crowds never were crowds that paid 
for their tickets. In San Francisco a 
woman who achieved notoriety through 
a murder trial sought in vain to get a 
paying audience to hear her speak. 
Many will remember what an igno- 
minious failure to draw an audience 
John Allen made when he ventured 
into the lecture field in the midst of his 
unexampled notoriety as the ‘ wick- 
edest man in New York.” ‘There was 
never a purer fallacy than the idea 
that mere notoriety will lead people to 
go to lectures. There must be litera- 
ry renown of some sort, or the audi- 
ences will not come to hear a person 
whose powers of entertainment on the 
platform have not been tested. 
Equally true is it that unless a lec- 
turer can and does «ntertain, he will 
not draw people a second time to hear 
him, be his literary celebrity what it 
may. They will go once to see the 
man or woman whose writings have 
awakened their interest; and then, if 
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they find entertainment in addition to 
gratified curiosity, they will go again 
when opportunity presents. 

A lecturer like Gough, whose draw- 
ing power is independent of literary 
celebrity, begins his career with small 
audiences, and grows in their favor 
strictly by his power of entertainment. 

If the singer needs years of labori- 
ous apprenticeship before appearing in 
public, if the actress requires to learn 
her business by beginning in a humble 
place and rising as her ability and ed- 
ucation grow, the lecturer demands 
equally the apprenticeship of elocu- 
tionary teaching, and the slow growth 
in capacity for entertaining an audi- 
ence which comes of literary labor, 
faithfully pursued through many 
years. After these comes the hard 
work of the life itself—compared to 
which the studies of apprenticeship 
and the pursuits of literature are child’s 
play. 

When I was about ten years of age 
I remember I had an irresistible de- 
sire to write poetry ; and I wrote it too— 
I mean I wrote something I thought 
was poetry. My productions were sat 
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in judgment on one day by a queer 
character of my acquaintance—a hard- 
headed, ignorant, but kind-hearted old 
man, who took me aside to caution me 
against the folly of such a course as 
trying to beawriter. I pleaded, even 
at that early age, the cause of literature, 
apon which Mr. Hubbard (for this was 
his name), ransacking his intellectual 
cupboard, brought forth this bone: 
‘‘Literaytoor is like a hole which a 
lot of boys are trying to pitch marbles 
into; the boys air noomerous, and 
them who hits the hole with their mar- 
ble is few.” The figure has remained 
humorously enthroned in my memory 
ever since; it may be exact enough, 
too. Still, I cannot see that it is more 
applicable to the profession of litera- 
ture than to any other. In every 
trade the boys and girls trying to 
shoot the marble of their talents into 
the golden ring of fortune are very 
numerous, and those who succeed are 
few; nevertheless the chances of the 
struggle are those which all voice- 
workers must assume in their search 
for income. 
OLIVE LOGAN. 
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UR new old world the Petsian’s god looks on 
To-day, as in those other days afar, 
Or ere was felt the influence of the Star 
That waked a holier worship than the Sun; 
And once in every year, upon his throne, 
Flashing abroad his glittering scimetar, 
And robed in trailing robes of citnabar, 
He sits triumphant, yielding sway to none. 
Fruits, blushing crimson ‘neath his fervid glance, 
Whose warmth has made their happiness complete, 
Drop down content to languish at his feet ; 
And flowers no colder lover could entrance, 
See in his face the fulness of their hope, 
And smile to know men call them Heliotrope. 


Mary B. Dopez. 
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blew fair sky had given way to 
clouds, when a party of three 
people drove up to the Church of San 
Giovanniin Laterano, at Rome. While 
the Roman velturino grumbled, as 
Italian drivers are wont to do, over 
his legal fare, Mrs. Haughton, one of 
our party, also grumbled a little over 
the loss of the bright view. But even 
as she spoke, the sun came out coyly 
and its beams rested on the arching 
aqueducts that leaped away, away 
toward the Sabine hills, and fell upon 
a squad of soldiers just entering the 
turreted city gate. A band was with 
them. A gleaming ray struck their 
uniforms and polished trumpets, 
and made a fascinating combination 
of light and sound. The sunshine 


seemed to trickle down in great drops 
through the heavy ilex trees upon two 
dark-eyed Italian girls, who, with 


their bodices gay with flowers, and 
their coquettish stilettos in their hair, 
displaying the bright balls at the end 
which proved that they were still free, 
danced to the martial music. A con- 
tadino lay on the grass, a veritable 
marigold in coloring, and played with 
his dog. An artist, near by, sketched 
the scene, and a young monk, silent 
and thoughtful, stood with his finger 
on his lip, after the manner of the 
Italians, gazing. Mrs. Haughton’s 
eyes rambled over the pretty picture, 
but her sister Murgaret’s attention was 
eoncentrated as soon as she saw the 
young monk. A vast variety of ex- 
pressions played over his face, while 
his national love of the picturesque 
seemed fora moment to be holding 
down some disturbing undercurrent 
of thought. While Margaret watched 
him, the soldiers passed, the music 
died away, and two dirty old Roman 
beggars shook their penny-boxes for 
bait, and held out their skinny hands. 
The struggling waves came to the 


surface on the young man’s face as he 
turned abruptly and preceded the party 
into the church. 

The three wandered up and down 
within, and paused tolaugh at Bernini’s 
saints, whose colossal figures fill the 
niches in thetwelve columns of the nave. 
“What a stormy mind Bernini had. 
See how he tinctured all his scholars ; 
for I believe these statues only belong 
to his school,” said Mrs. Haughton. 
“Look at the streaming garments and 
the great angry knuckles of St. Mat- 
thew.” “Yes, his figures always 
seem to represent fierce demoniacs, 
whose members perpetually war cne 
with another,” added Margaret. “The 
whole body, however, generally joins 
in a good hard fight with the clothing,” 
laughed her brother, “‘and Matthew 
would evidently have conquered in a 
few moments more.” ‘I wish,” said 
Margaret half impatiently, ‘‘ that some 
of these priests would battle with their 
robes, that seem to hold in the super- 
stition and weakness of ages, throw 
them off, and come forth men.” ‘Ah, 
they, too, would be petrified half way,” 
said Mr. Haughton. “The church 
would prove a very Medusa’s head to 
any poor monk that dared show fight. 
But I thought the court of the monas- 
tery was your especial desire to-day, 
Margaret. Suppose I hunt up a sacris- 
tan. Ah, stay; here is a monk,” and 
he turned to a black-robed figure near 
them, and aired his poorest Italian, 
which, alas! was also his best, in ask- 
ing him to show them the monastery 
court. The monk led the way, up the 
left aisle, through the last chapel. 

The rain was falling gently down 
into the green little garden, in the 
middle of which two porphyry pillars 
guard a rare marble well, by which, 
saith the church legend, sat the wo- 
man of Samaria. A richly wrought 
frieze of mosaic and marble is sup- 
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ported by double rows of columns, 
fantastically twisted into various 
shapes, ornamented with mosaics and 
carvings, and resting on the marble 
balustrade that separates the garden 
from the loggia that surrounds it. 
This loggia—a broad, covered, paved 
walk—contairs relics, bits of bas-re- 
liefs, and odd slabs set in the wall, 
and a great episcopal chair or throne, 
one mass of quaint, labored devices. 
Reaching this chair, Margaret paused. 
“A chance for moralizing, Mildred,” 
she said. “Think of the great men 
who have sat here, the wisdom it has 
held, and now behold, alas! how its 
glory has departed.” And she jumped 
lightly, yet with a certain weight of 
remembrances that made her half rev- 
erent, upon the throne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Haughton walked on, 
but Margaret sat still, her eyes and 
mind full. Looking up, she caught 
sight of a second row of columns, 
stuccoed and tawdry, behind which 
closed or half-opened wooden shut- 
ters revealed the presence of windows. 
“The brothers’ rooms,” said the monk 
in English, with a foreign accent. 
“This is no longer a regular monastery, 
but about twenty monks inhabit it, 
some of them serving as priests, and 
others teaching, as I do.” Margaret 
turned quickly, and looked at him. 
*Twas the same face she had seen in 
front of the church, and even in the 
hasty glance it revealed the same 
clashing expressions. Nevertheless, 
there was that in it that drew her 
toward it. She smiled quite naturally, 
a few moments after, as she pointed 
upward. The monk followed her ges- 
tures, and saw a little bird sitting ona 
half-open blind. “It is a visitor,” 
said Margaret. The tiny head bobbed 
from one side to the other, and a few 
gentle twitters fell with the soft rain- 
patter upon their ear. ‘ Did you ever 
read the ‘Prisoner of Chillon?’” 
asked the strange monk. ‘“ Perhaps 
this little bird may be that poor 
brether’s hope; its song his promise 
of freedom.” ‘But there are no 
chains here, are there?” said Mar- 
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garet. “You forget your talk before 
St. Matthew?” he asked for answer. 
* Pardon me; I passed as you spoke, 
and could not but overhear.” She 
was a trifle confused as she descended 
from the throne to rejoin her brother 
and sister. 

“It is very beautiful here,” said she, 
“and strangely familiar. I believe 
it’s the columns; they are so fantastic 
and irregular—no two alike, yet all so 
twisted and rich in decoration and 
sculpture—just like a child’s odd im- 
aginings. I think, of all places in 
Rome, this seems the most homelike 
to me. Legends and fancies belong 
to such spirals and curves. I can 
half read a story myself in that column 
there, for instance; every twisted fold 
seems a new development, and the 
wreaths of broken gold mosaics area 
sort of hieroglyphic.” ‘Can you not 
give us some stories here, sir?” ask- 
ed Mrs. Haughton. ‘The Frate Fi- 
lippo is my name; but if you want 
stories, you must turn to the wall. 
Here is a miraculous altar, and there 
the slab on which the soldiers are said 
to have parted Christ’s raiment.” 

The young monk grew quite delight- 
ful, showed them various relics, and 
told them quaint legends. At "last 
they reached a marble slab supported 
in the air by four polished porphyry 
pillars at a distance of about six feet 
above the pavement. ‘“ What is 
that?” asked Mr. Haughton. “It 
marks the height of our Lord,” re- 
plied the monk, as he stepped under 
it, crossing himself. “It is your 
height also,” said Margaret. The 
man’s face, with its bitterness and ten- 
derness, weakness and strength, seem- 
ed for a moment to lose its cloud, and 
Margaret fancied she caught a 
glimpse through his lifted eyes of a 
great soul struggling—upward? As 
the monk met her questioning gaze, 
he half shook his head, and stepping 
out, put up his hand. ‘The bodily 
height is nothing,” he “Our 
Lord has gone up higher, and fills all 
space.” 

Before they left the place, they 


said. 
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walked across the court and turned to 
look upat the monks’ windows. ‘“ Do 
you belong to this monastery?” asked 
Mrs. Haughton. ‘ That is my room,” 
replied the brother, pointing toward 
the half-opened shutter, on which the 
bird was still poised. 

“Have you forgotten Roman dirt 
now, Margaret?” asked Mr. Haugh- 
ton, for the young girl stood in a 
sparkle of surprise, framed in by a 
high arch of masonry. ‘* Hush,” she 
answered, “don’t speak to me. I’m 
Christopher Columbus; see what I’ve 
discovered.” So her brother joined 
her, and looking through the arch, 
searched for the new world. A heav- 
ing, billowy sea lay before him as he 
gazed down at the waves of antique 
mosaic which blushed and glowed and 
scowled in red and yellow and sombre 
green hues upon the floor of one of 
the largest halls in the Baths of Cara- 
calla. The great walls rose around, 


broken only by other springing arches, 
through which vistas of yet undiscov- 


ered ruin-glory lured them on. Over 
all hung the blue, rounding heavens, 
without a cloud, darkened only by a 
flying bird. A green clump of grass 
held a budding flower, which raised 
its pert head at the foot of the long 
seats that had once extended around 
the great bath. There were none to 
crush it now; for no poet, deep in the 
beauty of his own words or recitations, 
paced up and down, declaiming to the 
bathers plashing idly by his side. Yet 
even as they thought on the life that 
once filled these halls, the poets, 
philosophers, and scholars that once 
thronged them, a solitary figure ap- 
proached, with the measured step and 
bent head of a man lost in thought. 
His lips moved, and soon, after the 
Italian fashion, gestures began. Yet 
he seemed rather to be pondering than 
declaiming, and, reaching the arch, 
stopped abruptly, slowly repeating, 
while looking solemnly up to the 
portal : 

“ Lasciate ogni speranzi, voi che entrate.” 

Mrs. Haughton shuddered, but Mar- 
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garet whispered: ‘‘’Tis—yes, it is 
surely the young monk of San Gio- 
vanni.”” The man started at the sound, 
and with a slightly confused bow said 
that Dante was apt to make him for- 
get himself. ‘I confess I am some- 
times only too glad to forget him,” 
said Mrs. Haughton, with a slight 
shudder. “It is certainly pleasing 
to remember, however, that those 
fearful words are written over one 
door only, and that everywhere in this 
world man can go and come without 
such fearful consequences,” she added, 
for something in the man’s face roused 
her ever-ready sympathy. ‘ Yes, if 
that be so,” replied the monk; “ but 
how do you know it? How does a man 
dare think or question or doubt, when 
he fears even lest he may, by so doing, 
commit the unknown deadly sin, and 
so be forced to indeed give up all 
hope?” “ Any man may become mor- 
bid or insane,” replied Mr. Haughton 
hastily. “And for my own part I 
think too much pondering and ques- 
tioning does harm always. It is a 
very practical world; little actions 
count for more than great wonder- 
ings, and they are much more satis- 
factory.” “ Yes,” answered the monk, 
‘but one must have a system by which 
to live.” *‘ Don’t you find that in your 
religion?” asked Mr. Haughton. 
Frate Filippo was silent for a mo- 
ment. ‘The well may be full,” he 
said, “‘ but if we come empty-handed, 
we cannot draw.” 

“ You look cold, Mildred,” her hus- 
band said ina moment; “let me run 
for your shawl.” He turned to the 
monk and added: “* You must come 
and continue this conversation at our 
rooms.” Mrs. Haughton walked off 
with her husband, but just as Mar- 
garet was about to follow, the monk 
called her back. ‘‘ Have you no help 
for me?” he said. ‘* Why, you’re a 
man,” said Margaret; “help your- 
self. If it’s hard to think, just think 
the harder.” “I’m all a-quiver with 
different beliefs and feelings, and to- 
day they will speak out. I have been 
brought up in our Holy Church; I 
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love her as a mother; I never knew 
my own; I lead a life of humiliation 
and prayer, and am taught that I can- 
not better help others than by saving 
them from purgatorial flames. Then 
why am I not contented? Because 
I see the Church’s works here in 
Rome. Iam a Roman; I love every 
stone of this city. How much more 
does my heart go out toward its peo- 
ple—my brothers—pressed down by 
ignorance and superstition. Only one 
out of a hundred women, as city re- 
cords prove, is able to write her name 
when she is married, and has not our 
mother, the Church, done it all? The 
King has opened schools; children are 
beginning to be taught. He deals 
hardly with the beggars; the ‘crowds 
on the Spanish steps are disappearing. 
It amounts to this: theoretically my 
Church, with her symbols and forms, 
is a helping mother; practically, with 
her servitude, she keeps her sons 
children forever. She holds, as her 
foundation truth, the deadly belief of 
knowledge for the few, bliad obedi- 
ence for the many.” 
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Margaret began to speak. “ Wait 


he said; ‘I have not finished.” He 
tore his cap off nervously, and left the 
full, fine head exposed. After the 
quick passage of his fingers through 
his hair, his hand fell by his side list- 
lessly, and he continued in a less ex- 
cited tone. ‘*Do you see how my 
case stands? Suppose I try to teach 
vthers these views, and with this puny 
independence, this spirit of the times, 
combat the glorious spirit of the ages 
—the Holy Spirit itself, perhaps, ex- 
pressed in the Holy Church. Then 
have I not only lost my own soul, but 
damned others. Lord save me!” 
and he dropped his head and crossed 
himself devoutly. “But why do I 
tell you all this?” he said. ‘Merely 
because the words will speak them- 
selves. They have been too long pent 
up. You, a young girl, cannot under- 
stand—can give me no help.” “Yes, 
but indeed I do understand. You trem- 
ble, and wonder, and fear ’—this with a 
touch of scorn on the last word, that 
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made the monk raise his hand invel- 
untarily and clasp it hard. She went 
on: “ Because you have been brought 
up to it. Dare is what you want. 
There is a little Sunday-school hymn 
that comes to my mind. You would 
like to hear two or three hundred chil- 
dren singing, not chanting, in words 
they understood. There are no music 
waves in the simple melody, but the 
tune has a snap and vim that fits the 
words, and that I fancy is more 
American than musical.” Margaret 
laughed as she held up her head and 
sang a snatch of the simple song, with 
an independent air : 

Dare to be right, dare to be true ; 

You have a work that no other can do. 

Do it so bravely, so truly, so well, 

Angels will hasten the story to tell. 

Spite of the bit of amusement on his 
face, the monk seemed to take the 
words in earnest. “It’s a sort of a 
popgun song,” laughed Margaret, 
“but it means fight with wrong, and 
temptation, and oppression, no matter 
how they cloak themselves. Once 
make up your mind to do what is 
right, and then just do it.’ ‘ Well,” 
said the monk, “I suppose there is a 
difference in the way we've been 
brought up. To doubt or to question 
the Church’s doings is with us a ter- 
rible sin.” “But this is not just 
American independence,” said the 
girl; “it’s the dare that Bible men had 
and that Christ teaches us. If you 
come to see us, as my brother request- 
ed, I'll show you a picture that is bet- 
ter than the song. I must go now. 
Good-by.” She held out ber hand in 
a frank, earnest way. ‘ Remember 
that to dare is better than to leave all 
hope.” 

In spite of the monk's promise to 
call, he did not make his appearance, 
and it was fully ten days later when 
Margaret was surprised by receiving 
a note in a foreign hand. It was from 
the Frate, and only said: *‘Can you 
see me attwelve? Pray meet me then 
at the San Giovanni baptistery. I 
want your help.’ Her sister was out, 
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and Margaret was in all of a girl’s 
flurry, and something more. The 
small boy who had brought the letter 
was waiting for an answer, so she 
must decide at once. What could she 
do? If it were not for the four last 
words, “I want your help”—where 
is the woman in the world to resist 
them? ‘It’s my turn to dare now,” 
thought Margaret, and firmly wrote: 
“T will come.” 

Well, five minutes later the boy 
was out of sight, and Margaret, with 
cheeks aglow with mingled shame and 
confusion, would have given the world 
for her note again. It was too late, 
and she tried, sensibly, to put back 
such questions as why he had not come 
to her, and for what he wished her 
help. She put on her hat and started 
boldly, though withal a bit frightened, 
for the Piazza Barberini; took what 
the Romans call a hack; and set out 
for San Giovanni in Laterano. The 
way was long, but she paid little at- 
tention to the objects of interest on the 
road thither. Perhaps her eye rested 
sometimes on the bits of ancient col- 
umns that supported some tawdry 
shrine, or on a broken piece of heroic 
bas-relief, peeping out over a dingy 
doorway, filled with skinny old wo- 
men, black cats, and stewing cabbage. 
If it did, she was only reminded of the 
Rome of the past and the Rome of the 
present, and that is a trite thought to 
one in the Eternal City. 

As she entered the basilica she 
caught sight of the proud words sculp- 
tured in the stone facade: ‘ This is 
the Head and Mother of all churches 
of this city and of the whole world.” 
Even a heretic heart must thrill at 
them, and Margaret walked through 
the long church reverently, with a 
dawning consciousness of what such 
words might mean to one who had 
never had a mother. She was too ex- 
cited to linger here, and took her way 
at once to the baptistery—a rotunda, 
containing the so-called Font of Con- 
stantine, in which Rienzi bathed on the 
night of his fantastic vigil, fine bronze 
doors, mosaics, a circle of porphyry 
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columns, and wonderfully ugly green 
frescoes. It was cool and quiet; little 
shadows played across the pavement. 
Margaret threw back her heavy veil 
and sat watching them, until she heard 
the step of the young monk. She was 
not prepared for the pale face that 
greeted her, out of which the dark 
eyes gleamed almost unnaturally. 
“ You are ill?” she asked, in a trem- 
bling tone. It was so strange that it 
was not stranger for her, a young 
girl, to be here in this church-shaded 
spot, to bring heretical help to a cowl- 
ed monk. Itseemed stranger yet that 
she felt that her proper place was 
here. 

“No, I am not ill,” he answered. 
“One of the brothers is very sick; I 
offered to take charge of him; it 
pleases him to have me constantly 
with him, so I could not come to you. 
I' want just a word more from you. 
Tell me, if I break my vows, do I not 
perjure my soul?” ‘But you break 
your vows in saying you believe what 
you do not.” ‘Yes, the time has 
come for decision. I am ordered on a 
commission which I cannot undertake. 
I have written my reasons for leaving 
the Church here. I love her so still, 
you see,” he said, with a sad shake of 
the head, “that I could not but wish 
to explain.” He handed her a neatly 
folded packet. ‘“ As soon as you hear 
from me, will you ask your brother to 
have this published in some English 
paper here? While my friend is so ill 
I must stay by him. But he cannot 
last long, poor man; and then I’)l 
leave my Church. You may read this, 
if you will, yourself.” ‘Iam so glad 
you have decided,” said Margaret. 
“Yes,” was the calm reply, “it is 
right, but I don’t know just what to 
do.” “In America ” began the girl. 
‘‘Hush! do not tempt me,” he said; 
but immediately added, “Go on.” 
“In America you can find work. You 
can teach, and so get money to study; 
you can devote your life to what you 
will; can read, think, do, without old 
prejudices to crush you down.” 

“ And I would have a home?” The 
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monk rested his eyes on hers. “ Yes, 
certainly,” replied Margaret; and as 
she met his longing, piteous look, a 
great wave of crimson swept up to her 
brow. There was a very little pause. 
“ But if [ should feel that Italy was 
my true labor-field, Rome my home, 
to lift my brethren my work, if I were 
convinced that here I could do the 
most good, should I not give up 
America, riches, learning, freedom of 
thought and life, a home, a wife?” 
Margaret heard the man’s deep 
breaths grow quicker, and her heart 
seemed to stand still as she said: “ It 
would be brave.” “And right and 
true?” he asked. “And right and 
true,” she answered. 

He took her hand to say good-by. 
“Here is the picture I promised to 
show you,” said she. A sunbeam fell 
through the door and over her face 
and hand as she held it toward him. 
It was a picture of a bird with wings 
spread, flying upward; but below 
among the rocks lay the broken nest. 
“Can you read it?” said Margaret. 
“They shall mount up with wings as 
eagles.” 


Margaret waited to tell her brother 
of the papers until she heard from the 
young monk; but three days after, as 
she was sitting in her room, looking, 
it must be confessed, at these same 
papers, she was startled by the hasty 
entrance of her sister, who asked: 


“What have you here?” She was a 
trifle annoyed, and told her story with 
a blushing face. 

** All nonsense,” said her brother, 
when he heard of it—“‘ romantic non- 
sense; we must not let Margaret fall 
in love with a monk.” ‘Or be con- 
verted either,” said his wife. ‘‘Oh, Ed- 
ward!” So Edward and she called 
the culprit to account, and played elder 
brother and sister in a very stern man- 
ner. Her silence had looked like de- 
ceit; her proud quietness under their 
words seemed like scornful obstinacy ; 
and Mr. Haughton grew really very 
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angry. ‘“ Let me see those papers,” 
he said, in a taunting, suspicious tone. 
She brought them hastily. ‘ Read 
them,” she said, “if you would know 
how unjustly you are blaming a brave, 
holy man.” “Holy!” shrieked Mrs. 
Haughton in new horror. ‘Oh, Ed- 
ward!” Edward, with visions of a 
nun-sister and a monk-brother, took 
the little packet, with its weight of 
struggles and resolves, and tossed it 
lightly into the fire. Then Margaret 
spoke bitter, scorching words for a 
moment. They had their revenge, 
for all that. The next morning trunks 
were packed, business settled; for the 
Haughtons were to leave Rome. 
Margaret was helpless. The Frate 
Filippo would think her faithless—his 
labored work all lost. What could 
she tell him, and how could she find 
a chance to write to him? She would 
be suspected, watched hourly. 

Still Margaret was young. There 
was a daring yet in her that felt it 
could surmount all difficulties, and the 
fire of hope burned in her eyes as she 
stood in the doorway, to take regret- 
fully her last view of Rome. Such 
a blue, soft air, such a golden sun- 
light! Even the street noises were 
sweetened by distant chanting. A 
procession appeared. A cross in front 
was draped in black, and the priests 
were bearing a coffin. As they came 
nearer, Margaret saw that the monks 
belonged to the Franciscan order, and 
she looked earnestly forward to catch 
a glimpse of her friend, following the 
body—the monk, perhaps, whom he 
had tended with such care—to the 
grave. She looked at each face, but 
he was not there. As the boys whom 
he had taught passed, one of them— 
the same who had brought her the 
note—turned towards her with a tear 
in his eye. ‘* Who is it?” asked a 
passing Cappuchino of the child. And 
the boy replied, in soft, distinct Ital- 
ian: 

“It FraTeE Finippo.” 
M. M. M. 
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RANCE is like this country in one 

respect: it bears a great deal of 
going to the devil without serious detri- 
ment. Unstable as its government is, 
its political ideas are often excellent, 
and benefit the world at large, though 
they take no root in its own soil. The 
Revolution of 1789, terrible as it was, 
did more for the cause of the people 
in the Old World than any event of 
modern times. It was not somuch an 
uprising against Louis XVI. as an 
awful protest against the oppression 
of the kings and nobles who had pre- 
ceded him. He paid the penalty of 
his progenitors: the streets of Paris 
tan with blood because Louis XTV. 
and Louis XV. had tried to crush the 
nation; and that was its rebound. 

The republicanism of France is rid- 
iculed; Frenchmen are pronounced 
incapable of self-government. Still, 
the country is by all odds the most 
democratic in Europe; and democra- 
cy will ultimately triumphi there, if it 
has not triumphed already. Republi- 
canism, in spite of appearances, has 
never had a fair chance; its action has 
been reaction, its force spasmodic; it 
has had neither time nor circumstance 
for healthful growth. The curse of 
the land has been passion for military 
glory. This interior weakness has 
put it in the power of splendid adven- 
turers, who, in the name of France, 
have bound the people hand and foot. 
What the nation needs is general edu- 
cation. Having that, its true glory 
will be understood. Wars of conquest 
and personal aggrandizement shall 
end, and peace, long and fruitful, be 
turned to the development of man 
and the confusion of captains. 

It has been the fortune of nearly 
every prominent French republican, 
during the last century, to be regarded 
as a demagogue, however pure his 
motives, however earnest his convic- 
tions. France and the French have 


been strangely misapprehended. Their 
best efforts at political reform have 
been ascribed either to selfish ambi- 
tion or overweening egotism. The 
reforms have been decried, and the 
reformers denounced. Since the last 
proclamation of the republic, the 
preclamation has been styled a sham, 
and the men who labored most zeal- 
ously to bring it about have been con- 
sidered imperialists or monarchists in 
thin disguise. 

No contemporaneous Frenchman has 
been more roundly and gratuitously 
abused than Henri Rochefort. Little 
more than his name and his radical- 
ism has been known here; and yet, 
in the country where he should re- 
ceive the most sympathy, he has been 
the most maligned. No saint, no 
ideal hero is Rochefort; nor does he 
pretend to be; but that he is altogeth- 
er patriotic, and has sacrificed much 
for his principles, undeniable facts 
will bear witness. Mistakes, and 
many of them, he has assuredly made, 
and grievously has he answered for 
them. For the time, too, he has failed, 
and failure, in secular circles, is ever 
the unpardonable sin. 

Victor Henri de Rochefort-Lugay, 
to give him his full name, is a count, 
and descended from one of the oldest 
and most distinguished families in 
France. The son of the Marquis 
Claude Louis Marie de Rochefort-Lu- 
cay, he was born in Paris, January 
30, 1830. His father, who styled him- 
self Edmond Rochefort, gained a high 
reputation as a prolific and brilliant 
playwright, but neither achieved nor 
sought distinction in any other field. 
Henri seems to have inherited little 
else than his title, for which he cared 
nothing, and was forced, very early in 
life, to begin a severe struggle with 
the world. His father was a legiti- 
mist, or adherent of the Bourbons, 
and his mother a republican, whose 
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opinions appear to have influenced 
him throughout his subsequent career. 
He was sent to the college of St. 
Louis, where he manifested a marked 
predilection for poetry and poetical 
studies. Many of his verses were 
promising; his dream of the future 
was full of beautiful expression and 
dulcet rhyme, of charming imagery 
and tender aspiration. His youthful 
views were orthodox; indeed, his in- 
structors commended him for piety, 
which commendation he seems to have 
merited from the circumstance that, 
on the occasion of a certain religious 
festival, he wrote a devout hymn to 
the Virgin Mary, and gained great 
applause thereby. 

When he had fairly entered the 
world, his theological convictions 
yielded before a resolute skepticism, 
which has increased with his years. 
He has been proclaimed an atheist, a 
scoffer at all sacred things; but he has 
borne attacks upon his faith, or ab- 
sence of faith, with entire equanimity. 

To call a man irreligious or infidel 
in Paris does not hurt him, if his 
character and pursuits be mundane. 
Should he be a journalist or littéra- 
teur—on the Seine there is little dis- 
tinction between the two—his skepti- 
cism is taken as a matter of course. 
There, men of letters are almost uni- 
versally unbelievers ; ner do they make 
the smallest concealment of their un- 
belief. On the contrary, they are 
proud of it, and, to a certain extent, 
propagandists of their doctrines. They 
resent any suspicion or intimation of 
their possessing what is ordinarily 
deemed religious faith, as an affront 
to their intelligence. Theological 
creed of any kind they count as super- 
stition. The more radical they are in 
politics, the more hostile they are to 
revelation. Democracy and deism 
hunt in couples. To find favor with 
the Faubourg St. Antoine, they must 
reject the Bible. To aspire to lead 
the multitude, they must refuse to 
follow the priests. The creed of the 
country, Romanism—more nominal 
than real there—is associated in the 
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minds of the working class with the 
odious tyranny and bigotry of the 
monarchs who revoked the Edict of 
Nantes and established the Pare aux 
Cerfs. The sons of toil imagine they 
cannot sincerely love their country 
without cordially detesting the God of 
the Church. 

Rochefort is not an atheist; he is a 
deist, or, as the French would put it, a 
philosopher, which, in their judgment, 
is next best to being a hero. Rous- 
seau, Voltaire, Diderot, D’Alembert 
were philosophers; and their sayings 
are ever in the mouth of their present- 
day disciples. Rochefort denies not 
the existence of a Supreme Being, but 
he denies the evangelical interpreta- 
tion of Him. He affirms that he knows 
as much of divinity, the next world, 
and the so-called sacred mysteries, as 
the Pope, the cardinals, or anybody 
else; and he frankly admits he knows 
absolutely nothing. His creed in brief 
is: “‘ We know not whence we come, 
nor whither we go; we only know 
that we are here. I am I: my duty 
is to help my fellows, and take care 
of myself. There may be many gods; 
there is but one Rochefort.” This bald 
statement of belief, with a slight va- 
riation, is shared by most Frenchmen, 
who openly express what other na- 
tions privately think. 

Divers journals opposed to Roche- 
fort, after he had become prominent, 
amused themselves by reproducing his 
hymn to the Virgin, and contrasting 
the piety of the boy with the infidelity 
of the man. This, as has been said, 
in no wise troubled the ardent re- 
publican, who irreverently remarked : 
‘* When I wrote verses to the Virgin, 
I was not so well acquainted with her 
as I am now; and familiarity general- 
ly breeds contempt.” 

Quitting college, and dependent on 
his own exertions, he studied medi- 
cine for a while, and then attempted 
to eke out a livelihood by teaching 
Latin. He succeeded very ill, some- 
times subsisting literally on a crust. 
For several months his daily ex- 
penses averaged only thirty sous. Too 
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proud to borrow or complain, he en- 
dured his penury patiently, even sto- 
ically. Nevertheless, his hard for- 
tune must have eaten into his being, 
and created the bitterness which so 
overflowed in his later career. Some 
of his father's friends, accidentally 
learning of his indigence, procured a 
clerkship for him, when he was twen- 
ty-one, in the Hotel de Ville, where he 
remained for several years. This was 
comparative opulence, as he had an 
annual salary of two thousand francs. 
He had leisure, moreover, to cultivate 
his literary taste, and to add some- 
thing to his slender purse by crude 
contributions to the newspapers. He 
wrote, at this time, two or three books 
with less of an artistic than a pecunia- 
ry purpose. They had some sale, and 
he was content with his small share of 
the profits. He seems to have indulged 
in few of the dissipations so common 
to young men in great capitals who 
have not the restraining influence of 
home and its associations. Wine he 
always drank with moderation; he 
had few associations, and those few 
not of a kind a young count would be 
supposed to have formed. Aristocrat- 
ic or exclusive feeling was foreign to 
his nature. He rarely alluded to his 
birth; appeared to attach no impor- 
tance to his lineage, fraternizing most 
with the common people, and usually 
winning their affection and esteem. 
He was a genuine Bohemian of the 
Gallic pattern, without having Bohe- 
mian habits or Bohemian laxity. Re- 
served and reticent by temperament, 
he spent much of his leisure either in 
study or in wandering alone about the 
streets. Very early he evinced a 
plentiful fund of wit, which expressed 
itself in irony and sarcasm too subtle 
for the perception of his few familiars. 
For the theatre he had a positive pas- 
sion, going as often as his limited 
means would allow. Before he was 
twenty he had projected and written 
the greater part of several vaudevilles 
and comedies, which he subsequently 
destroyed, for the reason, as he said, 
that they contained the element of 
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tragedy without the tragic form; that, 
if put on the stage, the sole laughter 
they would excite would be at the au- 
thor’s expense. 

Rochefort, from childhood, has never 
been robust, and an extremely ner- 
vous temperament, added to excessive 
sensibility, has rendered him subject 
to sudden attacks of illness. The 
acuteness of his nerves and his native 
excitability have induced him to cul- 
tivate self-discipline to the utmost. 
He frequently seems ice and marble 
without when he is all fire and wax 
within. His face is usually a com- 
plete mask, or would be if his dark- 
gray eyes, remarkably expressive, 
were not likely to betray what he 
would fain conceal. His appearance 
is singular, considering his nationali- 
ty; for he does not at all resemble the 
typical Frenchman. His visage is 
long, thin, strikingly pallid. His 


forehead is square, rather high; his 
nose irregular, indicating strength; 
his mouth large and firm, though par- 
tially concealed by a moustache; his 
chin long, forcible, full of character, 


usually ornamented by what is styled 
a goatee. His hair is dark, coarse, 
stubborn, bushy, seeming full of elec- 
tricity, resistance, opposition, like him 
on whom it grows. In ordinary 
moods there is something cynical, 
well-nigh morose in the fashion and 
significance of his features. They 
convey the idea of great self-repression 
as well as of latent power, and when 
they are relaxed give out, perhaps by 
contrast, no small degree of geniality, 
which is usually withheld, carefully 
locked in. Rochefort looks like, 
would be mistaken for an American, 
a native ofthe southwest. If he chew- 
ed tobacco and talked Anglo-African, 
he would be set down at once as an 
autochthon of Mississippi or Arkansas. 

He has scarcely any of the tradition- 
al ease, grace, or elegance of the Pari- 
sian. Adversely, indeed, he is rather 
stiff, formal, ungainly in manner, al- 
though quick of thought and fluent of 
expression. Much of his awkward- 
ness may be attributed, doubtless, to 
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his unfamiliarity with society, which 
he has not coveted, and which has not 
coveted him in consequence of his ex- 
cessive hostility to the salon, its arti- 
ficialities and conventionalities. Be- 
sides, his sharp tongue has created en- 
emies in abundance. He has said so 
many witty things of nearly all the 
political leaders and prominent people 
in the capital, that they have never 
been able to forgive him for the 
wounds he has inflicted upon their 
vanity. 

Men who habitually assail society 
are inevitably assailed in turn, and 
they look upon this provoked assail- 
ment as if it were the original offence ; 
bitterly resent it; imagine themselves 
foully wronged. Rochefort has for 
twenty years been industrious in mak- 
ing foes, particularly of persons in 
high places; and it is not strange he 
has been libelled and his claim to any 
virtues stoutly denied. The course he 
has taken, and its natural reaction, 
readily account for his misrepresenta- 
tion. 

The position of clerk, as may be in- 


ferred, was not grateful to the young 
Parisian, who would not have accept- 
ed it save for his poverty. When he 
discovered that he could earn some- 
thing regularly by his pen, he relin- 
quished his place to follow journalism, 
becoming one of the editors of the 


well-known “Charivari.” The posi- 
tion suited him; it was not long before 
his crisp, sharp paragraphs, and keen 
satire on the fashions and follies of the 
city, attracted attention to himself, 
and materially added to the sale of the 
humorous weekly. The reputation 
that he won caused him to be appoint- 
ed sub-inspector of fine arts. The du- 
ties were not onerous, leaving him 
free to continue his squibs and feuille- 
tons; but in 1861 he resigned in or- 
der to devote himself exclusively to 
journalism and literature. Three 
years previous, he and Jules Valles 
had founded the “Chronique Parisi- 
enne,” replete with highly spiced gos- 
sip of the opera, theatre, things about 
town, intermixed with considerable 
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seandal and ridicule of the foibles of 
those in prosperity and power. Two 
years subsequent to his sub-inspector- 
ship, he edited, with Aurélien Scholl, 
the “Nain Jaune”; went from there 
to the weekly “ Figaro”; then to the 
“Soleil”; when Villemessant, who 
had long had his eye upon the rising 
journalist, secured him for the ‘“‘ Evé- 
nement,” and soon transferred him to 
the daily “ Figaro.” 

At that time Rochefort was in ac- 
tive demand as a chronicler, receiv- 
ing on the last mentioned paper the 
enormous salary—for Paris—of forty 
thousand francs. For the stage he 
had then reached, he was admirably 
adapted to the “Figaro.” Villemes- 
sant, the best journalist of his kind, 
perhaps, in the whole of France, had 
as usual chosen wisely. Rochefort 
had precisely the sort of talent to ren- 
der the airy and s prightly daily still 
airier and sprightlier. It is not at all 
& newspaper, but an organ of sympa- 
thetic communication between the 
critics and gossips and the pleasure- 
loving populace of the centre of civili- 
zation. All the tittle-tattle of the stu- 
dios and coulisses, all the undercur- 
rent of art circles, all the social varia- 
tions of mercurial and luxurious Lute- 
tia are recorded in its columns. So- 
ber, unadorned truth it has no fancy 
for; but for truth Figaroized it has an 
insatiable appetite. It delights to look 
at a fact through either end of its 
journalistic lorgnette, increasing or 
decreasing whatever it is directed to, 
entirely beyond its just proportions. 
The whisper of a rumor is always 
good for a column, and a well-defined 
and distinctive rumor will answer for 
a page of brilliant persiflage or ele- 
gant impertinence. 

If it were intimated that an actor at 
the Gymnase had had a disagreement 
with the manager, or that an actress 
at the Folies Dramatiques had quar- 
relled with her lover, the “ Figaro” 
would appear the next day with the 
fullest details of the presumed-to-be- 
actual affair, which would be read with 
more interest in Paris than would an 
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authentic account of a financial cri- 
sis in America, or a total change of 
the ministry in Great Britain. During 
the empire, when a breeze from the 
Tuileries murmured that Louis Napo- 
leon had declined to eat his dinner, 
the breeze, as interpreted by the * Fi- 
garo,” announced the Emperor's sud- 
den and alarming illness, the opinion 
of his physician, the character of his 
prescriptions, and the inevitable effect 
of the imperial demise. 

Rochefort could very well manage 
this exaggeration of emptiness, though 
his forte lay in satirizing the hollow- 
ness and assumptions of society, in 
polished but stinging paragraphs, and 
in adroitly stilettoing the authors of 
new dramas, the painters of preten- 
tious pictures, and the carvers of alle- 
gorical marbles. He certainly earned 
his forty thousand francs; for it is 
said that during the first year of his 
new connection, Villemessant’s income 
from the ‘“ Figaro” was a hundred 
thousand frances more than it had been 
the preceding twelvemonth. 

Meanwhile Rochefort had achieved 
distinction at the theatre, having writ- 
ten at least twenty sparkling vaude- 
villes or comediettas. The titles of 
some of them are: ‘ Le petit Cousin,” 
“Une Martingale,” “Je suis mon 
Fils,” “‘ Un Monsieur bien mis,” “* Nos 
petites Faiblesses,” “La Foire aux 
Grotesques,” ‘Sortir Seule,” “Un 
premier Avril,” “‘Un Homme de Sud,” 
‘La Tribu des Rousses,” ‘‘ La Confes- 
sion d’un Enfant du Siecle.” Most of 
his stage productions had not only 
what the French style succés d’estime, 
but succes d'argent also. They were 
all distinguished by a subtle irony and 
pointed sarcasm, aimed chiefly at the 
bourgeoisie, occasionally at the grande 
noblesse. 

His first book (published 1862) bore 
for title “Les petits Mystéres de ]’H6- 
tel des Ventes.” The greater part of 
it had appeared in the “ Charivari ”; 
but it was cordially welcomed when 
bound, and much praised for its pi- 
quancy, originality, and knowledge of 
human nature. He had likewise 
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written, in order to relieve his neces- 
sities (this was before he had gained 
any distinction), an historic romance, 
‘‘La Marquise de Courcelles,” under 
the name of Eugene de Mirecourt. 
The book won favor enough to induce 
him to acknowledge it as his, years 
after, when his poverty had given way 
before full recognition of his talent. 
In 1866, ’67, and ’68, he printed three 
remarkable pamphlets, called “ Les 
Frangais de la Décadence,” ‘“ La 
grande Bohéme,” and “ Les Signes du 
Temps,” all of them directed against 
the Napoleonic dynasty, animadvert- 
ing severely upon its influence on the 
nation. Anterior to this he had turn- 
ed from the satire of things to the sat- 
ire of men, sparing nobody for whom 
he had conceived either political or 
personal dislike. Long ere he left the 
“Figaro” he had violently and persis- 
tently assailed Louis Napoleon, Eu- 
génie, the Prince Imperial, and the 
chief officers of the government. These 
attacks had made a tremendous sale 
for the paper, but had necessarily in- 
volved it in serious trouble. It had 
been warned a score of times, and had 
been temporarily suppressed twice or 
thrice; placing Rochefort in so un- 
pleasant a position that, contrary to 
Villemessant’s earnest entreaty, he 
severed his connection with the sheet, 
determined to set up a journal for 
which he and he alone would be re- 
sponsible. His animosity to Louis 
Napoleon had been growing for years— 
had become, in truth, a fixed idea, 
seeming at times almost to reach a 
monomania. 

The stories so freely circulated in 
Paris, to the effect that his hostility 
was owing to his non-recognition at 
the Tuileries, that his opposition to 
the empire had sprung from wounded 
vanity, appear to have no foundation. 
He had never liked Napoleon III., and 
there was no good reason why he 
should. He regarded the nephew of 
his uncle as a usurper, a perjurer, a 
cold-blooded assassin, which the events 
of the coup d'état had clearly attested. 
He was, no doubt, perfectly sincere in 
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his hatred of the Emperor, and in his 
belief that the empire was steadily de- 
stroying the virtue and virility of the 
country. This was political and pa- 
triotic; but beyond this, while he was 
altogether democratic, his ancient and 
illustrious blood boiled at the contem- 
plation of a bourgeois sovereign who 
affected the bearing of Cesar. He did 
not believe that the Emperor had any 
right or title to the name of Bonaparte ; 
he was convinced, as he has often as- 
sérted, that the occupant of the throne 
of France was the son of Hortense 
Beaubarnais: and Admiral Veruel, 
and that Louis Bonaparte held the 
same opinion to his dying day. His- 
tory goes far to bear him out; and his 
temper was sufficient to render his 
lightest suspicions absolute. 

It would be difficult to affirm that 
Rochefort’s journalistic method in re- 
spect to Napoleon was either dignified 
or meritorious. But a man living un- 


der a despotism is certainly entitled 
to be considered courageous and loyal 
to his country when he denounces the 
despotism and the despot in unmeas- 


ured terms. Unquestionably the jour- 
nalist went too far. There was no 
need of nor excuse for his brutal at- 
tacks on Eugénie and every member 
of the imperial household. He is an 
extremist; has a tendency to attempt 
the engraftment of the ideal on the ac- 
tual; to push matters beyond expedi- 
ency. On this account he has been 
ranked with the irreconcilables, as 
any politician prone to idealism is 
likely to be. There are so many things 
in the world to be set right, and there 
will be, too, after eons of amelioration, 
that the true reformer, urged by a no- 
ble discontent, is always thought by 
the common mind to be incapable of 
satisfaction. 

The journal which Rochefort start- 
ed exclusively as his own enterprise 
(June 1, 1868) was the renowned 
* Lanterne,” in which the fiercest as- 
saults, already alluded to, were made 
upon the Emperor and the empire. 
The curiosity and desire to see the 
new sheet were unbounded; for the 
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contest between Rochefort and Louis 
Napoleon had assumed the semblance 
ofa duel. The former was backed by 
the ouvrier order and all the malcon- 
tents of the capital; the latter by the 
army, the tradesmen, and the well-to- 
do people, whose condition renders 
them conservative. The initial num- 
ber of the “ Lanterne ” was so eagerly 
sought that nearly one hundred thou- 
sand copies were disposed of. It was 
full of vitriolic writing, of poisoned 
dagger-points, of epigrams that stung 
like adders. It is asserted that one 
of the first copies, fresh from the press, 
was carried to Napoleon by a fuaith- 
ful emissary, and that while he read 
it, notwithstanding his marvellous 
self-control, he turned livid with rage, 
and—preserved a terrible silence. The 
second number was bitterer than the 
first ; the third than the second; the bit- 
terness increasing in a geometrical 
ratio, and the sale continuing to be 
enormous. Divers imitations, with 
similar titles, were printed; such as 
the “* Chandelle,” ** Lampion,” * Veil- 
leuse,” “ Lanterne Magique,” “ Etei- 
gnoir,” and the ** Mouchettes.” The 
‘** Lanterne * was read from the Bois 
de Boulogne to the Batignolles. With 
the issue of the twelfth number, the 
concern was seized by the police; the 
editor condemned to pay a fine of ten 
thousand francs, with a year's impris- 
onment, and the deprivation for the 
same time of his civil rights. 
Rochefort, to avoid the execution 
of the judgment, fled to Brussels, and 
resumed there the publication of the 
interdicted “ Lanterne.” Its circula- 
tion was forbidden in France. Never- 
theless, innumerable copies crossed 
the frontier, found their way to Paris, 
and other cities of the empire. Trans- 
lations of it were also made in Ger- 
man, English, Italian, and Spanish; 
so that its influence was rather aug- 
mented than diminished. In Belgium 
the brilliant weekly lost none of 
its energy or virulence. Every issue 
was such an onslaught upon princes 
and authority, that the publication 
would have been suppressed in any 
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kingdom where the freedom of the 
press was less secure, Holding him- 
self, as he always had done, personally 
responsible for whatever appeared in 
his columns, Rochefort was necessari- 
ly involved in duels. He has ever 
shown great alacrity in fighting, and 
is undeniably possessed of unflinching 
courage. He has often been charged 
by his enemies with cowardice—not 
because they imagined, for a moment, 
that the charge had any basis, but 
because they were anxious to heap ob- 
loquy upon him. 

It is not much for a man to be brave, 
though it is superlatively ignominious 
for him to be devoid of bravery. No 
hero but has been accused by some- 
body of poltroonery, which is far more 
common in crimination than in con- 
duct. 

Those who assumed to have doubt 
of the journalist’s valor had every fa- 
cility offered them to test it by per- 
sonal combat. His first duel was 
with a Spanish officer, an adherent of 
the Bourbons, who had challenged 


him because he had spoken disrespect- 


fully of ex-Queen Isabella. How he 
could have spoken respectfully and 
truthfully of her at the same time, it 
would be hard to conjecture. That, 
however, was not for Rochefort to 
consider. He had been called out, 
and he went. The Spaniard was 
wounded, though not seriously, and 
his honor’s hurt was healed. The sec- 
ond affair was with Prince Achilie 
Murat, in consequence of what was 
euphemistically called the indiscre- 
tion of a chronicler; the third with 
the noted bully Paul de Cassagnac; 
and the fourth with Ernest Baroche. 
In the last of these, Rochefort wound- 
ed his antagonist; in the second and 
third, he was himself wounded. 
Half a dozen more duels which had 
been arranged were interrupted by 
various circumstances, and indefinite- 
ly postponed. When Diogenes, with 
or without his “ Lanterne,” gets back 
to Paris, as he doubtless will, he will 
have various hostile meetings to look 
after. He expects to send four or five 
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challenges, and quite as many chal- 
lenges will in all likelihood be sent to 
him. 

Duels in France, being generally 
fought with small swords, are not so 
dangerous as duels in this country, 
where pistols are the accepted wea- 
pons. According to the Gallic code, 
the drawing of the least blood ends 
the combat; so that a skilful swords- 
man may readily scratch his adver- 
sary, and so comply with all the re- 
quirements of the foolish custom. 
With pistols it is quite another thing. 
Bullets are no respecters of persons; 
nor have they the smallest reverence 
for anatomy. They cannot be direct- 
ed, as a steel blade can, into a fleshy 
part of the arm, or be made to glance 
from a rib; necessitating mutual ex- 
change of civilities, and departure 
from the field with flying colors. Still, 
swords may be very formidable in the 
hands of experienced and resolute 
men, as the not infrequent fatal duels 
in France sanguinarily prove. Pis- 
tols are sometimes used there; but 
they are thought to be barbarous, and 
their introduction into polite society is 
ardently discouraged. 

Rochefort’s meeting with De Cas- 
sagnac was curious, from the pretext 
put forward for its occurrence. The 
latter has the reputation of one of the 
best swordsmen and most desperate 
duellists in France; and though a jour- 
nalist by profession (all the clever fel- 
lows, and many who are not, aspire to 
be journalists in Paris), he was somuch 
more capable with the sword than the 
pen, that he strove to cut, instead of 
writing, his way to fame. At the out- 
set, he constituted himself champion 
of the imperial family, especially of 
the Empress (a military despotism 
might be supposed to be able to 
champion itself), resolving to hold to 
accountability those of his peers who 
failed to share his prejudices. Hav- 
ing fought two or three duels with 
gentlemen who, lacking in apprecia- 
tion of Eugénie, had been candid 
enough to say so, the lady, touched 
with gratitude at the devotion of the 
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presumed-to-be chivalrous Paul, deter- 
mined to show her gratitude substan- 
tially. He was duly taken into favor 
at the Tuileries, and all his fondest 
hopes, not to say shrewd calculations, 
were more than realized. 

In the réle he had assumed, he was 
obliged, for consistency’s sake, to heed 
the red republican’s persistent inva- 
sions of the domestic sanctity of the 
palace. Cassagnac (his real name is 
Garnier, which he so little relishes 
that he has twice fought with men 
who had the temerity to give him his 
proper patronymic) could not, by the 
laws of court etiquette, chal'enge 
Rochefort for insulting the Empress. 
Some ostensible reason must needs be 
assigned; and no other presenting it- 
self, he seized on an article which the 
Ishmaelitish Henri had written in de- 
rogation of Jeanne d’Arc. The au- 
thor of the article was entirely aware 
of the real motive of the challenge, 
but cordially accepted it; for he did 
not like the champion any better than 
the champion liked him. 

Privately the excuse offered was 
much enjoyed among the newspaper 
folks of the capital. They said jest- 
ingly: ‘“*Who of us shall escape a 
cartel, since we are to be held respon- 
sible for our comments on historic 
characters? He who has doubted the 
continence of Cleopatra, or the pru- 
dence of Eve, must expect to be con- 
fronted with an invitation to the field. 
Hereafter, Semiramis must not be 
criticised for her behavior to Ninus, 
nor Pompeia for her indiscretion touch- 
ing Publius Clodius. We must rev- 
erence the remotest antiquity; declar- 
ing Medea amiable, and Clytemnestra 
a pattern of domestic loyalty. Who 
would have imagined that the initial 
letter of Jeanne d’Are could be an 
E?” 

Cassagnac, depending on his supe- 
rior skill, had made up his mind to 
kill Rochefort, and would certainly 
have done so had not his antagonist, 
marvellously cool and intrepid, suc- 
ceeded in parrying his most desperate 
thrusts. As it was, the famous irre- 
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concilable was badly wounded, though 
none the less determined in his oppo- 
sition by the loss of a few ounces of 
blood. The imperialists, and the spe- 
cial friends of the Emperor, were ex- 
cessively disappointed that their bitter 
foe had not lost his life in the combat. 
They had so fully anticipated his 
much-desired death as to lay wagers 
on the result. To this day, Cassagnac 
and Rochefort abhor each other as 
Polynices and Eteocles did, and still 
have belligerent accounts to settle. 
Cassagnac hates Rochefort because 
he refused to be killed; Rochefort 
hates Cassagnac because he had the 
impertinence to be born. 

The enforced residence in Belgium 
of the editor of the ‘“ Lanterne,” and 
the publication of his paper there, in- 
sured him a world-wide reputation. 
In 1869, ceasing to be a pawn on the 
chess-board of France, he had risen to 
the rank of a rook. So strong was 
his influence with the radicals that 
he was nominated a Deputy in oppo- 
sition to Cantagrel, a socialist, and to 
Jules Favre, accused by the liberals 
of lukewarmness in their cause. Favre, 
receiving a majority of votes, was de- 
clared elected; but the adherents of 
the rabid agrarian, as his enemies had 
dubbed him, contested the election, 
though to no purpose. Howbeit, they 
cleaved to their aim, and soon after, a 
vacancy occurring. named him again 
for the Chamber against Carnot, giving 
him more than forty-five hundred ma- 
jority. 

Rochefort’s election was a distinct 
disapproval of the empire, and was so 
understood by Napoleon, who, what- 
ever his defects, was the antipodes of 
a fool. The last few years of his reign 
reveal an adroit and unremitting se- 
ries of adaptations and compromises. 
No one knew better than he the pre- 
cariousness of his dynasty, the fragile 
tenure of his power; and he was hour- 
ly solicitous for its preservation, less 
on his own than on his son’s account. 
Although sustained by the army, he 
recognized the might, if not the right, 
of the people; seeing clearly that, at 
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that juncture, their expressed will 
must not be thwarted. 

Rochefort, having been legally 
chosen, set out for Paris, reckless of 
his sentence, assured that any attempt 
to carry it out would breed serious 
trouble. Napoleon was too shrewd to 
give his domestic enemies an oppor- 
tunity for open rupture. The moment 
the rebellious scribe had crossed the 
frontier he was guaranteed safe-con- 
duct to Paris—much to his disappoint- 
ment and chagrin. He believed then 
—he was subsequently undeceived— 
that his constituents were prepared 
for an émeute, which would extend to 
a revolution. 

In the Chamber of Deputies the 
fiery extremist did not evince extra- 
ordinary ability. There is little doubt 
that his strength is in writing, not in 
speaking; for, formidable as he is on 
paper, and resolute as he is in spirit, 
he has a certain shyness and nervous- 
ness that he cannot overcome in ad- 
dressing a regular assembly. He is 
more at home in haranguing the peo- 
ple, because he feels in sympathy with 
them, and that they are in sympathy 
with him. He reorganized (the verb 
is exact) the public reunions, which, 
even antecedent to his flight, had mut- 
tered of the gathering storm; and 
they were larger, bolder, more enthu- 
siastic than before. Exciting speeches 
were made to them by himself and his 
tumultuous colleagues, though care 
was always taken to keep technically 
within the law. 

At this time Rochefort founded anew 
journal, the “ Marseillaise,” design- 
ed, in consonance with its title, as an 
appeal to the multitude to take up 
arms against the tyranny under which 
they suffered. Its columns breathed 
defiance to Napoleon; every para- 
graph was at once a challenge and a 
revolt. Twelve months before, such 
a publication would have been sup- 
pressed at the first issue; but the com- 
plexion of affairs had altered even in 
that brief while. 

Those who happened to be in Paris 
during 1869, and the first half of the 
following year, will remember that 





the city was like Vesuvius on the eve 
of eruption. There were mysterious 
murmurs, tremblings of the earth, 
lurid flashes against the sky. Well- 
informed residents went to bed at 
night expecting to be awakened by 
the sound of musketry and the din of 
rising barricades. The Americans, 
lounging on the boulevards and din- 
ing in the Palais Royal, restless, fe- 
verish, craving excitement, im patient- 
ly awaited the impending revolution. 
The sole reason that it did not come 
was the declaration of war against 
Germany. Between that and the loss 
of his crown, the Emperor knew there 
was no choice. He did not court hos- 
tilities at that time; for he was better 
acquainted with the weakness of the 
army than were the mass of his sub- 
jects. But he accepted what he re- 
garded as the less of two evils, and by 
his acceptance lost, though in a more 
historic way, what he would have lost 
in the other event, his throne, his 
prestige, and his succession. The 
French were not manly in their humil- 
iating defeat. As other nations would 
have done under like circumstances, 
they sought a scapegoat, and found 
him in Napoleon, who, they charged, 
had unjustly entered upon a contest to 
which they had been opposed; con- 
scious, while the words were warm 
upon their lips, that they had driven 
him to the desperate issue. 

Toreturn. The Emperor, albeit men- 
aced on every side, could not pretend 
to power and permit the continuation 
of the “‘ Marseillaise,” particularly af- 
ter its ferocious attacks upon the whole 
of the imperial family had resulted 
indirectly in the cold-blooded assassi- 
nation of Victor Noir by that born ruf- 
fian and bandit, Pierre Bonaparte, 
miscalled a prince. The excitement 
attendant upon the murder, the trial, 
and acquittal was at white heat, and 
Rochefort’s denunciations of the das- 
tardly cutthroat and all his kindred 
were blasting as the simoom. The 
public reunions grew to be mobs; the 
irreconcilables, subsequently the basis 
of the Commune, burned to be led 
with naked breasts against the impe- 
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rial battalions, the veterans of Algiers. 
Several times they would have com- 
pelied hostilities had they not been re- 
strained with the greatest effort by 
their journalistic leader, who saw what 
they failed to see, that the hour was 
not yet ripe. His arrest having been 
determined on, every means was 
adopted to guard against a disturb- 
ance, of which it was expected the ar- 
rest would be the signal. The precau- 
tion was wisely taken; the editor of 
the “ Marseillaise” was in custody, 
and his paper seized (January 12, 
1870), literally under the bayonets of 
an overwhelming host. Rochefort 
was fined, and imprisoned in Sainte- 
Pélagie, and there he remained until 
the terrible war; until the Germans 
had entered Paris; until the new gov- 
ernment had been formed; until the 
Commune had seized the city and 
thrown open his prison doors. He 
discovered too late that he had kin- 
dled a fire he could not control. Al- 
though not responsible for the Com- 
munists, who have been painted ten 
times blacker than they were, their 
sins have been visited upon him, not- 
withstanding his earnest endeavors to 
prevent their excesses. After the 
struggle with the Germans had ended, 
and the new struggle had arisen for 
the possession of the capital, between 
civil foes, Rochefort, siding with nei- 
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ther, favored moderation, and labored 
toallay the awful storm. The last jour- 
nal he issued (February 1, 1871) was 
the “ Mot d’Ordre,” little understood 
in the chaotic condition of affairs. He 
believed in the republic; but he had 
no faith, nor has he now, in such re- 
publicans as Favre, Gambetta, Thiers, 
or MacMahon. Perhaps his confidence 
is confined to himself. Be this as it 
may, he was hated by the Commune 
and persecuted by the Government. 
Sharing the fate of mediators, he 
would have been crushed by either of 
the parties between whom he medi- 
ated. He has been crushed indeed, so 
far as their power extended, by the 
government authorities. Without ad- 
equate cause, without sufficient proof, 
without show of justice, they banished 
him for life to New Caledonia, merci- 
lessly rejecting all petitions for pardon 
of one then believed to be a dying 
man. The judgment upon Rochefort is 
astain upon France. Having escaped, 
he seems determined to live, as if in 
spite of cruel chance and barbarous 
treatment. If he lives, he will still be 
prominent in the history of the nation, 
which, smarting under defeat from 
hereditary foes, has armed its hand 
against its devoted friends, among 
whom Henri Rochefort, mistaken, 
misguided perhaps, may be honestly 
enrolled. 
Juntus HENRI BROWNE. 
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T ONCE paid a visit to Cupid incog, 
Believing he’d ne’er find me out, 

Laid before him a case; but ah, the sly dog 
Knew too well what I was about. 


Said I, “* I’ve a friend who has seen a fair maid, 
Quite lovely, but frigid as ice; 

And as for his peace I am somewhat afraid, 
I have ventured to ask your advice.” 


** Well, write me her name,”’ the young urchin replied, 
** Distinct, on the shaft of this dart.’’ 

When twas done, ‘* Here’s my answer,”’ he gleefully cried, 
And plunged it deep into my heart. 


G. F. Martry. 
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THE DEVIL AND ALL HIS WORKS. 





“ The devil hath power 
T’ assume a pleasing shape; yea, and perhaps, 
Out of my weakness and my melancholy 
(As he is very potent with such spirits), 
Abuses me too—damme! ” 
Hamlet, Act 11., Sc. 2, 
HEN I speak of the devil I do 
not mean Apollyon, or As- 
taroth, or Azrael, or Baal, or Belial, or 
Beelzebub, the chief of devils, or 
Diabolus, or the daipq@yv of Socrates, 
or Mephistopheles, the mocking spirit, 
or Mephisto, the modern mentor and 
tormentor of “Le Petit Faust,” or Pan, 
or Pluto, or Satan, the Miltonian, or 
Zamiel, the familiar of the ‘‘ Black 
Crook.” Ido not refer to any of these. 
Indeed, I question whether the devil 
has anything to do with it; I am in- 
clined to believe that he is only a 
scapegoat for the offences of the mas- 
ter printers and proof-readers. My 
subject is the Printer’s Devil; and the 
ground this essaylet is intended to 
cover is the fertile field of typograph- 
ical errors. 

The devil’s work sometimes causes 
such curious felicities of style that it is 
hard to believe they are uninten- 
tional. It seems quite right for a lo- 
comotive to cut a cow into calves, and 
for Secretary Richardson to intend re- 
signing about the muddle of June; 
and when the editor of the English 
«*Chimney Corner ” informed a corre- 
spondent who asked to be told of a 
“ publication that will suit him,” that 
“the publication that will soot you is 
the ‘Chimney Corner.” It was dur- 
ing the war that a Western paper 
said the army was in want of conse- 
crated beef and desecrated vegetables ; 
and about the same time a gigantic 
head-line, ‘‘ The British Lion Shaking 
his Mane!” was spread before the as- 
tonished world as “The British Lion 
Skating in Maine!” A Mobile paper 
said a river steamboat had come to 
grief, owing to running against a rat; 
the subscribers wondered probably at 





the unusual size of the water-rat, but 
felt relieved when the next number of 
the paper said for “‘ rat” read “ raft.” 
Mr. Horace Greeley once wrote a no- 
tice to be posted up outside the * Tri- 
bune ” office during some repairing, 
‘** Entrance on Spruce Street,” and the 
imp who copied it hung out “ Editors 
on a Spree.” Anda Democratic pa- 
per, speaking of the Baltimore nom- 
inee at the last general election, said 
that of two evils the party had chosen 
the beast! Lord Brougham once re- 
ferred to “the masses,” but the 
“Times” report made him say 
“them asses.” So good a political 
Weapon as a misprint did not escape 
the grasp of Mr. ‘“‘Punch,” who in 
1840 printed this pungent paragraph. 
“Erratum in the ‘Times.’ For 
‘though Sir Robert Peel is the ostensi- 
ble head, the Duke of Wellington 
holds the reins of the present adminis- 
tration,’ read ‘the Duke of Welling- 
ton holds the brains of the present 
administration.’” A Troy paper print- 
ed an obituary notice with the title 
“A Good Joke,” and headed the jest, 
« A Sad Announcement.” 

Who would recognize Mr. Eggles- 
ton’s dramatic stories under names 
like “« Who’s Your Schoolmaster?” and 
“‘The Circus Rider”? “In a Gar- 
den” is easily read ‘Enoch Arden,” 
but few would believe *‘Raw and 
Fried” to be the misprint of aGerman 
compositor for ‘ Aurora Floyd.” ‘So 
Very Human” was printed in the 
London * Times ” “ So Very Heinous.” 
In an American catalogue one of 
Dickens's novels was announced as 
“Barney, by Rudge, $1.50.” A pret- 
ty comedy called “ Plighted Troth” 
was damned because the play-bill of 
its first performance was headed 
“Blighted Froth.” If M. Sardou 
reads the American papers, he must 
by this time be accustomed to seeing 
himself called ‘‘ The popular Parisian 
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playwright, Mons. Sardine.” The 
keen critic of the New York “Tri- 
bune”’ once spoke of a certain English 
actress as ‘one of those long-limbed, 
tow-headed inanities of which the 
British Isles are so prolific”; and 
when that sentence was quoted by the 
present writer in a letter to the Lon- 
don “ Figaro,” he was horrified to find 
himself calling a certain blonde beauty 
“one of those lazy-limbed, two-headed 
inanities of which the British Isles are 
so prolific.” A Chicago paper recent- 
ly said: “At the commencement of 
the second scene the King of Terrors 
made his first appearance,” which 
would lead one to believe that grisly 
Death had been a visitor to the enter- 
tainment; but upon examination it ap- 
pears that Terrors should be Tenors. 
A very comical sentence was recently 
found in the programme of a concert 
given in London by M. Gounod: 
“Song, ‘She Wandered Down the 
Mountain Side,’ accompanied by the 
composer ;” and at another concert in 
New York a young lady was an- 
nounced to sing ‘the favorite song, 
‘An Angel’s Whisker!’” It was at 
a musical entertainment given by 
some colored people that the tickets, 
instead of ‘‘ Not Transferable,” bore 
the legend, “‘No gentleman admitted 
unless he comes hisself.”” (This is not 
a printer’s error, and has no business 
in these pages at all.) 

Editors should go to heaven; they 
have enough of the devil in this world. 
Printers sometimes set up more than 
is set down for them, and often the 
devil spoils what they have spared. 
The imp read the line, 


Shall reign the Hecate of the deepest hell. 


Now he had had a good common 
school education, and he knew there 
was no ¢ in cat, so he took it out and 
left the line, 

Shall reign the He cat of the deepest hell. 
Probably the author wished the devil 
where the He cat reigned. 

And here comes a poet who bewails 
in verse the woes he suffers from the 
inky devil: 


THE DEVIL AND ALL HIS WORKS. 


Ah! here it is. I’m famous now— 
An author and a poet; 

It really is in print! Ye gods! 
How proud I'll be to show it! 
And gentle Anna? What a thrill 

Will animate her breast 
To read these lines and know 
To whom they are addressed! 


Why, bless my soul! here's something 
strange. 
What can the paper mean 
By talking of the graceful brooks 
That gander o’er the green? 
And here s a t instead of r, 
Which makes the tippling rill; 
We'll seek the shad, instead of shade, 
And hell, instead of hill! 


They look so—what? I recollect, 
"Twas sweet, and then ‘twas kind! 

And now to think the stupid fool 
For bland has printed blind! 

Was ever such provoking work ? 
Tis curious, by-the-by, 

How anything is rendered blind 
By giving it an eye. 


Hast thou no tears? The t’s left out: 
Hast thou no ears instead; 

I hope that thou art dear, is put, 
I hope that thou art dead. 

Who ever saw in such a space 
So many blunders crammed ? 

Those gentle eyes bedimmed, is spelt, 
Those gentle eyes bedammed. - 


The color of the rose is nose; 
Affection is affliction: 
I wonder if the likeness holds 
In fact as well as well as diction? 
Thou arta friend—the r is gone ; 
Who ever would have deemed 
That such a trifling thing would change 
A friend into a fiend? 


Thou art the same is rendered lame ; 
It really is too bad! 

And here becanse an i is out, 
My lovely maid is mad! 

They drove her blind by poking in 
An eye—a process new; 

And now they’ve gouged it out again, 
And made her crazy too. 


Let's stop and recapitulate: 
I've dammed her eyes, that’s plain; 
I’ve told her she’s a lunatic, 
And blind, and deaf. and lame, 
Was ever such a horrid hash 
In poetry or prose? 
I've said she was a fiend. and praised 
The color of her nose! 


I wish I had that printer here 
For only half a minute ; 

I'd bang him to my heart's content, 
And with an h begin it. 

I'd jam his body, eyes, and bones, 
And spell it with a d, 

And send him to that hil! of his— 
He spells it with an e. 


TI have been familiar with the above 
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poem since childhood’s hour, having 
first met it in a school speaker; but I 
have never been able to learn the au- 
thor’s name. It is evidently by an 
American, and it seems worth claim- 
ing. I suppose it must be credited to 
that most prolific of writers—Mr. 
Anon. Perhaps it was the epic re- 
ferred to in the following editorial 
paragraph, clipped from a country pa- 
per: “The poem published this week 
was composed by an esteemed friend, 
who has lain in his grave for many 
years for his own amusement.” 

Mr. Burton has pointed out how 
useful errors of the press are in the 
detection of plagiarists. ‘Two workers 
in the same science may come to the 
same conclusions, but if there are the 
same typographical blunders in the 
second as in the first, we may safely 
set down the latter as a plagiarist. 

Many of the blunders found in the 
daily press are due to the writers 
rather than the printers. Editors 
dashing off a hurried editorial article 
often make bulls. The London “ Daily 
Telegraph ” said that the Russian fleet 
was going to the Black Sea, “to take 
part in the autumn mancuvres next 
summer.” A Bengal editor, writing 
in favor of the income tax, hoped that 
“the Government will not repeat the 
blunder of killing the calf that laid the 
golden eggs”; a mixture of metaphor 
only equalled by the Vermont clergy- 
man who took charge of the local pa- 
per for a week, and began a religious 
article, “* When we look back upon the 
untrodden paths of the future we be- 
hold the footprints of an Almighty 
hand.” The advertisements are often 
as amusing as the professedly “‘ funny 
column.” Witness this: ‘A spinster, 
particularly fond of children, informs 
the public that she wishes to adopt two 
or three, having none of her own!” 
And this: “Maria B, wife of Henry 
B., Esq., aged eighty years. She lived 
with her husband fifty years, and died 
in the confident hope of a better life.” 
Perhaps she was a visitor of the hotel 
*‘to be kept by the widow of Mr. 5 
who died last summer on a new and 
approved plan.” And perhaps if the 
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wife had died instead of the husband, 
his biographer would be horrified to 
find his ** He was hardly able to bear 
the demise of his wife” altered into 
“‘He was hardly able to wear the che- 
mise of his wife!” 

Two lines of a well-known hymn — 


Satan trembles when he sees 
The weakest saint upon his knees, 


were once changed into 


Satan triumphs when he sees 
The wicked saint upon nis knees, 


But this is surpassed by the message 
sent by a telegraph operator to a phy- 
sician, “Come at once to see proces- 
sion of Carrie Spencer’s menagerie ” ; 
when it was repeated it read, ‘Come 
at once with prescription. Case of 
cerebro-spinal meningitis.” 

But best of all is this—too good to 
be true—which has floated around the 
American press, credited to an Eng- 
lish source, although it seems to me to 
bear unmistakable marks of Yankee 
manufacture. It is redolent of wooden 
nutmegs. An item describing the 
presentation of a cane toa clergyman, 
and another noting the operation of a 


new pig-killing and sausage-making 
machine, got mixed together, and the 
result was this: 

Several of the Rev. Dr. Mudge’s friends called 
upon him yesterday, and, after a brief conversa- 
tion, the unsuspicious pig was seized by the 
hind Jegs and slid along a beam until he reached 


the hot-water tank. His friends explained the 
object of their visit, and presented him with a 
very handsome gold-headed butcher, who grab- 
bed him by the tail, swung him round, cut his 
throat from ear to ear, and, in less than a min- 
ute, the carcass was in the water. Thereupon 
he came forward, and said that there were times 
when the feelings overpowered one, and for 
that reason he would not attempt to do more 
than thank those around him for the manner in 
which such a huge animal was cut into frag- 
ments was simply astonishing. The doctor 
conciuded his remarks, when the machine seized 
him. and in less time than it takes to write it, 
the pig was cut into fragments and worked up 
into delicious sausages. The occasion will long 
be remembered by the doctor’s friends as one 
of the most delightful of their lives. The best 
pieces can be procured for tenpence a pound, 
and we are sure that those who have sat so long 
Onder his ministry will rejoice that he has been 
treated so handsomely. 


I do not think I can find a better 
mot de la fin than that. Therefore, 
vale! vale! 

J. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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THE CLASSIC FLORA. 


LOWERS played no unimportant 
part in the public and private 
life of the Greeks and Romans. At 
weddings and funerals, at their feasts 
and festivals, upon state occasions, in 
their divinations and incantations, and 
in the worship of the gods, flowers 
were used with a lavish hand. Ata 
marriage the bride and her attendants 
were crowned with garlands. The 
dead were decorated with flowers, and 
flowers were placed upon the tomb. 
All are familiar with the story of the 
Greek lover who placed upon the 
grave of his mistress a basket of acan- 
thus flowers, the leaves of which, be- 
ing pressed down by a tile, grew 
gracefully over the sides of the basket, 
and gave rise to the first idea of the 
ornate Corinthian capital. 

It was customary for the guests at 
feasts to appear with crowns of flowers 
upon their heads; flowers decked the 
walls and tables, and were profusely 
strewn over the floors of apartments. 
Vietors in the Olympic and other 
games were crowned with chaplets of 
flowers; no religious ceremony was 
complete without them; while each 
god had his appropriate floral emblem. 

It is designed in these papers to no- 
tice some of those plants and flowers 
more particularly noted in the mythol- 
ogy of the Greeks and Romans. 

We begin, then, with the olive, one 
of the first mentioned plants in the Bi- 
ble, where it is frequently used as an 
emblem of prosperity and fruitfulness, 
especially by David. Palestine is con- 
tinually spoken of as a land of oil 
olives, and the name is forever hallow- 
ed by the associations which gather 
round the scene of our Saviour’s agony. 

Among the Greeks the olive was 
highly honored. Ovid, in his ‘* Meta- 
morphoses,” tells us that a contest 
arose between Neptune and Minerva 
for the right of giving a name to the 
city of Cecropia Jupiter decreed that 


the right should belong to the one who 
would confer the most beneficial gift 
upon mankind. Whereupon 


The sea-god stood, and with his trident strake 

The cleaving rock, from whence a fountain 
brake ; 

Whereon he grounds his claim. 


The virgin goddess, calling all her en- 
ergies into the cause, arms herself 
with spear and shield and murrion: 
Her breast her Egis guards; her lance the 
ground 
Appears to strike; and from the pregnant 
wound 
The hoary olive charged with fruit ascends, 
—Sandys’s Ovid. 

The story, however, differs. Some 
authors say that it was a horse which 
the stroke of Neptune's trident called 
forth. 

A crown of olives was the only re- 
ward given to the victors in the Olym- 
pic games, besides the national fame 
which was thus obtained. The statues 
of Jupiter, Apollo, and Hercules were 
usually crowned with olive; and Peace 
is always represented with either a 
branch of olive in her hand or a crown 
of it upon her head. Milton, however, 
represents her with a wand of myrtle. 
Virgil, in the Aneid, several times 
alludes to the priests being crowned 
with olive. We are also there told 
that AEneas despatched ambassadors to 
the King of Latium, for permission to 
settle in his country, and to make ad- 
vances for the hand of his daughter. 

We learn from this, as well as from 
Ovid, that it was the custom in 
Athens for ambassadors to display the 
olive in token of their mission. 

The Mohammedans hold the wood 
of the olive in great estimation. 
It was thought to be good for the 
teeth, and Mohammed would use no 
other for toothpicks. God, according 
to commentators on the Koran, swears 
by the fig and the olive. 

Pliny tells us that the identical olive 
tree produced by Minerva was to be 
seen at Athens in his time. However 
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that may be, it is certain that the olive 
lives toa greatage; andit is supposed 
by some that the olives under whose 
shadow our Saviour prayed in his 
agony in the garden are the same 
that stand there to this day. There is 
a tradition, too, that the olive formed 
part of the cross on which he hung. 

No plant has been regarded with so 
much curious and superstitious interest 
as the mandrake (Atropa mandra- 
gora). One reason why it was so re- 
garded was, that it was comparatively 
rare, although indigenous to the East. 
The root is something like a parsnip, 
cleft in two parts, and so resembling 
thehuman form. This peculiarity gave 
rise, no doubt, to the idea that it pos- 
sessed human faculties, sex, feeling, 
and the like. Pythagoras called it an- 
thropomorphos, Columella semihomo. 
Gerarde calls it mandrago, or man- 
dragon. The herb itself was call- 
ed Circevum, from the witch Circe, 
celebrated for her magical incanta- 
tions and sorceries. Its generic name 
Atropa is derived from the eldest of 
the three Fates whose duty it was to 
snap the thread of life. 

Pliny gives particular directions as 
to the manner in which it was to be dug 
up. First, the person was to be care- 
ful that the wind was at his back; he 
was to make three circles around the 
plant with the point of a sword, and 
then to face the east when taking it 
up. It is supposed that all this cere- 
mony was observed to prevent a too 
frequent use of so dangerous a plant; 
for if taken in too great a quantity, it 
would either drive one mad or make 
him an idiot. If a single dram only 
were given, the person who took 
it was impressed with an extravagant 
idea of his own beauty and powers of 
mind. We are also told by Pliny that 
those who knew not how to administer 
the berries in a proper manner, lost 
their tongues and became dumb after 
eating them. During the middle ages 
a strange belief connected with this 
plant was, that it grew only in places 
where gibbets had been erected, and 
that it was produced from the flesh of 


those who had hung thereon. It was 
so extremely rare, that it was said it 
grew only in one small spot in China, 
In Germany, little images were form- 
ed from the roots of the mandrake, 
and were used as charms or amulets 
to ward off dangers and ills of all kinds. 
These also possessed the power of in- 
creasing money upon which they were 
laid. In Lord Bacon’s works we meet 
with the following passage: ‘‘Some 
plants there are, but rare, that have a 
mossie or downie root, and likewise that 
have a number of threads, like beards, 
as mandrakes, whereof witches and 
impostors make an ugly image, giving 
it the form of a face at the top of the 
root, and leave these strings to make 
a beard down to the feet.” The sopo- 
rific powers of the mandrake were 
held to be equal to those of the poppy 
as late asthe time of James I. It was 
thought it would produce sleep for 
those who wanted it, by merely bring- 
ing it into the bedchamber. Iago, in 
‘**Othello,” says: 

Not poppy nor mandragora 
Shall ever medicine thee to that sweet sleep 
Which thou ow'dst yesterday. 
And again, Cleopatra, wishing to 
“sleep out the great gap of time,” 
when her Antony was absent from her 
side, cries out, ‘‘Give me to drink 
mandragora.” 

Another property which it was be- 
lieved the mandrake possessed, was 
that of making childless wives the 
happy possessors of children. For 
this reason Bible commentators sup- 
pose that the Hebrew dudaim which 
Rachel was so desirous of obtaining 
was this plant, although some have 
translated the word by lilies, and oth- 
ers by violets. See Gen. xxx., 14. 
It is mentioned in but one other 
place in the Bible, Cant. vii. 18. 
The Emperor Julian, in a letter to 
Calixenes, says that it was his cus- 
tom every night to drink of the juice 
of this plant in order to propitiate the 
god of love. For this reason, too, 
Venus was called Mandragoritis. 

It was alleged that when the man- 
drake was taken up out of the earth, 
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it uttered a dreadful shriek which 
struck dead all who heard it. Dray- 
ton mentions as a fairy’s imprecation, 
« By the mandrake’s dreadful groans.” 
The way commonly taken to obtain 
the plant was to fasten a dog by its 
tail to it at night. In struggling to 
free himself, the dog would pull it 
up by the roots, and be found dead the 
next morning. The herbalist Gerarde 
tried to disabuse the minds of the peo- 
ple of this superstition. While he and 
his servant were digging up the plant, 
the people went about with their fin- 
gers in their ears, wildly denouncing 
those who so rashly brought upon 
themselves the judgment of heaven. 
It is in reference to this superstition 
that Shakespeare puts into the mouth 
of Suffolk the words: 
Would curses kill, as doth the mandrake’s 

groans? 

An allusion of the same kind is met 
with in “‘ Romeo and Juliet”: 


Shrieks, like mandrakes’ torn out of the earth, 
That living mortals, hearing them, run mad. 


Columella, too, speaks of 


The mandrake's flowers’ 
Produce, whose roots show half a man, whose 
juice 
With madness strikes. 


Solomon, who knew about all plants, 
from ‘the hyssop to the cedar,” used 
this root to drive away demons, as we 
are told by Josephus (Ant. viii. 2, 5). 
The same author, in another place, 
deseribes the plant and the manner of 
taking it up. He speaks of fastening 
the dog to it, and says that the dog 
“dies immediately, as if it were in- 
stead of the man who would take the 
plant away.” He calls it Baaras, af- 
ter the place where it grew. (‘* Wars 
of Jews,” vii. 6, 3.) 

In Dr. Smith’s “ Dictionary of the 
Bible” we learn that “in a Vienna 
MS. of Dioscorides is a curious draw- 
ing which represents Euresis, the god- 
dess of discovery, handing to Diosco- 
rides a root of mandrake. The dog 
employed for the purpose is depicted 
in the agonies of death.” 

The Arabs, too, believe in some 
deleterious influence exercised by this 
pliant, for it is familiarly known among 
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them as Tufah el Sheitan (devil’s ap- 
ple). 

Who would think that the common, 
and by some much despised poppy, 
which we see growing in all the rank 
luxuriance of a weed among the tall, 
waving stalks of corn, or along our 
wayside hedges—who would think, I 
say, that it enjoys a classic reputation? 
Yet so it is. The Father of Song, 
many centuries ago, borrowed one of 
his most beautiful similes from the 
manner in which the poppy hangs its 
head when its capsules are full. He 
alludes to the death of Georgythion, 
“Priam’s noble son,” who was slain 
by an arrow from the hand of Teucer, 
who was aiming at Hector. 

Down sunk his head, as in a garden sinks 

A ripened poppy, charged with vernal rains, 

So sank his head beneath his helmet’s weight. 
—Derby’s Tr. 

Generally, when the poets speak of 
the poppy, the red poppy is meant, 
though it is from the white poppy 
opium is made. Theocritus speaks 
of ‘poppies’ blushing leaves,” and 
elsewhere alludes to it as a love- 
charm : 


By a prophetic poppy leaf I found 

Your changed affection, for it gave no sound, 
Though in my hand struck hollow as it lay, 
But quickly withered, like your love, away. 


This custom of testing the faithful- 
ness of a lover or mistress still pre- 
vails among the country people of 
England and Ireland. Lady Wilkin- 
son informs us that in some parts of 
those countries the children fear to 
gather the poppy flowers, as the pe 
tals, being so exceedingly fragile, fall 
in the act of plucking, thus rendering 
the gatherer more susceptible to dan- 
ger from thunder and lightning; 
whence this flower is called “thunder 
and lightning flower.” To refer once 
more to our pleasant, gossiping Ge- 
rarde, he says that among the country 
people they are called ‘‘ cheese-bowls.” 
It is said that the botanical name of 
this flower, Papavera, and perhaps the 
word poppy itself, is derived from the 
Celtic papa or pap, because the juice 
of the poppy was given in pap to pro- 
duce sleep. The allusions in the po- 
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ets to this quality of the poppy are by 
no means rare. , 

Virgil speaks of “‘ poppies shedding 
slumberous dews around,” and again, 
in the Georgics, of ‘‘ Lethean poppies.” 
In Ovid there is a description of a 
cave where, in the midst of Lethean 
streams, there grew poppies and other 
plants which served as antidotes for 
sorrow. 

This, like many others of God’s 
gifts originally intended as blessings, 
has been converted into one of the 
greatest curses which ever afflicted 
mankind. 

The strange infatuation which pos- 
sesses the habitual opium-eater is ut- 
terly incomprehensible to one who has 
never contracted the habit. I think 
it was De Quincey who said that the 
poppy grew in Paradise. It is to be 
supposed that the author of the fas- 
cinating work, ‘Confessions of an 
Opium Eater,” could no more con- 
ceive of a paradise without his favor- 
ite drug than a Mohammedan could 
of one without the houris. Every one 
will recall the laughable passage 
where he relates his interview with a 
Malay, when, being unable to speak a 
word to him, he gave him a piece of 
opium as the only means of express- 
ing his sympathy with him. 

The ancients used some parts of the 
poppy for food. The Persians mix 
poppy heads with their wine, and in 
Germany the seeds of the poppy are 
used to sprinkle over cakes. In the 
East, horses, cows, pigs, and even rats, 
resort to the fields where the poppy 
abounds to regale themselves on its 
leaves. 

In Europe the poppy is always 
found amid the corn. Another flower 
accompanying it is the blue corn bot- 
tle; so that here we may see pre- 
sented in one group the three primary 
colors, blue, red, and yellow. St. 
Pierre observes that the laborer in a 
corn field may find therein his whole 
materia medica ; for besides the sleep- 
inducing qualities of the poppy, it 
cures the pleurisy, while the cornbot- 
tle possesses various therapeutic prop- 
erties. 
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And thou by pain and sorrow blest, 

Papaver, that an opiate dew 

Concealest beneath thy scarlet vest, 

Contrasting with the cornflower blue ; 

Autumnal months behold thy gauzy leaves 

Bend in the rustling gale amid the tawny 
sheaves. 


For the reason that the poppy is 
found among corn, the ancients adorn- 
ed the statue of Ceres with a garland 
of poppies. 

The Arabs call the poppy “ father 
of sleep ’; and Morpheus, the son 
and attendant of Somnus, the god of 
sleep, is very appropriately represent- 
ed with poppies in his hand. The Ro- 
mans offered poppies among other 
things at the altars of their Lares, es- 
pecially those which they wished to 
appease. On account of their color, 
red poppies, as well as red roses, are 
sacred to martyrdom in Christian my- 
thology; but particularly to St. Mar- 
garet of Antioch: 

Poppies a sanguine mantle spread 
For the blood of the dragon St. Margaret shed. 

One of the most pleasing and grace- 
ful fables of Grecian mythology is 
that which relates the metamorphosis 
of Hyacinthus into the flower which 
bears his name: 

Apollo, with unweeting hand, 
Whilome did slay his dearly loved mate, 
Young Hyacinth, the pride of Spartan land, 
But then transformed him to a purple flower. 
— Milton. 

Hyacinthus was a beautiful youth, 
greatly beloved by Apollo, who, while 
playing at quoits with his friend, un- 
wittingly struck him a blow with one 
of them, causing him to fall to the 
ground. The sun-god hastened to 
him, embraced and fondled him, and 
tried by the application of various 
herbs to restore him. But, alas! all 
his skill was in vain; he could by no 
means stay the fleeting life; and soon, 
in place of the warm, joyous youth, 
there remained in his arms but the 
pale, motionless corpse. Apollo pour- 
ed forth his lamentations in loudest 
tones, and lo! there arose from the 
ground, wherever the blood of Hya- 
cinthus had fallen, a flower brighter 
than the “Syrian. purple.” Some- 
times the story is varied by writers, 
who say that Boreas was jealous of 
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the affection subsisting between Phe- 
bus and Hyacinth, and determined to 
avail himself of the first opportunity 
to avenge himself on his rival. One 
day, while the two friends were at 
quoits, he caused a brisk breeze to 
spring up just as Apollo had thrown 
his quoit, and while it was in the air it 
was blown aside from its course, and 
struck Hyacinth in the face. More 
frequently Zephyrus, the west wind, is 
substituted for Boreas, and Keats rep- 
resents 
Zephyr penitent 

Who now, ere Pheebus mounts the firmament, 
Fondles the flower amid the sobbing rain. 

Apollo, distracted with grief, when 
he found that all his efforts were un- 
availing to save the life of his friend, 
poured forth his lamentations in the 
following manner: 


The god upon its leaves 
The sad expression of his sorrow weaves, 
And to this time the mournful purple wears 
Ai. Ai inscribed in funeral characters. 
Nor are the Spartans, who so much are famed 
For virtue, of their Hyacinth ashamed ; 
But still, with pompous woe and solemn state, 
The Hyacinthian feasts they yearly celebrate. 

—Ovid, 


The feasts here spoken of were an- 
nually celebrated at Amycle in La- 


conia, and lasted three days. The first 
day was solemnized by mourning and 
sacrifices offered up to Hyacinth. No 
garlands were worn, no bread eaten, 


and no hymns were sung in honor. - 


of Apollo. The following days were 
devoted to feasting, games, and exhi- 
bitions of various kinds; the altars of 
Pheebus were laden with victims, and 
wreathed with the choicest flowers. 
We are told that so punctilious were 
the Spartans in the observance of the 
Hyacinthia, as these feasts were called, 
that even if they had taken the field 
against the enemy, they would return 
to join in the solemnities. 

We must be careful to distinguish 
the ancient hyacinth, the one under 
consideration, from the hyacinth of 
modern poets. This last is of a deep 
blue or purple, and we must remem- 
ber that the purple of the ancients 
was a deep red approaching crimson. 
Keats speaks of the 

shaded hyacinth, alway 
Sapphire queen of the mid May; 
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and Hunt of the “hyacinth with sap- 
phire bell curling backwards.” 

Here both passages refer to our com- 
mon garden hyacinth. Virgil alludes 
to the hyacinth thus: 

Crocumque rubentem, 
Et pinguem tiliam, et ferrugineos hyacinthos. 

(Glowing saffron, and fat limes, and 
iron-colored hyacinth.) And again, 
in one of his Pastorals: 

Soft hyacinth with iron-blue 

To shade marsh marigolds of shining hue. 

The poets, too, were fond of com- 
paring the hue of their mistresses’ 
tresses to that of the hyacinth, which 
shows in what estimation red hair was 
formerly held. Milton gives “ hya- 
cinthine locks ” to Adam. 

It has been a mooted question as to 
what was the ancient hyacinth. Lin- 
nzeus and others have broached the 
opinion that the larkspur was the flow- 
er meant by the ancients; but apart 
from the color, there is nothing in its 
leaves which would in any way repre- 
sent the Ai, Ai of the god, which he 
said should appear on the leaves of his 
plant. Ai was an expression of grief 
among the Greeks equivalent to our 
alas. The letters Ai are also the first 
two in the name of the Greek hero 
Ajax, from whose blood the flower is 
said to have sprung when he killed 
himself upon the death of Achilles. 
Professor Martyn, who enters into a 
disquisition upon the different claim- 
ants for the honor of being the ancient 
hyacinth, has come to the conclusion 
that the honor belongs to the turk’s 
cap or martagon lily, a flower of a 
blood-red color, and which bears upon 
its leaves numerous black spots, which 
would answer to the literal marks At, 
Ai. 

Homer, in his Iliad, has given us 
a description of the couch of Juno and 
Jove, composed of different flowers, 
one of which was the hyacinth: 

The teeming earth beneath them caused to 
spring 
The tender grass and lotus dew-besprent, 
Crocus and hyacinth, a fragrant couch, 
Profuse and soft, upspringing from the earth, 
—Derby’s Il., B. 14, v. 390-398. 

By some it has been said that among 

the Greeks the hyacinth was the em- 
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blem of death, though why in that case 
it should have been worn by the virgin 
attendants of a bride is not easily un- 
derstood. Others say that it was the 
emblem of play, and others still that it 
was symbolic of eloquence. 

Modern fashionable society, which 
decrees that none but betrothed brides 
shall wear the myrtle, is not aware, 
perhaps, that the custom dates back to 
the days of the Greeks and Romans. 

The lover with the myrtle sprays 
Adorns his crisped tresses. 
—Drayton. 

Old legends tell us that the Blessed 
Virgin, upon the occasion of her mar- 
riage to Joseph, wore a crown of myr- 
tle. Still, it was not exclusively mo- 
nopolized by brides, for among the 
Athenians it was customary to crown 
the dead with a garland of myrtle. It 
was also the symbol of authority, and 
as such was worn by magistrates. 

The swords of Harmodius and Aris- 
togeiton were wreathed with sprays of 
myrtle when they went forth to deliv- 
er their countrymen from the tyranny 
of the Pisistratids, as we learn from 
an Athenian drinking song by Callis- 
tratus. 

This plant receives its name from 
Myrsine, an Athenian maiden, the fa- 
vorite of Minerva, and who was meta- 
morphosed into this flower. It was 
sacred to Venus, one of whose numer- 
ous appellations was Myrtia. 

Sacred to Venus is the myrtle shade. 

We are told by Ovid that upon one 
occasion, after Venus had been taking 
a bath in the river, while she was dry- 
ing her wetted tresses, she was sur- 
prised by some satyrs, and from their 
rude gaze she hid herself under some 
myrtles which were growing there. 

In commemoration of this, the Ro- 
man ladies held an annual feast, at 
which they performed their ablutions 
in myrtle groves, crowned themselves 
with the leaves, and offered sacrifices 
to Venus. In ancient times there 
stood a grove of myrtles in front of the 
temple of Venus on the Aventine. 

The Cyprian queen delights in myrtle groves 

—Virgil’s Past. 

The same author notices the prefer- 
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ence which this plant has for the wa- 
ter side: 
Amantes littora myrtos. 
—Georg., B. 4, 
Myrtle, that loves the shore ; 
and, 

Myrtle blooming on the sea-beat shore, 

He places the myrtle second only to 
the laurel, for he says: 

And you, ye laurels, I will crop, and thee, O 
myrtle, next in dignity to the laurel ; for thus ar- 
ranged, you mingle sweet perfume. 

In Hunt's * Foliage” the myrtle is 
also mentioned in company with the 
laurel. The word myrtle in Greek 
signifies perfume. It is held in high 
esteem among the Arabs. They have 
a tradition that Adam fell from Para- 
dise with only three things—* the 
myrtle, which is the chief of sweet- 
scented flowers in the world; an ear 
of wheat, which is the chief of all 
kinds of food in the world; and press- 
ed dates, which are the chief of the 
fruits of the world.” 

Perhaps this accounts for the spe- 
cial regard which the Jews have for 
the myrtle; for whenever they can ob- 
tain it, they use it for their booths in 
the Feast of Tabernacles. It is sold for 
this especially in the London markets. 

Myrtle and ivy are closely asso- 
ciated in the songs of the poets. These, 
with rose leaves and parsley, were 
used by the ancients to dissipate the 
of wine. Virgil speaks of 
‘myrtle green and ivy pale,” and in 
a couple of passages he speaks of it 
with the laurel as twining the poet’s 
brow. Spenser also alludes to the 
pale green of the ivy: 

Pallid Yvie, building his owne bowre. 

The ivy was sacred to Bacchus, and 
with the vine formed garlands to 
crown the god: 


Again the ivy and the vine 
On his swol’n pate Bacchus placeth. 


The altar: f Hymen was wreathed 
with ivy, wiile a sprig of it was pre- 
sented to a newly married pair as a 
symbol of an indissoluble knot. 

In this country and England the ivy 
is well known, as it is extensively used 
in decorating churches and houses at 
Christmas time. 

Mary A. LLoyp. 
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THE WASHINGTON ARCH. 

Ir is trite to say that we Americans 
live in the future, and that though all lit- 
erature presents the men of each succes- 
sive generation as worshippers of some 
elder one (Adam probably sighed for the 
good old times), in this land we doubt 
that the old times were better than the 
new; we keep our eyes upward and for- 
ward, laugh at tradition, give ‘‘ Young 
America ’’ full swing, are bored hy praises 
of knight-errantry, and mockingly cry, 
** Go up, bald hzad,”’ to the oldest inhab- 
itant, with his prattle of antique virtue 
and big snow storms. Congress has mil- 
lions for railroads, ne’er a cent for the 
centenary. Boston pours money like wa- 
ter for starving Paris, burning Chicago, 
pest-smitten Memphis, flooded Louisiana 
or Williamsburg, but not for the com- 
memoration in Philadelphia. Philadel- 
phia seems to reverse the national pre- 
ference of future to past, by starting her 
Memorial Hall instead of her Industrial 
Palace, on finding that there is not money 
enough to begin both, and that one or the 
other must be cut down or sacrificed ; and 
so the Pennsylvania Legislature, though 
giving nothing to the world’s fair, gave a 
million to the Memorial Hall, which has 
very little to do with the exhibition. But 
a world’s fair, though a seductive, is yet 
a prodigious and perilous commercial 
speculation; whereas for the State to 
build a museum, for the city to builda 
hothouse, is only to add permanent at- 
traction to Fairmount Park, equally useful 
whether a world’s fair is held or not—it 
is a sure investment. The ‘* memorial 
hall,’’ being simply a State museum, is 
therefore more a provision for the future 
than a homage to the past ; and a hundred 
other buildings, founded or finished in 
1876, will be quite as gravely baptized 
centennial structures. Besides, the man- 
agers get no funds for the historic cele- 
bration outside of Pennsylvania, ‘‘ except 
in New Jersey,’’ whose interest is obvi- 
ous, ‘and Oregon’’! 

In truth, a subscription drags heavily 
that contemplates a statue or mausoleum 
to a dead worthy or group of worthies. 
Either we must somehow lay a pipe to 


tap the treasury of a society, city, State, 
or the nation, or else we must turn our 
‘* tribute *’ to account as a library, muse- 
um, dining-room, or needed decoration. 
Then our Americanism sees the use of the 
outlay: it saves rent, or it costs no more 
than another ornament. Meade, com- 
mander in the greatest battle of our his- 
tory, lacks a marble to his memory: make 
the proposed tribute a ‘‘ Meade memorial 
museum ”’ or a ‘* Meade library,’’ with 
admission fees, and the money would be 
raised at once. Harvard College thriftily 
shapes the cenotaph to its young heroes 
of the war into an alumni hall, a struc- 
ture both useful and grateful—quite as 
useful as grateful. With an eye to the 
future rather than the past, some people 
would raze the names of the battles of 
1861-1865 from the flags, and refrain from 
speaking of them. Smaley, in Mr. Gil- 
bert’s play of ‘‘ Charity,”’ indignantly 
asks if we should cease to remember our 
ancestors because they can no longer be 
of service to us; but Smaley is a foreign- 
er and a fraud. In America we have 
great reverence for posterity, small for 
antiquity; endless greetings for the fu- 
ture, no sighs for the past. Americans 
are lavishly kind to the suffering and the 
poor, but the number of halting or aban- 
doned monuments to the great in this 
country is striking ; and foremost among 
them is the one consecrated to George 
Washington. 

Is it credible that a national memorial 
to the noblest of modern men has been 
for nearly a century trying in vain to get 
itself built? Certain it is that as long 
ago as A. D. 1783 Congress resolved 
‘‘that an equestrian statue of General 
Washington be erected at the place where 
the residence of Congress shall be estab- 
lished,’’ supported on a marble pedestal, 
on whose sides should be represented four 
chief events of the war in which the hero 
had commanded in person, with an in- 
scription showing that Congress had 
caused the statue to be set up in his hon- 
or. Having thus unanimously resolved, 
Congress proceeded to forget all about the 
subject for sixteen years, until Washing- 
ton’s death, when it again gravely voted 
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to erect a marble monument in the capi- 
tal, to ‘‘ commemorate the great events 
of the military and political life of Gener- 
al Washington.’’ In the year 1800 Con- 
gress determined that ‘‘a mausoleum be 
erected for George Washington in the city 
of Washington,’’ and six months later the 
same body seems to have voted $200,000 
for the purpose; then the subject was 
again forgotten until 1824, when it was 
revived for one moment by a resolution of 
inquiry, and once more this Washington 
business proved so desperately dull as to 
drop forthwith out of notice. But like 
the house in Khemnitzer’s poem, the tomb 
would not ‘‘erect itself alone’’; and 
** day rolled on day, and year on year, and 
nothing yet was done.’’ Accordingly, 
when Congress had vainly tried for fifty 
years to remember about What’s-his- 
name’s mausoleum, a Washington mon- 
ument society was formed to undertake 
the task. The struggles and sorrows of 
this company during forty years, we all 
know ; and its latest public utterance is 
that ‘‘ the work is not only unaccomplish- 
ed, but with the present apathy unlikely 
of accomplishment.”’ 

What a comment this, I say, not on the 
ingratitude of republics, but on the indif- 
ference of Americans to the past! Dur- 
ing ninety years the Congress of the 
United States has been incubating on the 
Washington monument ; during twoscore 
years a society, composed in part of great 
and influential statesmen, from its first 
president, Chief Justice Marshall, to its 
existing president, Ulysses S. Grant, and 
of rich men and patrons of art like Lenox 
and Corcoran, has also been at work; 
great orators like Everett have traversed 
the country for years, pleading for this 
cause; boxes for contributions have been 
put up in post-offices and even in churches 
throughout the land—nay, were laid be- 
side the ballot-boxes at elections till they 
hecame a joke—and the monument is 
only vegun, and its total funds in 1871 
were $12,000, largely due to an eccentric 
contribution of $10,962 made by Califor- 
nians at their State election a dozen years 
before. With point the society suspects 
the ‘‘ somnolency ”* of the subject. 

The proposal, therefore, which Senator 
Morrill of Vermont has just made, to turn 
the Washington shaft into a Washington 
arch, seems like a bold, perhaps a desper- 
ate device for getting reputably rid of a 
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huge elephant. An arch can be built in 
any of a dozen good positions. There is 
material enough for an arch, since the 
shaft is 174 feet high, and there are over 
80 blocks waiting to be added. These in- 
clude blocks from States, cities, Masonic 
lodges, Odd Fellows, fire companies, mili- 
tia companies, public schools, Sunday 
schools, military and medical schools, 
Sons of Temperance, ‘‘ ladies and gentle- 
men of the dramatic professicn,’’ and 
from Two Disciples of Daguerre. For, 
where filiai reverence for the Father too 
tardily worked, it was found possible to 
appeal to local ambition and asso@iated 
pride, because the lodges and the clubs 
that give a block to Washington assured- 
ly link their glory with his, and are towed 
behind him adown the stream of time. 
There is a block from the Cleosophie Soci- 
ety of New Jersey, and another from the 
Thalian Association of North Carolina, 
and still another from the Eukral Lodge 
of New York; there are blocks from Bun- 
ker Hill, Braddock’s Field, Bremen, and 
Brigham Young ; a block from the Cher- 
okee nation and a block from the Red Men 
of Washington; there is a block, too, 
from the oldest inhabitants of Washing- 
ton—presumably the Gray Men—and also 
one Ancient Egyptian Head; there are 
blocks from the Sultan of Turkey and the 
General Assembly of Presbyterians. Be- 
sides the Porte, other foreign govern- 
ments—like Switzerland, Greece, Egypt— 
have given blocks ; there is one from the 
Governor and Commune of the islands of 
Paros and Naxvs, and another that came 
from Simoda, in the province of Iddsin, in 
the fifth month of the year Ansey Tora. 
Americans, wandering over the face of 
the earth, have picked up blocks from va- 
rious places for the monument--Mr. Fer- 
rel, from Vesuvius; Dr. Heap, from the 
Temple of Carthage; the oificers of the 
Saranac, from the Temple of Aisculapiusat 
Paros; and the Americans living at Foo- 
chow-foo have sent along their block. 
But besides, there would probably be a 
fresh rush for monumental celebrity were 
the arch resolved upon by Congress, and 
to be built forthwith. Suppose it were 
officially proclaimed to-morrow that most 
positively one hundred additional stones 
only would be accepted for the Washing- 
ton arch, what would happen? Within 
thirty days the Adams express would be 
dragging a thousand blocks from all quar- 
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ters to the national capital. Whereas, 
the chances for immortality are now pooh- 
poohed, through doubt that the monu- 
ment will ever be built. 

Three years ago, for example, the mon- 
ument society published these induce- 
ments *‘as a just recognition of the pa- 
triotism which shall prompt large dona- 
tions toward the object of the society ”’ : 
first, the name of each person, corpora- 
tion, or society contributing the sum of 
$5,000 or more to the monument fund 
should be perpetuated by inscription on a 
block in the monument, to be prepared 
by the society for that purpose ; secondly, 
the names of contributors of $2,500 or 
more, but less than $5,000, should be put 
in a list, and that list inscribed on a 
block, or on blocks, in the monument ; 
thirdly, contributors of $1,000 and up- 
wards, but not $2,500, were to have their 
names inscribed on a tablet in the in- 
terior of the monument—less exposed, 
therefore, to the gaze of the passer-by, 
yet conspicuous for the price; finally, 
contributors of $100 or more, and less 
than $1,000, should have their names 
** perpetually recorded ’’ in a list in the 
archives of the society. This last offer 
was, as an auctioneer might say, “‘ sim- 
ply ruinous ’’: it was not selling, it was 
actually giving immortality away. 

Here, then, were four distinct and 
well-defined grades of fame, to which 
patriots were invited; but what was the 
answer? Candidates for glory, even of 
the humbler sorts, were shy, while high- 
priced immortality was not so much as 
sniffed at. Yet with pith and pathos had 
the society said to the people : ** Let it be 
hinted to the wealthy among you that if 
they would secure immortality beyond a 
peradventure, a certain way to do it 
would be to contribute such sums toward 
the completion of the monument as will 
entitle them to have a block in the pan- 
theon, with their names and the amount 
subscribed by them engraved thereon.” 
This pantheon of ours is a memcrial to 
all the gods at once—to Washington and 
all his aspiring countrymen. But the 
chances of its ultimate erection were too 
small or remote to provoke interest ; 
though, save for that, how many of the 
wealthy would not have whipped out 
their check-books, and secured immortal- 
ity beyond a peradventure, going down to 
posterity arm-in-arm with Washington ? 
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But if Mr. Morrill’s arch be feasible, I 
think nevertheless that when we should 
see the melancholy old pillar pulled 
down, and the arch begun in its stead, 
our first feeling would not be one of re- 
lief at the removal of a finger-post of 
discredit, nor of joy over the prospect of 
finishing a tardy tribute to our patron 
saint. No, we should feel a pang of sor- 
row that the luckless old monument had 
vanished. For, while it exists, we can 
always ‘‘ intend” to complete it *‘ some 
day,’’ whenever the eyes of the nation 
shall at length find leisure for a glance at 
the past. But once down, the monument 
is a recorded failure. 

And yet—how many centuries shall we 
wait for the nonument? When Congress 
last yawned over the drowsy topic, namely, 
nineteen years ago, Mr. May said that the 
most distant and isolated nations had sent 
us blocks, graciously uniting to pay their 
homage to our Washington, and that 
‘* their tributes are our highest trophies ; 
the history of mankindaffords no parallel 
to this.”” But more unparalleled in his- 
tory would be a failure of the monument 
—a failure that perhaps need not occur 
should Congress appropriate the $200,000 
which it is said to have voted for General 
Washington’s mausoleum the trifle of 
three-and-seventy years ago. If it be the 
monument society that is seeking in its 
despair to exchange the shaft for an arch, 
let Congress at least cause the arch to be 
completed by the centennial year, in 
whose memorial ceremonies its dedication 
would form a decorous feature. 


THE CRUSADE OF 1874. 

Tue campaign of 1874 is practically 
over. Here and there, some stout cru- 
sader still lets fly a Parthian prayer, but 
the adventurous host as a whole is quiet- 
ly falling back upon the main temperance 
army. Stunned by the fury of the on- 
set, when the publicans found its brunt 
abating they took heart to rally, then to 
stand, and finally to resume the offensive. 
They put the praying-bands into the 
watch-houses for clogging sidewalks and 
breaking the peace, and then the great 
raid ended. 

Like Peter the Hermit’s, the crusade 
of Dio Lewis has been a religious move- 
ment. If a rumseller resisted, the cru- 
saders set to work to ‘‘ pray him out.” 
In Nelsonville, the liquor-sellers being 
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swept off at once, as by a torrent, ‘‘ the 
war developed into # Methodist revival.” 
Throughout Ohio, the tactics of the cru- 
sade were to swarm out the enemy. When 
the women had once alighted in a bar- 
room, they kept up an incessant fire of 
prayer and song till Boniface surrender- 
ed. Reinforcements were poured in, so 
that no moment of respite was left to the 
besieged—it was the ‘‘ Hard pounding, 
gentlemen,’’ of Waterloo; it was ‘‘ sing 
on, pray on,’’ without a pause. But, as 
in religion there is a gap betwixt Ritual- 
istand Methodist, between Swedenborgian 
and Hard Shell, so it would be difficult 
to say whether more of the religious 
world has favored or opposed this cru- 
sade. Its enemies brought bear one 
tremendous text, namely: ‘‘ And when 
thou prayest, thou shalt not be as the 
hypocrites are; for they love to pray 
standing in the synagogues and in the 
corners of the streets, that they may be 
seen of men. But thou, when thou pray- 
est, enter into thy closet.’’ It is safe to 
say that this verse was rarely introduced 
among the sidewalk exercises—that this 
bombshell confused the crusaders. And 
yet way should it, since they were any- 


thing but hypocrites? As well style the 
sincerest followers of Walter the Penni- 
less hypocrites. Besides, accept the verse 
literally, and what becomes of church ser- 
vice? 

In truth one of the oddest features in 
the crusade was the discussion of its mer- 


its upon Scriptural grounds. The liquor 
trade is a matter much more for medical, 
legal, mereantile, and for social or moral 
treatment, than for theological. Besides, 
the most contradictory texts can be quoted 
from the Bible on this subject. Arch- 
bishop Purcell asked the crusaders ‘‘ why 
Jehovah’s Holy Spirit teaches us in the Bi- 
ble that God made wine to cheer the heart 
of man, and why the dying patriarch, 
under the influence of divine inspiration, 
wished his son abundance of wine?”’ 
And there were plenty of other passages in 
praise of wine for the prelate to quote, 
from David to St. Paul. But then it 
was perfectly easy for the crusaders to 
show by Scripture that wine is a 
mocker, and that people must not look 
upon the cup when it is red. The Arch- 
bishop declared that he would not ‘‘ blas- 
pheme the Divine Author of our feligion 
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by asking why he made wine at Cana in 
Galilee, to recreate guests at a wedding ; 
or why he instituted the Eucharist, the 
Lord’s Supper, partly in wine, of which 
he commanded the apostles to drink. We 
cannot, with praying and psalm-singing 
in the mud, excommunicate those who 
dispense the liquid which God has made 
to be used with moderation and thanks- 
giving.”? But the Methodist church at 
Patchogue boldly took the other horn of 
the dilemma, resolving to exclude wine 
from the sacrament and use water. The 
use of wine at the communion table has 
also been regularly condemned by a Mas- 
sachusetts women’s league. Again, Dr. 
Holland, in answering Archbishop Pur- 
cell’s objection to women’s psalm-singing 
in the mud, asked, ‘‘ What in God’s dear 
name was there left for them to do but 
just what they are doing?’’ Yet Bish- 
op Stevens of Pennsylvania declares that 
‘*any work, however good the motive, if 
done in an ostentatious manner, by kneel- 
ing and praying on the sidewalks or 
brawling or singing in the public thor- 
oughfares, would be attended with too 
much sensation, and would not promote 
the public good.”’ The crusaders of Jer- 
sey City sent to the tavern-keepers the 
following note: ‘‘ Dear Sir—You are 
hereby requested to stop selling liquors 
and to save your own soul. Oh, how 
beautiful and merciful is our Saviour! In 
His name we shall come to you next week 
to pray.”” But Dr. Howard Crosby, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly, declared that ‘‘ Our Lord was 
a moderate drinker,’’ and ‘‘as he both 
drank wine and manufactured it, what 
Jesus Christ did was not to be condemn- 
ed’’; and on this ground a total absti- 
nence resolution was voted down by a 
meeting of clergymen. 

Such examples of conflict in the reli- 
gious world regarding temperance appli- 
ances might be greatly multiplied. For 
example, the societies of the New York 
Catholic Total Abstinence Union con- 
demned the crusade, saying that * the 
only thorough prohibition is self-prohibi- 
tion, enforced by individual conscience, 
fortified by God’s grace.’’ Somehow, 
that has a ring of true metal; yet some 
prohibitignists abuse men who practise 
total abstinence, and will not enforce it 
by law upon their neighbors. 

Puivip QUILIBET. 
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INTELLIGENCE OF INSECTS. 

In his work, ‘‘ The Naturalist in Ni- 
caragua,’’ Mr. Thomas Belt gives some 
curious instances of insect intelligence. 
Thus one day, while watching a column 
of foraging ants, Eciton hamata, he placed 
a stone on one of them tw secure it. The 
next that approached, on discovering the 
situation of its associate, ran back in an 
excted manner and communicated with 
the others, when all rushed to the rescue. 
Some bit at the stone and tried to move 
it, others seized the prisoner by the legs, 
and tugged with a force which threatened 
to separate them from its bcdy ; but they 
persevered until they got the captive free. 
The author next covered one of the ants 
with a piece of clay, leaving only the 
ends of its antenne projecting. It was 
soon discovered by its fellows, which set 
to work immediately, and by biting off 
pieces of the clay soon liberated it. On 
another occasion a very few ants were 
passing along at intervals. One of these 
was confined under a piece of clay, at a lit- 
tle distance from the trail, with its head 
projecting. Several ants went by without 
seeing it, but at last it was discovered 
by a sharp-eyed friend that at once un- 
dertook to pull it out. Failing in this, it 
immediately hurried off for assistance, 
and soon returned with a dozen or more 
companions, all evidently fully informed 
of the circumstances of the case, for they 
made directly for their imprisoned com- 
rade, and shortly set him free. 

Can such actions be regarded as in- 
stinctive? They seem rather to be the 
result of sympathy, the ants rendering to 
their fellows such assistance as man is in 
the habit of rendering to his kind. The 
excitement and ardor with which the ants 
carried on their unflagging exertions for 
the rescue of their comrades, says Mr. 
Belt, could not have been greater if they 
had been human beings ; and this to meet 
a danger that can be only of the rarest 
occurrence. 

The author relates two other curious 
instances of the use of a reasoning faculty 
in the Eciton ants. He once saw a wide 
column trying to pass a crumbling, nearly 
perpendicular slope. As it was, they 


could get over but slowly and with the 
danger of many falling. The difficulty 
was overcome by a number securing a 
good foothold near enough each other to 
make an almost continuous line, and these 
remaining stationary, the main column 
passed over them and thus safely reached 
the other side. Another time ants were 
seen crossing a water-course along a small 
branch not thicker than a goose quill. 
They widened this natural bridge to three 
times its original width by a number of 
ants clinging to it and to each other on 
either side of the branch, so that the 
column passed over three or four abreast, 
whereas without this expedient they 
would have had to pass over in single 
file, which would have taken thrice the 
time. 


FIRE-PROOF WAREHOUSES. 

Tue total destruction by fire of a so- 
called fire-proof building, the London 
Pantechnicon, has brought out many sug- 
gestions, good, bad, and indifferent, as to 
the best mode of insuring buildings 
against suchaccidents. This can be done, 
says a writer in the ‘ Builder,” by re- 
jecting iron, stone, and other materials 
which are not fire-proof, and using only 
brick. A building used for the storage 
of combustible goods should be divided 
into separate compartments, having no 
communication with each other, and be- 
ing under immediate control in case of 
fire. There should be no windows, and 
but one door, and that in the external 
wall. This door should fit air-tight. 
There should be in each apartment, for 
ventilation, an air-shaft, formed in the 
solid brickwork, and leading to the top 
of the building, projecting above the roof 
about two feet, and numbered. Gas 
should be used for lighting, a stop-cock 
being placed on the outside of the build- 
ing. There should also be another series 
of pipes following the direction of the 
gas-pipes, and having the outlet close to 
the stop-cock on the outside. 

The mode of construction would be as 
follows: A range of warehouses side by 
side, say each twenty-five feet wide hy 
any length, the ceiling constructed of an 
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arch of one space, with a springing suffi- 
cient to carry the weight of the floor 
above. The spandrels of this arch, being 
filled up level with the crown of the arch 
and finished in Portland cement, would 
form the floor of the warehouse above. 
Similar buildings may be ranged side by 
side, and in any number, one above an- 
other. The last in height would be 
weathered on the top to form the roof; 
heavy goods would be stored on the 
ground-floor, and light goods on the up- 
per; light iron staircases would ‘give ac- 
cess to the upper ones on the outside of 
the building. 

Suppose in a compartment filled with 
inflammable goods a fire breaks out. The 
first indication would be smoke ; this could 
escape only through the ventilating shaft, 
and would be at once detected by the 
watchman on the roof. On the smoke 
emerging, he would at once stop up the 
shaft with a stopper at hand for that pur- 
pose; the door being shut, and fitting 
air-tight, the fire would soon go out. On 
the outside of the building, near the door, 
a fire-annihilator would discharge gas 
into the building through pipes provided 
for that purpose, and following the line 
of gas-pipes, which would put out the fire 
without destroying the goods. 


PRESERVATION OF THE TEETH. 

In studying the causes of decay of teeth, 
Leber and Rottenstein made various ex- 
periments to determine the action of acids 
on dental tissues. It was found that 
acids make the enamel, which is naturally 
transparent, first white, opaque, and 
milky, and the dentine more transparent 
and softer, so as to be cut with a knife. 
The acids which may actually effect the 
first changes in the production of caries 
are such as are taken with food or in 
medicines, or such as are formed in the 
mouth itself by some abnormality in the 
secretions, or by an acid fermentation of 
particles of food. But acids alone, says 
the *‘ Lancet,” will not account for all 
the phenomena of caries of the teeth. 
They play a primary and principal part, 
making the teeth porous and soft. In 
this state, the tissues having lost their 
normal consistency, fungi penetrate the 
canaliculi both of the enamel and the 
dentine, and by their proliferation pro- 
duce softening and destructive effects 
much more rapidly than the action of 
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acid alone. It is not pleasant to think 
that fungi exist in the mouths of all but 
the very cleanest of people. The means 
ordinarily employed to clean the teeth has 
no effect on these parasitic growths, while 
soapy water appears to destroy them. 
The great means of preserving the teeth 
then, says the ‘* Lancet,’’ is to observe 
the most scrupulous cleanliness of the 
mouth and teeth, and to give to the rins- 
ing liquids a slightly alkaline character, 
which is done by the udmixture of a little 
soap. 


THE SCHOOL OF NATURAL HISTORY 
AT PENIKESE. 

Tue Anderson School of Natural His- 
tory will open July 7 and close August 
29. From the *‘ American Naturalist ’’ 
we learn that over ninety applications 
have been made abvve the number 
that can be accommodated. The funds 
of the school are nearly exhausted in 
erecting the buildings and preparing the 
necessary outfit. Mr. Alexander Agassiz, 
director of the school, now asks the 
codperation of all interested in education, 
in obtaining from the Legislatures of 
their respective States, or from other 
means at the disposal of State Boards of 
Education, a moderate appropriation of 
say $5,000, or an annual grant of $350, 
asa contribution toward the permanent 
support of the Anderson School. Each 
such contribution would entitle the State 
making it to the admission of two teach- 
ers annually as students at Penikese. 
The following gentlemen will have charge 
of instruction in their respective depart- 
ments: Professor B. G. Wilder, verte- 
brates; F. W. Putnam, fishes; A. S. 
Packard, articulates; Professors E. S. 
Morse and Hamlin, mollusks; E. Bick- 
nell, microscopy. Mr. A. Agassiz will 
give lectures on radiates and embryol- 
ogy, Professor A. M. Mayer on physio- 
logical physics, and Mr. Theodore Lyman 
on pisciculture. 


ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES FROM AFRICA. 

A wRITER in *‘ Land and Water,’’ who 
has seen service in Africa, thinks that 
some of the African tribes present the 
finest physica! types of manhood in the 
world. Speaking of the Fantees, who are 
‘6 doubtless the greatest cowards on 
earth,’’ he says that a few hundreds of 
them chosen promiscuously, and placed 
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alongside a similar number of English- 
men chosen in the same manner, would, in 
general physique, bear favorable com- 
parison. The finest men he has ever seen 
are the Marabouts, north of the Gambia ; 
they really are a very handsome people and 
splendid soldiers. The people in all the 
English- African stations are descendants of 
liberated slaves, and consequently of some 
degraded and plundered tribe like the 
Congos. The Kroomen, though very 
ugly, are fine and powerful men. They 
are mostly useful on the coast, and do all 
the hard work on board ships trading 
there. They have a peculiarity which 
makes it very easy to distinguish them : 
they are all tattooed down the centre of 
the forehead to the point of the nose, as 
if cut across with the point of a knife in 
' little cuts all the way down. Every one 
speaks well of the Kroomen as most use- 
ful and well conducted. When first the 
writer came up the coast in one of the 
African mail-steamers, he was very much 
astonished at seeing a number of these 
men standing along the bulwarks of 
the ship, as she steamed along, with 
bundles in their hands, and, with the 
vessel at full speed, jump into the sea and 
swim away for land, a couple of miles dis- 
tant, pushing their bundles, which con- 
tained all their treasures, before them. 
It is a curious fact that there is an order 
against enlisting Kroomen in the West 
Indian regiments, on account of their suf- 
fering from nostalgia, or home-sickness. 
They either desert or die of desire to get 
back to their homes after a short time; 
otherwise they make capital soldiers, and 
are well-conducted and brave men. 


UTILIZATION OF PEAT. 

An exhibition of machines for the man- 
ufacture of improved fuel from peat was 
recently made in Manchester, England. 
In one, the Clayton and Howlett ma- 
chine, the peat is first cut up and pulver- 
ized, and then reformed by pressure into 
blocks which have a greater specific.grav- 
ity than coal. In Kidd's process the peat 
is dried or carbonized as a substitute for 
coke or charcoal. This machine not only 
produces a cheaper fuel, but effects a 
great saving of the heat by which the 
fuel is produced. The peat is deprived 
of its moisture, and when it leaves the 
machine it may be crumbled in the hand. 
Like other kinds of charcoal, peat char- 
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coal is said to be peculiarly suited to the 
making and refining of iron, steel, and 
other metals, and its estimated cost to the 
manufacturer is, in England, six or seven 
times less than that of the charcoals in 
more general use. In Dauchell’s ma- 
chine there is another mode of charring, 
which has been applied, with every ap- 
pearance of success, to Lancashire peat. 


ARTIFICIAL FERTILIZATION OF PLANTS, 

Hov1srenk’s process for facilitating the 
fertilization of plants has been success- 
fully tested in the Vienna Botanical Gar- 
dens. The process consists simply in 
touching the end of the pistil, that is, the 
stigma, with a pencil dipped in honey, or 
better in honey with which some pollen 
from the plant to be operated on has been 
mixed. A Mibiscus Mericanus, which 
had never yielded fruit, having undergone 
this treatment, produced quite a large 
quantity of good seed. With several 
fruit trees the process also succeeded. 
Further, after operating on certain 
branches only of trees which did not yield 
fruit, it was found that fruit formed on 
these, while the branches left in the na- 
tural state gave none. The effect, if 
real, may be explained by supposing that 
the honey retains the pollen grains in the 
stigma, and thus favors the formation of 
a pollen tube, which is indispensable to 
the fertilization. 


CHINESE ASTRONOMY. 

Mr. Jonn Wriuraus of the London 
Astronomical Society, who has taken a 
great interest in Chinese astronomy, is in 
possession of a copy of the famous En- 
cyclopeedia of Ma-twan-lin, published 
in 1322. This work, comprising no less 
than one hundred volumes, includes, be- 
sides curious articles on religion, legisla- 
tion, political economy, government, agri- 
culture, natural history, etc., several 
chapters on astronomy. Thus it gives a 
long list of solar eclipses observed in 
China from the year 2158 B. C. down to 
1223 of our era; a description of the hea- 
vens and of the twelve signs of the zodiac; 
finally a series of observations of sun-spots 
from 301 to 1205 of our era. These ob- 
servations, made of course with the naked 
eye, have to do with forty-five sun-spots, 
supposed to resemble in shape various ob- 
jects, animals, etc. Imperfect though 
they are, these observations show that 
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the Chinese astronomers were by many 
years our predecessors in the study of 
sun-spots. [5 is generally held that 
Galileo was tie first to obs-:ve them. 


MOTOR AND SENSOR: NERVES. 

In 1863 Vulpian made the experiment 
of uniting the peripheric extremity of a 
motor nerve (the hypoglossal, which di- 
rects the movements of the tongue) with 
the end of a sensory nerve, divided mid- 
way of its length (the lingual nerve of 
taste). The two nerves having grown to- 
gether, stimulation of the lingual nerve 
caused movements of the tongue through 
the hypoglossal. This experiment appear- 
ed to show that the sensory and the motor 
nerves are not only identical in structure, 
but also in physiolugical properties, and 
that they may be substituted for one an- 
other in the transmission of sense impres- 
sions or of motor impulses. The experi- 
mental fact was absolute and unalterable, 
but the interpretation of it was incor- 
rect. Vulpian has lately studied the phe- 
nomena afresh, and detected an error in 
his conclusion, which with admirable in- 
genuousness he has himself exposed. 
Having shown that the lingual nerve 
throughout its entire length has anasto- 
moticfibres coming, by way of the tympanic 
nerve, from a motor nerve, the facial, he 
was led to inquire whether the stimulus 
given to the mid section of the lingual is 
transmitted to the hypoglossal by the 
sense fibres of the former, or by the anas- 
tomotic fibres from the tympanic nerve. 
Lo resolve the problem, having first unit- 
ed the lingual and hypoglossal as before, 
he cut the tympanic where it passes 
through the middle ear. A few days 
cfterward it was found that no mechani- 
cal or galvanic irritation of the lingual 
caused any contraction of the muscles of 
the tongue, thus conclusively upsetting 
the notion that motor and sensory nerves 
are physiologically identical, and confirm- 
ing the current view. 


NAVIGATION ON WHEELS. 

M. A. Huet, a French engineer, holds 
it to be a mistake to make ships force 
their bulk through the water, meeting 
thereby the large opposing surface of 
water and a sliding friction over the whole 
of their immersed surface. This, M. 
Huet holds, is as great a mistake as if we 
were to dismount our railway carriages 
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from their wheels and drag them like 
sledges along. the rails. He puts for- 
ward the theory that vessels should be , 
mounted on rolling drums; that these 
drums should give principally the power 
of flotation, and that they should be 
driven round as paddles to move the ship 
forward. Weshould in this way have a 
floating locomotive, mounted on its sup- 
porting wheels or rollers. The vessel 
would offer no resistance but a rolling one 
to motion, and the whole of the support- 
ed weight of the ship would be used as 
pressure to give adhesive frictional effect 
to the rollers. In this way M. Huet af 
firms that a velocity equal to that of our 
railroad trains might be attained at sea. 


CLEARING LAND WITH DYNAMITE, 

Tue usefulness of dynamite in clearing 
land was very satisfactorily demonstrated 
recently on the estate of Sir W. Stirling 
Maxwell, near the Forth and Clyde canal, 
Scotland. The operator, Mr. Donnie, af- 
ter explaining the modus operandi of dy- 
namite, turned his attention to the root 
stumps of a number of trees that had re- 
cently been cut down. A one and a half 
inch hole was bored vertically to a depth 
of twelve-or fifteen inches in one of the 
stumps, and then continued some two feet 
into the ground. Two or three cartridges 
were put into the hole and firmly driven 
home with a wooden rammer. Then a 
small primer cartridge, with a cap-tipped 
fuse, was dropped in and rammed home, 
and the hole tamped and stemmed by fill- 
ing it to the top with water. After the 
explosion the stump was found rentin a 
most extraordinary manner ; but the gen- 
eral opinion was that the bore-hole had 
been made so deep that the energy of the 
explosion had spent itself too much on 
the subsoil and too little on the wood. 
The next stump was bored to a less depth, 
and the result of the blasting process was 
more effective. In either case a few 
strokes with an axe, by way of severing 
the principal root members, was quite 
sufficient to leave the woody masses in 
such a condition that they could easily be 
lifted out. With the next stump a hole 
was driven horizontally inwards in the 
clay, between two of the principal root- 
members, to about the centre of the 
stump. The hole was charged and fired 
in the usual way, and the result was 
greater eruptive and disruptive action, 
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with a smaller expenditure of time and 
labor. 

The next,experiments were with bowl- 
ders, all of which were of very hard, tough, 
and compact whinstone. One small car- 
tridge, properly prepared, was laid on an 
inclined face of a bowlder, then covered 
loosely with a sod, and fired. As no rup- 
ture was produced, a shallow groove on 
another part of the stone was selected for 
laying on the charge. The latter was 
loosely covered as before, and fired. The 
destructive effect of this explosion was 
very great. T'wo other large bowlders 
were next attacked. The first of them 
was imbedded in tolerably firm ground, 
and on being fired in situ, without any 
bore-hole, was almost crushed to dust. 
As the other bowlder was imbedded in 
sand, the small charge of dynamite used 
at first seemed to have spent itself in 
burying it deeper; but on employing a 
stronger charge the bowlder was so thor- 
oughly broken that it might well have 
been used for road material. 


RELATIONS OF HEAT AND STATIC 
ELECTRICITY. 

Prorzssor GuTHRig has discovered a cu- 
rious relation between heat and static 
electricity. He finds that when a metal- 
lie ball at ordinary temperatures or some- 
what warmed is brought near an electro- 
scope, inductive phenomena occur; the 
leaves of the electrometer collapse to some 
extent, but at once diverge on removal 
of the ball. If the ball be heated to 
about 1,350 deg. Fahr., the electrometer, 
if charged with negative electricity, will 
be entirely discharged on the approach 
of the ball. But if on the contrary the 
electrometer be charged positively, the 
ball will produce no peculiar effect. If 
the temperature of the ball be raised 
nearly to incandescence, or to 1,850 deg. 
Fahr., it at last begins to affect a positive- 
ly charged electrometer; and when it is 
fully incandescent (temp. 2,250 deg. 
Fahr.), both electricities are discharged 
indiscriminately. Correspondingly, it is 
found that an insulated ball at any tem- 
perature below 1,350 deg. Fahr. can be 
charged with either electricity ; at tem- 
peratures between 1,350 deg. and 1,850 
deg. it can be charged with positive elec- 
tricity, while a charge of negative is 
quickly dissipated ; between 1,850 deg. 
and 2,258 deg. neither electricity will be 
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retained a moment. No explanation of 
these curious phenomena has yet been 
offered. 


MULLER ON THE FERTILIZATION OF 
PLANTS BY INSECTS. 

Tue subject of the fertilization of flow- 
ers by insects, first brought into promi- 
nence by Darwin, has since been taken up 
by numerous investigators, among whom 
Dr. Hermann Miller is entitled to a front 
rank. In a recent interesting monograph 
this author points out that among the 
general conditions insuring frequentation 
of a plant by insects, size and brightness 
of the flower are the most important. Thus 
it is that among the ranunculacee those 
with a bright yellow corolla are visited 
by many more insects than the duller 
species. Hence it is not ‘‘ instinct,’’ but 
rather a sort of reflection and choice, that 
leads insects to frequent particular spe- 
cies of plants. Insects roam freely over 
the meadow, and light indifferently on 
any flowers that catch their attention, and 
it is not rare to find them making fruit- 
less search in flowers that contain no 
honey. Perfume has also a well-marked 
influence on insects, and the fragrant 
plants are always frequented. The sub- 
stances offered to insects by the flowers 
have also a certain influence on the num- 
ber of their visits. These substances are 
pollen, honey or nectar, and the juices 
of the fleshy parts. As regards the plant’s 
fertilization by insects, the honey is of 
most importance. For instance, take two 
flowers whose size and brightness are 
nearly alike, the Helianthemum vulgare, 
and Ranunculus acris ; the former, which 
does not contain honey, is frequented by 
eleven species ; the latter, which does, by 
sixty-two species. 

When the honey is hidden at the bot- 
tom of a narrow tube, or covered with 
hairs, scales, or other organs, this ar- 
rangement protects it from rain, and at 
the same time allowsa more abundant 
secretion, which invites fertilizing insects 
to renew their visits. It is interesting to 
take account of the different groups of in- 
sects which habitually frequent flowers. 
In proportion as the tube of the corolla is 
elongated, the honey is more difficult to 
reach, and the number of species visiting 
it decreases. If we compare, from this 
point of view, different families and dif- 
ferent structures, the results are interest- 
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ing. Thus the twenty-five umbellifere 
whose honey is open to all are each visit- 
ed, on an average, by thirty different in- 
sects. Thirty-eight species belonging to 
families with regular flowers, where the 
honey is hid at the bottom of a not very 
deep corolla, receive on an average fif- 
teen to sixteen visitors. Other flowers, 
whose honey is somewhat less accessible, 
have not more than thirteen or fourteen 
each. 

Finally, Dr. Miiller passes in review 
the peculiarities of organization fitted to 
insure fertilization, whether spontaneous 
or foreign. He opposes Hildebrand, who 
arranges the whole vegetable kingdom 
according to a scale, at the top of which 
stand those plants in which spontaneous 
fertilization is rendered quite impossible. 
‘* If we can speak,”’ he says, ‘‘ of a per- 
fection, greater or less, ef the organiza- 
tion of flowers, we can only call those spe- 
cially perfect which fulfil in a specially 
perfect manner their service for the life 
of the plant; that is to say, which, in 
the conditions given, really insure in a 
high degree the sexual reproduction of 
the species.”’ 


IS FERMENTATION A CHEMICAL OR 
VITAL PROCESS? 

In a paper on the ‘ Origin of Acetic 
Fermentation,’’ Von Knieriem and A. 
Mayer raise the question whether such 
fermentation is a simple oxidation, brought 
about by porous bodies, or whether 
it is a vital process. Platinum black 
oxidizes alcohol under circumstances in 
which a ferment has no effect; thus it 
acts on strong alcohol as well as weak, 
and at high temperatures even more 
than at low ones. It is unsafe, how- 
ever, to argue from similarity of pro- 
duct to similarity of process. Taking 
purified filter-paper pulp as the type of a 
porous body, the authors spread it on the 
surface of nine per cent. alcohol, and 
caused alcohol to filter through a mixture 
of pulp and glass for six weeks, but ob- 
tained only a trace of acetic acid; even 
the addition of Mycoderma aceti failed to 
produce acetic acid, until the inorganic 
salts requisite for plant growth were add- 
ed. Flasks in which acidification had 
been started, and good films of Mycoderma 
formed, were heated to over 60 deg. cent. 
without breaking the film, and their 
necks closed with heated cotton-wool ; 
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acidification was completely stopped by 
this treatment, though the action of the 
film as a porous body must have remain- 
ed unchanged. The authors have never 
obtained acetic fermentation without the 
presence of living Mycoderma aceti. Ozone 
does not convert alcoho! into acetic acid. 
The Mycoderma is a lower organism than 
ordinary fungi; it is allied to the bacte- 
ria, and propagates by simple division 
only. When the fermentation is slow, 
the cells are at rest and connected to- 
gether ; but when active acidification is in 
progress, the cells are single, are in rapid 
motion, and continually undergoing divi- 
sion. Some bacteria forms also convert 
alcohol into acetic acid. 


FOREIGN PISCICULTURE. 

THE cultivation of fish in British wa- 
ters is showing very favorable results. 
The rivers are full of fish, and salmon in 
large numbers and in the best condition 
are brought to bank. The first four days 
of the present season, in the harbor sta- 
tions near Aberdeen, produced more fish 
than were captured during the whole of 
the first month last year. The present 
generation has never seen so abundant a 
supply of salmon in London in February 
as was to be found during that month 
this year. A few years ago from three to 
five shillings per pound was no uncom- 
mon price for salmon in February; now 
splendid fresh salmon can be bought for 
a shilling a pound. In distant Tasmania 
also pisciculture gives very fair promise 
of success. English river trout, hatched 
from eggs sent out by Messrs. Buckland 
and Francis, are now fairly naturalized 
in Tasmania and New Zealand rivers ; and 
a fish which has been pronounced by com- 
petent authorities in Tasmania to be a 
real salmon grilse, weighing two pounds 
fourteen ounces, has been caught in the 
river Derwent. The lucky fisherman who 
captured this fish received from the co- 
lonial government the proffered reward of 
£30 for the first salmon captured in Tas- 
mania. 


IMPROVED BEEF TEA. 

Tue value of beef tea asa stimulating 
food for the sick and convalescent is well 
known, but although in common use it is 
too often improperly prepared. It is im- 
possible, says Dr. Arthur Leared, by the 
ordinary method to obtain a concentrated 
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decoction except by a tedious and injurious 
evaporation. Prepared extracts of meat, 
such as Liebig’s, are not efficient substi- 
tutes. These considerations have led Dr. 
Leared to devise an apparatus by means of 
which an extract of meat of any required 
strength may be quickly and economi- 
cally made. It consists of a receiver, 
closed by an air-tight screw cover provided 
with safety-valve, into which the meat is 
put, and a boiler to hold the receiver. 
The receiver is placed in the boiler, and 
care must be taken to fill the latter with 
water. If, as often happens, it is neces- 
sary to prepare beef tea quickly, add salt 
to the water in the boiler, in the propor- 
tion of one pound to two pints of water ; 
the high boiling point of the mixture will 
cause the heat in the receiver to reach 
230 deg., and the steam-pressure to be 
about one atmosphere and a half. Under 
these conditions extraction of the meat 
will be completed much more rapidly. 
If a pound of good beef, free from fat, 
bone, or gristle, is put into the receiver, 
with the addition of four ounces of wa- 
ter, the product will be nine ounces of 
beef tea. If eight ounces of water is add- 
ed, the product will be thirteen ounces. 
This proportion is recommended for ordi- 
nary use in the sick-room. The aroma 
of the meat, much of which is lost by the 
common method, is by the present plan 
entirely preserved. When the boiler 
holds water only, boil for three hours ; 
if it contains salt and water, one hour 
suffices. Then remove it from the fire 
and lift out the receiver. When the lat- 
ter has grown cool, unscrew the cover. 
The meat will now be a tasteless mass, 
from which the beef tea must be squeezed 
out. 


A NEW DRUG. 

Dr. S. Covtrnuo, of Pernambuco, Bra- 
zil, has brought to France samples of a 
medicinal agent which he has found very 
useful in the course of his practice, and 
which has been tried with success by Pro- 
fessor Gubler of the Paris Faculty. It 
consists of the leaves of a shrub known to 
the Indians by the name of jaborandi, 
and grows in the interior of northern 
Brazil. The leaves bear a considerable 
resemblance to those of the sweet bay. 
The effects of jaborandi, according to M. 
Gubler, are remarkable, and admit of no 
doubt. A great number of trials in the 
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Beaujon Hospital prove that it is a pow- 
erful diaphoretic, and an incomparable 
excitant of the salivary glands. Its ac- 
tion is manifested in a few minutes, and 
with the utmost precision. Soon after its 
administration, perspiration streams down 
the patient’s face, and over the whole 
surface of his body. So abundant is the 
flow of saliva that speech becomes almost 
impossible. The quantity secreted may 
be as much as three pints in a couple of 
hours. The bronchial secretion also is 
made much more active. A remarkable 
fact is, that the intervention of heat ex- 
ercises only a secondary influence in pro- 
ducing the sudorific effects of jaborandi. 
Even when taken celd the drug acts with 
very great energy. It is the first known 
example of a diaphoretic truly deserving 
of the name, i. e., capable of provoking 
perspiration by a special stimulation of 
the sudatory organs. Other sudorific 
medicines act principally by the heat 
they excite in the economy. 


WHY SOLID IRON FLOATS IN MOLTEN 
IRON 

Two explanations, says Dr. Van der 
Weyde, are given of the floating of solid 
iron in meltediron. The first is, that the 
iron expands in solidifying, as water does, 
and that therefore solid iron when heated 
is specifically lighter than liquid iron, 
and floats upon it as ice floats upon wa- 
ter. This supposition, however, is incor- 
rect, inasmuch as it is based upon an er- 
roneous assumption. Iron dves not ex- 
pand in solidifying ; a fact of which any 
one may convince himself by brief ob- 
servation ina foundry. The fact is just 
the reverse ; the metal shrinking during 
solidification, after having been cast in a 
mould. By casting, for instance, a long 
piece in a vertical mould, the solidified 
piece will not fill the mould to the top, 
as did the liquid iron. The explanation 
given by Dr. Van der Weyde himself is, 
that the iron is surrounded by a film of 
air adhering to it, which repels the melt- 
ed iron and prevents perfect contact; on 
which account the solid piece displaces 
more liquid metal than its own weight 
amounts to, and consequently it floats. 


LIQUID CARBONIC ACID. 
CAILLeTEL has, by means of an appara- 
tus very similar in principle and construc. 
tion to that devised by Professor Andrews 
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of Belfast, succeeded in liquefying car- 
bonic acid, under conditions which enable 
him to test many of its properties while 
still in the liquid state. His apparatus 
consists of a hydrostatic press, by which 
mercury can be forced, under a pressure 
of nine hundred atmospheres, into a cy- 
lindrical glass reservoir, terminating in a 
narrower thick tube. Liquid carbonic 
acid he finds to be colorless, mobile, and 
a non-cénductor of electricity. It is not 
decomposed by a powerful induction 
spark, but the spark has, in the liquid, a 
very white, dazzling appearance. Salt, 
sulphate of soda, chloride of calcium, sul- 
phur, phosphorus, stearine, and parafline 
are insoluble in liquid carbonic acid; 
iodine is slightly soluble. Liquid carbon- 
ic acid is but slightly soluble in water ; 
petroleum, however, dissolves five or six 
times its bulk. Bisulphide of carbon 
dissolves sparingly. Ether mixes with it 
in all proportions, with great readiness. 
Liquid fats dissolve in it, but not solid 
fats. Sodium does not reduce it. 


LAND LEECHES. 

A TRAVELLER in Assam, Mr. T. T. 
Cooper, describes as follows the land 
leeches which abound in the forests of 
that country: ‘‘ In length they are about 
an inch, while their thickness does not 
exceed that of an ordinary sewing needle. 
Their mode of progression is very curious. 
Fixing one extremity, by means of its bell- 
shaped sucker, firmly on a leaf or on the 
ground, the leech curves itself into an 
arch, and the other end is then advanced 
till the creature resembles a loop, again 
to expand into an arch, but the move- 
ment is quicker than words can describe ; 
the rapidity with which they get over the 
ground is quite startling. As they occa- 
sionally rear themselves perpendicularly 
and sway about from side to side, taking 
a survey round them in quest of prey, 
the observer cannot fail to conceive a 
dread of the bloodthirsty little creatures. 
I could never resist watching them when- 
ever I took a seat. At first they would 
hold themselves erect, then suddenly, as 
though they had just discovered my 
whereabouts, they would throw them- 
selves forward, and with quick, eager 
strides, make toward me. Another kind 
of leech found in Assam is the hair leech, 
so called from its great length and ex- 
treme tenuity. It lies in wait in the 
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grass, and as animals feed enters their 
nostrils and fixes itself firmly in the inte- 
rior, where it takes up permanent quar- 
ters, causing the poor beasts great irrita- 
tion. It does not appear to attack human 
beings.”’ 

The Assam land leech is not so formi- 
dable a pest, however, as the horse leech 
of Ceylon. According to Sir Emerson 
Tennent, the Ceylon land leech is about 
an inch in length, and as fine as a common 
knitting needle, but capable of distention 
to the thickness of a quill, and a length 
of nearly two inches. It can insinuate 
itself through the meshes of the finest 
stocking. It is always ready to assail a 
passing traveller or quadruped. The 
coffee planters ure obliged to wear ‘*‘ leech 
gaiters ’’ of closely woven cloth fur protec- 
tion. ‘On every twig and grass blade,” 
says Wood, “‘ the land leeches sit, stretch- 
ing out their long bodies toward the com- 
img prey, and hastening after the traveller 
with direful speed. Instinctively they 
make for the unprotected parts. They 
crawl rapidly up his clothes, they insin- 
uate themselves into his neck, his coat 
sleeves, and his boots; and wherever a 
patch of bare skin can be found, there a 
small colony of leeches is sure to hang.’’ 


AN AERIAL GULF STREAM. 

In explanation of sundry meteorological 
phenomena of Europe, M. de Tastes holds 
the theory that there is a large air cur- 
rent, an aérial river, accompanying the 
Gulf stream, passing over northern Eu- 
repe, then going south over the east of 
Europe, entering tropical Africa, and 
probably uniting with the northeast trade 
winds on the east coast, while the equa- 
torial current is a returning branch. 
Vortical movements arise from friction of 
the current with the comparatively calm 
mass of air forming the left bank of the 
river, where these movements are opposite 
to that of the hands of a watch. The riv- 
er has its floods and its abatements ; dur- 
ing the former the whirlwinds are more 
frequent and intense. The aérial circuit 
circumscribes a mass of air having higher 
atmospheric pressure than the body of the 
current, and which is to the current what 
the ** Sargasso sea ”’ is to the Gulf stream. 
In this zone of calms the air has only ir- 
regular movements, from causes purely 
local, or eddies in its circumference. 

The character of European winters is 
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largely determined by the situation and 
extent of this zone of calms. If it rests on 
the Mediterranean and the north of Afri- 
ca (the most ordinary case), the bed of 
the equatorial current extends over the 
British isles and the northwest of France, 
and the winters are mild and rainy. If it 
is carried further to the south, the current 
bends eastward toward Spain and the 
Mediterranean. France is then on the 
left bank, and the cold air of northern 
latitudes comes to it. This takes place 
only twice or thrice in a century. Last- 
ly, the equatorial may have such a force 
of impulsion, that it approaches Europe 
by way of Norway and Lapland, letting 
the zone of calms cover central Europe. 
France is then on the right bank of the 
current, separated from polar colds by its 
whole breadth. The winter is moderate- 
ly cold, rains rare, fogs abundant, winds 
weak. This was precisely the character 
of the past winter. 


THE INCUBATION PERIOD OF HYDRO- 
PHOBIA. 

Tue incubatory period in hydrophobia, 
or the space of time during which the vi- 
rus may remain latent in the system after 
a bite by a rabid animal, is seldom less 
than eight days, and but rarely exceeds 
two or three months. The large majority 
of cases, says Reynolds, have occurred 
within four and eight weeks. Many au- 
thentic cases have occurred in which the 
period of incubation extended to eight or 
nine months, and a few where it appeared 
to be much longer. A remarkable case 
has been placed on record, says the same 
author, in which a man who had been in 
prison for a period of more than two years 
became affected with hydrophobia, al- 
though he had only been bitten by a mad 
dog seven years previously. The follow- 
ing case, however, which we find ina 
newspaper, seems to show that the period 
of incubatien in this disease may be pro- 
tracted indefinitely: Twenty years ago a 
daughter of Peter Hawk, Esq., of Strouds- 
burg, Pennsylvania, was bitten by a mad 
dog. Although cattle bitten by the same 
dog were seized with hydrophobia, the 
girl did not show any symptoms of the 
disease. She grew to womanhood, and 
was married. Recently, as she was rais- 
ing a glass of water to her lips, a shudder 
ran through her, and in a few minutes 
she was seized with hydrophobia in its 
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worst form. A number of physicians 
were called, but they could do nothing for 
her. She died in great agony. Another 
recent case of protracted incubation we 
find related as follows in the ‘* World’”’ 
of May 14: Eighteen years ago Daniel C. 
Weidner, of Farmingdale, New Jersey, 
then only six years old, was bitten in the 
left arm bya rabid dog. He suffered a 
great deal of pain at the time, but it grad- 
ually passed away, and was almost for- 
gotten. A few days since, while attempt- 
ing to wash his face, he was seized with 
the symptoms of hydrophobia. In spite 
of all the medical care that could be given 
him, his condition grew worse and worse, 
and, after forty-two hours’ intense suffer- 
ing, he died. 


Unper the stimulus of the Tichborne 
trial the French National Assembly has 
been petitioned for the passage of a law 
providing that every child shall have its 
name and the date of its birth tattooed on 
itsarm. The object is to facilitate iden- 
tification. Parents neglecting to have 
their children thus tattooed are to be pun- 
ished by a heavy fine. 


Sera Green, Fish Commissioner, sug- 
gests the utilization of a hitherto neg- 
lected source of food-supply. ‘‘ We have 
many stagnant pools,’’ says he, *‘ about the 
country, that are useless in their present 
state; and believing that there is nothing 
made in vain, I do not know of any other 
use for them than to make them into frog 
ponds. I also believe it would make the 
man wealthy who could raise a million 
frogs and get them to market.”’ 


Cremation has been practised for cen- 
turies in India, and since the conquest of 
that country under the supervision of 
English officials. In many of the cities 
of the Punjaub, as we learn from the 
‘* Lancet,”’ men acting under the orders 
of a surgeon are stationed at the crema- 
tion grounds, whose duty it is to see that 
the bodies are properly and completely 
burned. 


Statistics of marriages in Ohio since 
1866 show a remarkable decline in mat- 
rimony. In the year just mentioned there 
was one marriage to every eighty-two per- 
sons in the State. In 1873 the propor- 
tion was one marriage to one hundred and 
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eighteen of the population. These figures, 
however, must not be taken as absolutely 
correct. The laws of Ohio require a re- 
turn to be made to the probate judges of 
counties of every marriage solemnized by 
ministers and justices ; but it is notori- 
ous that the law is by no means strictly 
complied with. This non-compliance is 
doubtless progressive, and hence, perhaps, 
the apparent decline in the annual num- 
ber of marriages. 


Laum’s fireless locomotive has been in 
use for some time on a section of the New 
Orleans and Carrollton railroad. Accord- 
ing to General Beauregard, president of 
the railroad company, these locomotives 
have resulted in a gain over horses of 
twenty minutes to the round trip of six 
miles. They are more manageable than 
horses, being more readily stopped and 
started. They set out with 123 pounds 
pressure, make the round trip, and get 
back to the starting point with 40 to 50 
pounds, One dummy is equal to nine 
mules. 


A corrEsponpent of the ‘Scientific 
American ”’ writes that the eucalyptus 
is now extensively cultivated in Cali- 
furnia, where it was introduced over 
twelve years ago. In Oakland some of 
the trees set out at that time are now 
seventy feet in height and twenty inches 
in diameter. No tree, except the Monte- 
rey cypress, indigenous to California, 
seems to stand the drought so well as the 
eucalyptus. Of the various species of 
eucalyptus, the bluegum is the quickest 
in growth, and is the most extensively 
cultivated. All the species appear to 
stand a great deal of frost after a growth 
of two years. For fuel the eucalyptus is 
pronounced superior to any native Cali- 
fornia tree. 


In a book entitled ‘‘ Six Weeks in the 
Saddle,’’ a traveller in Iceland gives an 
amusing illustration of the meaning of 
ventilation in that country. One night 
he occupied a bed in a little chamber 
tenanted by all the male members of his 
host’s family. ‘Toward midnight he 
awoke with a feeling of suffucation. He 
aroused the host, who at once jumped 
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out of bed, exclaiming, ‘* I understand,”’ 
and going up to one of the timbers which 
formed part of the support of the wall, 
pulled out a cork from one of the knot- 
holes, held it in bis hand for about half 
a minute, and then, shuddering horribly, 
pulled a very wry face, and said they 
would all catch their death of cold, ham- 
mered the cork in tight, and jumped 
back into bed. 


For seven years the work of arranging 
the conchological cabinet of the Phila- 
delphia Academy of Natural Sciences has 
been going on, and is at last completed. 
At the end of 1872, 40,873 specimens of 
6,893 species had been properly labelled 
and placed systematically in the cases. 
But the work was carried on with extra- 
ordinary industry in the year 1873. In- 
deed, during that twelvemonth it was 
greater than that of the preceding six 
years, 35,606 specimens of 7,268 species 
having been cleansed, oiled, and arranged 
in trays, and 12,218 labels written. The col- 
lection is, probably in every respect, the 
finest in the world, and represents nearly 
all the well established species described. 
Many of the families and genera are very 
fully represented. Among those arranged 


during 1873 the Unionide may be men- 
tioned, consisting of 783 species and 3,592 
specimens. 


Ar a public meeting recently held in 
Edinburgh it was resolved to extend on a 
large scale the university buildings, and 
to remodel those already existing, so as to 
adapt them to modern requirements. The 
importance of science in university 
teaching was recognized at the meeting. 
Dr. Lyon Playfair made a speech, in the 
course of which he said: *‘ A student’s 
life should not be that of a bookworm. 
Discovery as well as instruction in science 
forms the glory of a professor, and in- 
fuses new life into the pupil who comes 
under its influence. Our efforts in the 
extended organization which we now ask 
for this university should be to provide 
means for investigation in science, as well 
as its mere teaching. Of all things in 
the world nothing is so dismal or so use- 
less as to connect science with mere ver- 
balism, and to try to teach it out of a book 
as you would a page of Livy or Homer.” 
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‘‘Watprriep.”’ A Novel. By Berthold 
Auerbach. Translated by Simon Adler 
Stern. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 

The theme of this novel, with the mere 
shadow of a plot, is German unity. The 
author takes advantage of the political 
condition of Germany to string together a 
series of characters and situations to show 
the nature of German domestic and po- 
litical sentiment for the last ten years. 
Waldfried is an honest, patriotic German, 
cherishing a love for the fatherland, and 
hoping to see it one day a political unit. 
He is introduced to us a little before the 
war between Austria and Prussia. What 
he thinks and how his family and those 
connected with it act under various per- 
sonal motives, down to the realization of 
his fond wishes in the Franco-German 
contest, form the interest of the narra- 
tive. The leading characters are typical 
of German sentiments. We have Martel- 
la, a sort of Mignon, a wild gypsy brought 
up in the woods, and subsequently civil- 
ized by love and domestic influences; 
Ernst, her lover and the wayward son of 
Waldfried ; Richard, another son, and a 
representative of the German professor ; 
Annette, a smart, attractive busybody ; 
Johanna, one of Waldfried’s daughters, 
and the bigot of the family ; Rothfuss, an 
eccentric servant ; Funk, the hypocritical 
politician of the stump orator species; 
and Waldfried, who is the head of a Ger- 
inan family, an upright citizen in a small 
town, and somewhat of a mystic. The 
remaining characters consist, as the play- 
bills say, of sons, wives, daughters, grand- 
children, villagers, nobles, foresters, and 
the like. What all these people say and 
dv is mainly the echo of Waldfried’s 
mind. Once in a while they speak for 
themselves. 

Our appreciation of a novel of this 
stamp is somewhat like that of a large 
mosaic picture: the design and general 
effect are good, but we never lose sight 
of the minute particles out of which it is 
composed. If the reader is content to 
plod through five hundred pages of short 
sentences ; if he is pieased with an infini- 
ty of details; if he can keep in his mind 


personal impressions and incidents suc- 
ceeding each other like the fitful strains 
of melody in a complex German overture, 
he will enjoy the reading of ** Waldfried.”’ 
Regarding this novel as a specimen of 
German literary art, we are struck with 
certain artistic analogies between it and 
German musical art. The novel of 
** Waldfried ’’ may be accepted as we ac- 
cept the opera of ‘‘Lohengrin.’’ Both 
are representative works by popular com- 
posers ; both show the taste of the day. 
The opera seems to us like a solemn, har- 
monious wail of sound, afi expanded Gre- 
gorian chant, a gale of wind set to music, 
sighing and moaning, and occasionally 
swelling into a furious blast; the novel, 
a literary symphony of human tenderness 
and affection, rising and falling in expres- 
siveness according to the sad or joyous 
experiences of a complex German family 
group. ‘Traditional forms of composition, 
that is to say, those which we accept as 
such, are set aside in both. As there is 
no single melody or cluster of melodies in 
the opera specially designed to captivate 
the ear, so is there no single passion or 
sentiment in the novel so presented as to 
absorb us with its dramatic interest. In 
the composition of the music we have 
none of the artistic aim of Rossini; in 
that of the novel we have no sign of the 
aim of Scott or Hawthorne. Each places 
before the mind much that is beautiful in 
the concord of nature, without setting it 
forth in a concentrated, picturesque man- 
ner. 
‘* Waldfried ’’ is especially commenda- 
ble in its moral tone; the book is free of 
objectionable scenes and terms, while the 
characters and sentiments it sets forth 
move in their natural channels. Love, for 
instance, is not the moral distemper which 
most English novelists make it, nor the 
perverted sentiment which we find in 
the ordinary French novel. The careers 
of men and women are not shaped by it 
in such a way as to morbidly excite the im- 
agination of youth. 

Frequent allusions are made in the 
book to American ways and people. Some 
of them are amusing—the following, for 
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instance : ‘‘ The American never looks up 
from his work, even if seven trains of cars 
rush by within ten paces from him.”’ 
This is given with a view to enforce the 
idea that if Germans would work at home 
as they do in America, emigration would 
be an injury to them. ‘The action of 
Waldfried in relation to public improve- 
ments teaches us a lesson. One of the 
evils of our defective administrative sys- 
tem is the power which is exercised by 
the irresponsible speculators in land and 
public jobs, who get hold of our political 
machinery and run it for their own inter- 
ests. New York under Tweed, and 
Washington with its ring, are cases in 
point. The evil is as conspicuous in 
smaller communities. Every country vil- 
lage favorably situated that begins to 
grow is sure to be victimized by these 
legal marauders. They monopolize the 
property, and open out, fashion, and 
grade roads to suit themselves. Wald- 
fried is asked to join in an enterprise of 
this kind. ‘* I declared,’’ he says, *‘ that 
no private association would undertake 
the enterprise unless interest in the in- 
vestment were guaranteed, and that I 
would oppose it because its promised ad- 
vantages were not sufficient to justify us 
in voting the money of the State for the 
purpose, instead of spending our own.’’ 


** No Inrentions.”? A Novel. By Flor- 
ence Marryat, author of ‘*The Poison of 
Asps,”’ etc., etc. New York: D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 

Bric Keir, a younger son of Lord Nor- 
ham, falls in love with and marries under 
an assumed name Myra Cray, a poor but 
beautiful girl, whom he immediately de- 
serts because he finds he does not love her, 
and because of the scandal of the mar- 
riage. He goes abroad miserable, and 
Myra returns to her humble family. She 
afterwards gives birth to a child, which is 
supposed by her relatives to. be illegiti- 
mate. Meantime Eric Keir comes home 
again, and falls in love with the beauti- 
ful Irene St. John, and, knowing himself 
te be married already, is unable to ask 
her to marry him, and therefore makes 
to her one of those guileless proposals of 
friendship which young men so frequent- 
ly make in the innocence of their hearts, 
and which seem always to be misunder- 
stood by women. Their conversation on 
this topic begins in this way : 
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“T am not so tired of dancing as of attempt- 
ing to dance,” she says, in answer to his remark. 
* How cool and refreshing this little nook seems, 
after the crush and heat of the ballroom! Rest 
and quiet are worth all the glare and tumult of 
society, if one could believe it.” 

“That is just what I was going to observe; 
you have taken the sentence out of my mouth,” 
says Eric Keir. ‘* The pleasure of a few words 
exchanged with you alone outweighs all the at- 
tractions of an evening’s dancing.” 

“I did not expect to hear you say so,” mur- 
murs Miss St. John, with downcast eyes. 


And it ends in this way: 


*T am not afraid of that, Mr. Keir.” 

“ Why do you call me Mr. Keir? Can we be 
real friends while we address each other so for- 
mally? Surely you are above all such prudery, 
or I am much mistaken in your character.” 

“Tam not a prude, or I think so; yet the 
name by which I call you can make no differ- 
ence in my friendship.” 

“ But cannot you guess that I am longing to 
have the right to speak to you familiarly? Jrene 
—it fits you perfectly. I never knew an Irene 
in my life before, yet I could not fancy you by 
any other name, for I learned to love its sound 
long before I had the hardihood to hope that its 
possessor would admit me to her intimacy. { 
shall be very jealous of our friendship, Irene.” 

“* But why should you be jealous?” she de- 
mands, in a low voice. Her speaking eyes are 
cast upon the ground. He can only see the long, 
dark lashes that lie upon her cheeks, and the 
golden glory of her head, while the sweet, soft 
notes of the music still steal in to fill up the 
broken pauses of the conversation. 

** Because it is a sacred bond between us 
which no third person must intrude upon; and 
if it is a secret, so much the better; it will be so 
sweet to feel that we have anything in common, 
But if you admit another to your friendship, 
Irene—if I hear any man daring to call you by 
your Christian name, if I see that you have other 
confidants whom you trust as much or more than 
myself, I—1””—waxing fierce over the supposi- 
tion—“ I don’t know what I shoudd do!” 

His violence amuses her. 

“You need not be afraid—indeed, you need 
not; no one of my acquaintance would presume 
to act in the manner you describe.” 

“Then I am the first, Irene?” 

* Quite the first.” 

“So much the happier for me! 
—I wonder—— ”’ 

“ What?” 

“Whether you can be content with such a 
friendship as I offer you; whether it will be suf- 
ficient for your happiness.” 

“ How exigeante you must consider me! ” 

“Not so; it is I that deserve the name, Yet 
if—if, when we have grown necessary to each 
other—or rather when you have grown neces- 
sary to me—you should see some one whom you 
prefer—some one more attractive, more desira- 
ble than myself, and desert me in consequence 
—marry him, in fact—what shall I do?” 


The next day Mrs. St. John asks the 
young man what are his ‘ intentions,”’ 


But I wonder 
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and he is obliged to reply that he has 
none. Irene is almost heart-broken, and 
marries some one else, so that in order to 
reunite them her husband has to die, as 
well as Myra, Eric’s first wife. The book 
seems to show conclusively the impropri- 
ety of younger sons marrying unknown 
persons, and then going into society; or 
if not that, then at any rate the great 
danger of talking about friendship with 
young and susceptible women. It seems 
perfectly clear that unless a stop to this 
practice is put by legislation or some 
other means, the happiness of countless 
thousands will be impaired and perhaps 
ruined forever. In ‘‘No Intentions,’’ 
everything turns out well in the end, but 
it is not to be expected that in every case 
the husband of the heroine and the wife 
of the hero will die in order to make a re- 
union possible. 


‘*Sounps From Secret CHAMBERS.”’ 


By Laura C. Redden (Howard Glyndon). 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

Miss Redden, in this elegant little vol- 
ume, gives to the public a series of poetic 
effusions under the headings of ‘* Sweet 
Bells Jangled,’”’ *‘ Broken Links,’”’ ‘*‘ In 
{taly,’’ and ‘* Lovers’ Leaves,’’ all, except 


the Italian subjects, indicative of the tur- 
moil of the heart. ‘‘ Sweet Bells Jan- 
gled,’’ the longest, is a love story of sev- 
enty pieces of versification, in measures 
suited to the various emotions which 
mark the changes of feeling observable in 
the course of this capricious passion. 
The poems bear the mark of good taste 
and refinement and depth of feeling. 
Considering the difficulty of expressing 
the delicacy and purity of tender emo- 
tions, and the risk of incurring the charge 
of affectation, they are unusually success- 
ful performances. Our limited space pre- 
vents us from making quotations. In- 
deed, it is not necessary to do so, as our 
readers are already familiar with Miss 
Redden’s poetic power through her fre- 
quent contributions to this magazine. 
Those who are not, will recognize true in- 
spiration in ‘‘ Found,’’ a confession of 
love and trust, and in ‘* An Idy] of the 
Early Spring,’’ in which nature is made 
to reflect the freshness and joyousness of 
the heart under the first impulse of youth- 
ful affection. Among the minor pieces 
which strike our fancy, we would in- 
stance ‘* The Loosing of Lilith,’’ showing 
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fine imaginative power, and ‘‘ Somebody 
Knows,”’ a piece of a lighter sentiment. 


‘* Tue Lire anp Works or Anna Le&ti- 
TIA BarBaup.’’ By Grace A. Ellis. Two 
volumes. Boston: James R. Osgood & 
Co. 

If people of this generation have any 
knowledge of Mrs. Barbauld, it is proba- 
bly due to lingering impressions of 
‘** Evenings at Home,’’ which they have 
read in their youth, or to having been 
obliged to commit one of her hymns to 
memory in a Sunday school. They are 
not apt to regard her as a luminous liter- 
ary star of the days of Goldsmith and Dr. 
Johnson. But such she was neverthe- 
less. It seems that she could arouse the 
jealousy of the author of ‘‘ The Deserted 
Village ’’ and the ire of the great lexico- 
grapher, and likewise bring down on 
herself at a later period the critical 
thunder of Southey. Mrs. Barbauld’s 
merits, however, are not dependent on 
such relationships ; she does not need to 
shine by reflected light. 

Mrs. Barbauld had the honor of being 
a pioneer and reformer in the education 
of the young. Like Froebel and her con- 
temporary Pestalozzi, she must have 
felt the inspiration of Rousseau’s genius. 
She probably would not admit this ; but 
the ideas and sentiments which Rousseau 
disseminated filled the intellectual at- 
mosphere of her day, and Mrs. Barbauld 
in a different sphere applied them advan- 
tageously. At all events she discarded 
old-fashioned notions about the intellect- 
ual entertainment of children, avoiding 
in all her writings for them everything 
of a purely sensational character; she 
substituted for the old ghost story, and 
the terrors and superstitions of folk-lore, 
and exaggerations of nature as in ‘‘ Jack 
the Giant-Killer,”’ all of which flow from 
oriental sentiment, stories and concep- 
tions illustrative of the affections, and in 
perfect accord with the fancies and rea- 
soning powers of children, exerted and 
stimulated, like their elders, by the beauti- 
ful in nature and humanity. Terror and 
even wonder constituted none of her emo- 
tional capital in helping parents to keep 
children good and quiet. This eni ceuld 
as well be accomplished on her part by 
catering for the curiosity of children in a 
normal rather than in a morbid state of 
mind. If the reader will take the trouble 
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to compare Mrs. Barbauld’s tales, fables, 
and allegories with the tales popular in 
her time that kept alive countless super- 
stitions, he will appreciate the great use- 
fulness to society of our accomplished au- 
thoress. 

Although we do not regard Mrs. Bar- 
bauld’s poetry as her most original work, 
she nevertheless excelled in this line. In 
sentiment and idea it conforms in a great- 
er or less degree to the conventional 
standards of her time ; in versification it 
reminds us of Pope and other masters of 
verse whom she undoubtedly carefully 
studied ; but it also shows true feeling, 
correct taste, and felicity of expression, 
and particularly in the passages which do 
not go beyond womanly experience and 
observation. It is marked, moreover, 
with much humor. Her ‘‘ Washing Day ”’ 
is an admirable illustration of this, the 
burlesque of Milton’s style being inim- 
itable. 

Similar traits pervade her essays ; they 
are more or less suggestive of Addison and 
Johnson. The latter gives her credit on 
one occasion for having successfully imi- 
tated his ‘‘ sentiment as well as diction.”’ 
Nevertheless they have great merits of 
their own. The essay on ‘‘ Monastic In- 
stitutions,’’ showing their importance in 
civilization, is the work of a liberal and 
tolerant mind. The essay ‘* Against In- 
consistency in our Expectations,’’ so 
pleasing to Fox, is the fruit of close ob- 
servation and nice discrimination of char- 
acter. 

Mrs. Barbauld was a good letter-writer. 
Here the genius of a woman always finds 
a proper field for its display. In corre- 
spondence we get at opinions uttered care- 
lessly, which are of more consequence psy- 
chologically than thoughts hammered out 
on the anvil of reflection. Mrs. Barbauld 
admits to her brother, in one of her let- 
ters, that ‘* we idolize Shakespeare rather 
too much for a Christian country,”’ in 
apparent deference to one of his opinions ; 
but she insists that he does not do Shake- 
speare justice if he regards him as‘ only 
a poet.’’ Manners, customs, and senti- 
ments are reflected in her letters. The 
progress made in the use of tobacco since 
Raleigh’s time is marked by the follow- 
ing query of one of her correspondents : 
‘** Did you ever see seguars—-leaf tobacco 
rolled up of the length of one’s finger, 
which they light and smoke without a 
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pipe?” Again, writing from Protestant 
Geneva: ‘* Will you hear how they pass 
Sunday at Geneva? They have service at 
seven in the morning, at nine, and at two ; 
after that they assemble in parties for 
conversation, cards, and dancing, and 
finish the day at the theatre. . As 
soon as the text is named the minister 
puts on his hat, in which he is followed 
by ull the congregation. At proper pe- 
riods of the discourse the minister stops 
short and turns his back to you to blow 
his nose, which is a signal for all the con- 
gregation to do the same; and a glorious 
concert it is, for the weather is already 
severe, and people have got colds.”” We 
regret that we could not have had on 
hand, in our notice lately of Miss Brack- 
ett’s book on woman’s education, the ad- 
mirable letter “ On Female Studies’’ by 
Mrs. Barbauld. It shows the superior 
views of education of a woman wishing to 
develop her sex according to the normal 
limitations peculiar to it. 

The compilation of this memoir is not 
as well done as it might be. The book 
would read better if the compiler had ab- 
stained from giving abstracts of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s letters, the effect of which is 
to abate our interest in the letters which 
immediately follow. The best way in 
writing a memoir is to let the subject of 
it speak for himself as much as possible. 
PouiticaL aNnp Socrat.”’ 
Translated by Pro- 
New York : 


‘* ENGLAND, 
By Auguste Laugel. 
fessor James Morgan Hart. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The first chapter of this book, entitled 
‘*¢ Characteristics of the English Race,’ 
contains nothing new, the author applying 
the theory of race to the English in 
pretty much the same vein »s Taine. 
Although not an Anglomaniac, Jike some 
of the able French students of. political 
progress, he nevertheless entertains the 
notion that the Eaglish have a peculiar 
aptitude for liberty—a liberty which 
** knows nuthing of the servile violence 
of revolt, or the quibbles of jurists or 
philosophic theories.”’ English liberty 
to M. Laugel is ‘‘ a living thing, innate, 
unconscious—like instinct, akin to the 
forces of nature.’’ We are not surprised 
to find a Frenchman taking such a view 
of English liberty. Contrasting the 
stormy manifestations of the French pur- 
suit of liberty with the more placid man- 
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ifestations of English radicals, we can 
readily detect the source of it. But is it 
true that the English have a keener sense 
of liberty than other people? M. Laugel, 
who is an acute observer, brings forward 
many things which clearly show that 
English liberty is after all conditional. 
The phenomenon of liberty which Eng- 
land presents for the world’s study is to 
be found as much in material as im moral 
causes. Englishmen have occupied an 
island, shut out in a measure from the 
rest of the world, and have accordingly 
been favorably situated for maintaining 
individual and national independence. 
Formed out of diverse races many centu- 
ries ago, and becoming civilized through 
experiences common to mankind at large, 
they have always dreaded but never expe- 
rienced invasion, and consequently have 
escaped the influences which have com- 
pelled other populations to concentrate 
and centralize their power. The English 


have had an immense advantage in a de- 
pletion of their population by emigration, 
those remaining on the soil being there- 
fore the better subordinated. Living on 
an island surrounded by water, with no 
contiguous territory to invade or people 
to become entangled with, its surplus in- 


habitants have been compelled to leave 
their country or die, to become industrial 
pariahs or to live as paupers. These ma- 
terial conditions seem to be at the root of 
English civilization, quite as much as 
original racial instincts. Colonization, 
which is regarded as a special aptitude 
of the English, is explicable in the same 
way. English colonization began with 
cupidity, and developed itself through 
suffering. The ‘‘ servile violence of re- 
volt ’’ has had a good deal to do with it. 
It was favored by birth in a rugged cli- 
mate, and perfected by a hard “ struggle 
for existence.’’ Common human instincts, 
shaped by circumstances, produced Eng- 
lish colonization, and not any superior 
racial capacity. The Scandinavian Swede, 
the Celtic Irishman, and the German, all 
belonging to the same zone as the Eng- 
lish, prove equally good colonists. If 
Frenchmen and Italians are inferior, it is 
owing wholly to climatic causes. Eng- 
lish liberty, viewed nationally, is really 
no more remarkable than Dutch or Swiss 
liberty. Both Holland and Switzerland 
exemplify the value of physical causes in 
Trelation to liberty. Each is ‘a little 
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universe by itself.’’ One a creation out 
of the sea and the other a mountain fast- 
ness, each is fashioned and protected by 
natural advantages. Both the Dutch and 
the Swiss, like the English, would have 
been less free had they occupied territory 
equally as accessible and equally as 
tempting as that of the French. In 
meditating over the problems of liberty, 
we must not overlook the favorable condi- 
tion furnished by nature. The theory of 
race in this relation ought to be cautious- 
ly bandled. It may be useful for descrip- 
tive purposes, but it is not to be accepted 
as the resting-place for thought. The 
world may profit by a study of the condi- 
tions out of which English conceptions 
of liberty and of government have emerged, 
but it will not answer to regard English 
progress as final. 

In the chapter on the English aris- 
tocracy M. Laugel points out the real 
source of English liberty. To understand 
a nation’s liberty rightly, we must under- 
stand where its sovereignty lies. Our 
author states that sovereignty in every 
country lies in capital and land; that is 
to say, it is vested in the wealthy. This 
is eminently true of England. The Eng- 
lish government is nothing but an au- 
tocracy of wealthy robles, merchants, 
and manufacturers. The Crown, the 
Lords, and the Commons, who rule the 
country and form the aristocracy, owe 
their power and place to their material 
possessions. ‘* Parliaments have been the 
servants of this power that is based upon 
land, and the only one visible to the peo- 
ple.’’ Through this power the mass of 
the people have been restrained and kept 
content. Since the revolution of 1688, 
which established the supremacy of the 
aristocracy, there has been no such thing 
in England as popular dissatisfaction with 
the government, and for this reason, that 
the aristocracy have kept the people 
busy and quiet. In submitting to aristo- 
cratic rule, and meanwhile growing rich, 
the people have become as aristocratic in 
feeling as their masters. Their loyalty is 
due to material interests, and not to any 
special love of law and order. - Every 
man in England is sycophantic to some 
one above him, and overbearing to some 
one below him. There is no place for a 
demagogue in a community of thisstamp. 
If the foul seed of Communism is planted 
in the English organism, it will germinate 
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from the stomach rather than from the 
brain. Could French statesmen study 
the importance of wealth in the govern- 
ment of a people, and attach less impor- 
tance to ideas, they would be as success- 
ful for a time in governing their own 
country as English statesmen in govern- 
ing England. The doctrinaire is the poor- 
est of all politicians. 

In ** The People and Social Questions ”’ 
M. Laugel touches on some matters in 
which we think his own country has 
greatly the advantage of England. We 
never hear of a state of poverty in France 
comparable to that which is common in 
England. ‘‘ The latter,’’ says M. Laugel, 
‘** gorged and surfeited with wealth, is 
like a huge caterpillar feeding upon the 
foliage and leaving nothing but a skeleton 
leaf.’’ He dwells on the measures taken 
to alleviate misery there, but not on the 
causes which produce it. Is it an instinct 
of race, or is it superior intelligence, which 
leads the French to avoid extreme poverty 
by a wise economy of the reproductive 
system? Can this great ulcer of civiliza- 
tion be cured through the instrumentality 
of a form of government? 

We cannot leave this instructive book 
without commending the translation, 
which admirably renders the author’s 
sense and style. A good translation is as 
rare as a good copy of an old master 


‘*Tue Forms or WaTER IN CLOUDS AND 
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‘** Tue ConsErvATION OF Enercy.”’ By 
Balfour Stewart, LL. D., F. R.S. 

‘*Mrinp anp Bopy. The Theories of 
their Relation.’”’ By Alexander Bain, 
LL. D. 

All, New York: D. Appleton & Co. 

These four volumes belong to a series 
of works on scientific subjects which the 
world owes to the energy and discrimina- 
tion of Prof. E. L. Youmans. In what- 
ever light the development of scientific 
discovery during the last quarter of a 
century is considered, it will be found to 
have made such departures from the old 
basis on which scientific facts were ar- 
ranged and explained at the period when 
most readers of the present day were stu- 
dents, as to require an entirely new series 
of technical and scientific works of in- 
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struction. Such a series is as much 
wanted by students as by ordinary read- 
ers, for text-books are often wofully be- 
hindhand in their methods and ideas. 
To meet this want Professor Youmans has 
engaged leading men in each branch of 
science to treat of some general subject, 
and by choosing carefully the men and 
the subjects he will probably succeed in 
laying before the thinking (and not exper- 
imenting) world the true state of science 
at the present day. His conception is a 
fine one, and he has carried it out, so far 
as nine volumes go, with great success. 
The first volume of the series was the 
‘* Forms of Water ’’ of Professor Tyndall. 
In it the well-known system of aqueous 
distribution, including the sea as reservoir, 
the sun as dissipating force, and the 
winds as distributor, is used asa basis 
for discussing the physics of light and 
heat. Much the greater part of the book 
is given to the subject of water in its 
solid form. Beginning with the forma- 
tion of crystals and the structure of lake 
ice, which are treated in familiar lecture 
style, the Professor at last shuts up the 
lecture-room and takes his audience bod- 
ily to Chamouni. Then comes the study 


of glaciers, not as distant objects described 


by others, but as things which are before 
the eye and under the feet. A very care- 
ful account of glacier phenomena, includ- 
ing their history as well as explanation, is 
given under the guise of Alpine excur- 
sions. It is needless to say that the im- 
portant phenomena are all presented, or 
to tell American readers that they are 
clearly described and explained. The 
style of the book is that direct personal 
expression which is now so common in 
works intended to instruct; and in carry- 
ing it out Professor Tyndall reveals so 
much of the mountaineer’s exhilaration, 
that the book is entirely relieved from the 
usual air of dry statement and plethoric 
wisdom of similar works. In this respect 
the ‘* Forms of Water ”’ carries out better 
than any other volume of the series the 
idea of the popular treatment of a scien- 
tific subject. It is pure science tempered 
with human feeling. 

The ‘“‘ New Chemistry ’’ of Professor 
Cooke forms the substance of thirteen 
lectures delivered in the Lowell course at 
Boston. The author says in his preface 
that his object was to present the modern 
theories of chemistry, *‘ and to give to the 
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philosophy of the science a logical con- 
sistency by resting it on the law of Avo- 
gadro.”” The subject of molecules and 
the laws which govern them in the 
gaseous state is first developed, and next 
solidification or crystallization is illus- 
trated by a combination of optical and 
electrical experiments. Having impressed 
the idea of the molecule upon his readers 
by showing that it has an indivisible exist- 
ence (as molecule), a definite weight and 
often a definite form for each substance, the 
subject of atoms is considered, and from 
this standpoint chemical combinations and 
the laws which govern them are explain- 
ed. The author does not attempt to 
form a grammar of the science before pro- 
ceeding to take any step toward the dis- 
cussion of phenomena. On the contrary, 
he seems to prefer the method of taking 
some subject of general interest like com- 
bustion, and explaining the principles in- 
volved in it as fast as they come up. The 
phenomena of combustion, and especially 
explosive combustion, affurd an excellent 
basis for exhibiting the energy of molec- 
ular force, and they are well handled in 
these lectures. The electro-chemical the- 
ory is carefully developed in this as in the 
author’s previous works. The last lecture 
is given to the explanation of isomeres 
and the synthesis of organic compounds, 
winding up with the last triumph of 
technical chemistry, the manufacture 
of alizarine. Professor Cooke’s style is 
always clear, and his arrangement logical. 
He is very happy in the selection of illus- 
trative experiments, and his work forms 
an admirable presentation of the theories 
which have had so marked an effect upon 
the growth of chemical science. He care- 
fully guards against the confusion of the- 
ory and fact, which is perhaps the most 
striking defect of the popular mind in ap- 
plying itself to the study of science, and 
in his very first paragraph points out that 
one is absolute knowledge, and the other, 
however valuable, only arrengement of 
such knowledge. His book is the best 
that has appeared on the subject. 

The leading theme of Professor Cooke’s 
work is matter and the laws which 
govern its movements, while the subject 
of force in its various manifestations is 
brought in only as an inseparable but 
subordinate part of the discussion. This 
part is treated by itself in Dr. Balfour 
Stewart's ‘‘ Conservation of Energy.” 
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He first demonstrates the existence of en- 
ergy in general, and of each particular 
form of its manifestation, by illustrating 
the conditions under which it is called 
into éxistence, and then shows that one 
form is always produced when another is 
terminated, and in an exactly correspond- 
ing proportion. He uses Professor Tait’s 
classification of the forms under which 
energy is manifested, prefacing it with 
the warning that instead of being com- 
plete it is probably only a rude arrange- 
ment, the best, however, that science of- 
fers at present. A chapter is given to the 
transmutations of energy, and another to 
an historical sketch of the subject, ending 
with some paragraphs on the dissipation 
of energy, and its relation to the probable 
fate of the earth. The last chapter is 
given to some observations on the position 
of life in relation to energy. Dr. Stew- 
art’s subject isin many respects a fine 
one for presentation to a popular audience, 
and it is a little unfortunate that the au- 
thor’s method is not entirely happy. He 
p’esents his subject with an earnestness 
and ability that were to be expected of so 
profound a man, but in his style we miss 
the easy development of the subject from 
the beginning, which is so charming— 
and ina popular work on science, so ad- 
vantageous—a characteristic of both the 
preceding works. 

In the last chapter the relation of 
life to other forces and to material exist- 
ence is somewhat hastily treated; and 
Professor Youmans has happily added 
to Dr. Stewart’s treatise two others, 
which form a valuable continuation of 
the subject. The first of these is a short 
treatise by Professor Joseph Le Conte, 
now of the University of California, on 
the * Correlation of Vital with Chemi- 
cal and Physical Forees.’”’ Though a re- 
print (with additions) of a paper print- 
ed some fifteen years ago, it will no doubt 
be new to most readers out of the scienti- 
fic classes. He places all material exist- 
ences upon four planes, as follows: 4, an- 
imal kingdom ; 3, vegetable kingdom ; 
2, mineral kingdom; 1, elements; and 
points out that ‘* there isa special force 
whose function it is to raise matter from 
each plane to the plane above.’’ These 
forces are: 4, will; 3, vitality; 2, chem- 
ical force; and 1, physical force. No 
one of these forces can operate on the 
next lower plane of the corresponding se- 
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ries without lifting the matter in that 
plane to its own level. Thus chemical 
force acting on elements immediately :ifts 
them out of plane 1 to plane 2. The au- 
thor with justice defends the term vital 
foree against its opponents. He says of 
it: ** Vital is transformed physical and 
chemical force; true, but the necessary 
and very peculiar condition of this trans- 
formation is the previous existence then 
and there of living matter.’’ With the 
defence of this principle the author is 
obliged to end his paper, for science has 
hitherto failed to suggest any mode of 
accommodating the theory of vital force 
with the theory of the conservation of 
force. The dead body does not differ 
from the living one, so far as we know, 
except in the cessation of this force. Ac- 
cording to theories now everywhere ac- 
cepted, this force has not been destroyed. 
It may have been dissipated and entered 
into other organisms, or into some gen- 
eral receptacle of unengaged energy, as 
electricity passes to the earth. But there 


is absolutely no evidence to show that 
force in another form comes into exist- 
ence when the vital force ceases in the 
body, and until that difficult fact can be 


established the theory of an immortal 
soul must remain the faith of the world. 
Indeed, the negative evidence which phy- 
sical science thus contributes to that the- 
ory is a not unimportant support to it. 

A question somewhat related to this is 
discussed in a third paper published in 
this book. It is written by Professor 
Alexander Bain, of the University of Aber- 
deen, and is entitled ‘‘ Correlation of 
Nervous and Mental Forces.’’ Professor 
Bain has, however, supplied to the ** In- 
ternational Series’ a more extended dis- 
cussion of the questions involved in the 
relation of the mind to the body, in a vol- 
ume which we have placed fourth in our 
list. In ‘*‘ Mind and Body” he has un- 
dertaken to study out the character of the 
relation which subsists between these two 
parts of the human organism. That the 
brain substance is involved in the pro- 
cesses of thought is a subject which does 
not now admit of question ; and that the 
nerves are the means of communication 
between the muscles and the brain is one 
of the older discoveries in pathology. 
But the study of the exact functions of 
these parts of the system, the cause of 
motion, the suurce of will, and the exist- 
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ence and character of the soul, to which 
last question such investigations must 
necessarily lead, are points which remain 
among the olscurer questions of science. 
Professor Bain’s book shows how profound 
has been the study of these problems, and 
how ingenious are the theories evolved 
by patient and faithful work. Dr. Lionel 
Beale’s study of the brain and its embodi- 
ment of the intellectual functions is the 
keynote of the chapter given to this part 
of the subject ; and this, taken with the la- 
bors of other great physiologists, gives the 
reader a good idea of the wonderful suc- 
cess which has attended these investiga- 
tions. The speculative part of the sub- 
ject is in a less satisfactory condition. 
Professor Bain’s book shows how difficult 
it is to formulate conceptions of this kind, 
however firmly his own mind is able to 
grasp them. ‘The author most nearly ap- 
proaches success in the last paragraph of 
his book, at the close of a history of the 
theories of the soul, in which his great 
learning and profound thought are clear- 
ly marked. Having explained the con- 
flicting theories of a single substance, 
materialism and double materialism, he 
says: ‘‘The rapid sketch thus given 
seems to tell its own tale as to the future. 
The arguments for the two substances 
have, we believe, now entirely lost their 
validity; they are no longer compatible 
with ascertained science and clear think- 
ing. The one substance with two sets of 
properties, two sides, the physical and 
the mental—a double-faced unity—would 
appear te comply with all the exigencies 
of the case.’’ 

The four books we have spoken of are 
sufficient evidence of the faithfulness with 
which Professor Youmans has gone about 
the task he set himself. The ‘“ Inter- 
national Series,’’ so far as completed, in- 
cludes many works which are the best re- 
source of students, as well as the best pre- 
sentment of the subject to the general 
public. .We would like to see these books 
more often indexed than they are, for 
they serve as works of reference as well as 
a vehicle for instructing the multitude as 
to the actual condition of science. 


‘©De 1a MUSIQUE, DE SES EFFETS ET DE 
SON INFLUENCE SUR LA SANTE ET SUR LA 
maLApigE”’ (The Effects and Influence of 
Music on Health and Disease). By Dr. 
H Chomet. Paris, 1874. 
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Music, as a branch of art, ought to be 
considered not so much in itself as in its 
relationship to cognate arts, and its civil- 
izing effects upon persons constituted to 
feel and appreciate it. Music being as 
manifold in its nature as the genius of 
those who create it, we should not won- 
der at the different opinions concerning 
it, and at the violent conflict of ideas rel- 
ative to the greater eminence of one com- 
poser over another, of this school over 
that. It is no breach of logic to suppose 
from the past history of music that its 
future course will be characterized by as 
many and as great changes as the current 
of civilization itself whereof it forms an 
sesthetical part, and with which it is as 
vitally interwoven as the germ with its 
evolved product. 

Hitherto music has generally been re- 
garded as merely an object of pleas- 
ure or entertainment, and almost every 
definition of it has been correspond- 
ingly superficial ; words have been tor- 
tured to death to take it out of the world 
of reality and give it a hazy, transcen- 
dental meaning which has sorely baffled 
the healthy understandings of men. The 
real import of music, however, is to be 
caught up solely from a careful and in- 
telligent observation of its refining and 
elevating effects upon the select few nat- 
urally susceptible to its inspiration ; and 
any attempt to realize these effects through 
mere abstract verbal definitions would 
prove as fruitless as an effurt to catch the 
inspiring perfume of a rose from a botan- 
ical description. 

The history of the work before us, as 
given by its author, is a sad repetition of 
the old story of the trials and disappoint- 
ments of young authors. At one of the 
sittings of the Academy of Science of 
Paris in 1846, he asked permission to read 
it under the title, Dela Musique, de ses 
effets et de son influence sur la santé 
et sur la maladie. M. Pelouze, a savant, 
promised to support his application, and 
to get him an early hearing. Our au- 
thor says, somewhat sarcastically, that he 
did not then know that the promises of 
an academician are, like those of a prince, 
very soon forgotten. Pelouze forgot both 
the author and his labor. Two years 
passed in patient expectation of an oppor- 
tunity of giving it publicity. In 1848, 
however, the revolution broke out, blast- 
ing all hope of doing so, and the peace- 
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ful arts had to yield to the wild revels of 
politicians. After a lapse of three 
years the memorable coup d'état had its 
advent, and another disappointment fol- 
lowed, coupled with the death of Pelouze, 
whose aid to our author consisted of 
broken promises. He tried, however, to 
take the sting out of this long succession 
of disappointments, by revising, expand- 
ing, and rendering his labor more worthy 
of public attention. At the end of some 
years this cherished nursling of our au- 
thor’s brain has swelled into a goodly 
volume of two hundred and forty-nine 
pages. 

The historical sketch of music which 
M. Chomet gives in this volume is very 
interesting, instructive, and graphic. 
Originating in the Orient, music casts its 
nascent shadows through many nations, 
until it gathers body, and becomes an art 
among the inspired race of Greece. What 
divinity stirred within that race which 
enabled it to adorn all it touched, to ele- 
vate and perfect everything it worshipped! 
The genius and virtue of paganism cul- 
minated in the rich civilization of Greece, 
and planted the fruitful germs of all fu- 
ture culture. About the year 384 St. 
Ambrose attempted to weave many im- 
portant changes into the music of his 
time, by a certain chemical manipulation 
of the old pagan ideas, thus adapting it 
to the Christian worship and the words 
of the liturgy. We must add, however, 
that in this landable attempt of the good 
Bishop to put new wine into old bottles, 
he dwarfed the art of music, and forced it 
into a certain mechanical routine and 
immobility. Two hundred years later 
St. Gregory attempted another musical 
reform in the chants and melodies of the 
church, but the result was far from being 
an artistic success. It was, however, re- 
served for Guy of Arezzo to take up the 
broken and tangled threads of music, 
draw them deftly together, and give them 
an entirely new and better texture. 

It is strange that this renewed stream 
of regenerated art should have been 
checked and overshadowed in its gentle 
course. But the wars of the Crusades 
led to a general decline in the physical, 
intellectual, and moral conditions of man. 
His evil passions swelled into a torrent of 
corruption, and it required all the ana- 
themas of churches and councils, and the 
wise course of Pope Pius IV., to ar- 
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rest this fearful brood of evils. The mu- 
sical genius of Palestrina responded to 
the earnest demand of the Pope, and 
wrought out of his own noble and ethereal 
nature an order of music suited to the 
spiritual aspirations of men. Since that 
time have arisen out of the musical depths 
of every successive century a body of ar- 
tists who have worthily added to, adorned, 
and ennobled the splendid structure raised 
up by Palestrina. 

Qar author considers Rossini the great- 
est composer of this century, and his in- 
fluence more widely spread than any other 
master. He regards Wagner as great 
onlyin harmony. This opinion, however, 
is open to some modification. In the ten- 
der, pulsating love of Lohengrin, and the 
swelling passions of the pilgrim Tann- 
hauser, the deep mellow twilight of mel- 
ody is often and beautifully apparent. 
There is a good deal of fantasy in Wag- 
ner’s parade of his music of the future 
(Zukunftsmustk) , which some of his weak 
admirers will turn to his prejudice; but 
still it must be admitted that he is a 
daring, vigorous musical genius, destined 
to amplify and adorn the musical edifice, 
and to bequeath to posterity a new and 
memorable school. 

With the earnest desire of M. Chomet 
to constitute music a therapeutic and hy- 
gienic agent we have the greatest sym- 
pathy, as it gives it a moral and intellect- 
ual function to which we believe it is 
justly entitled. If health is the perfect 
accord of the human instrument within 
itself, and with the varying medium in 
which it is placed, music must act on it 
as a vital tonic, and add fresh life to its 
ever-moving elements. If, on the other 
hand, this instrument loses its elasticity 
and force, and fails to respond to the ne- 
cessitated demand upon it, if its springs 
are weak and deranged, and it loses its 
happy and essential equilibrium, will not 
music act like an electric battery in re- 
storing its organs and functions to a 
normal state of health? 

As yet the science of sounds, of their 
transmission and of their relations to each 
other, is but imperfectly understood. The 
nebulze that surround it must break away, 
crystallize, and take definite and intelli- 
gible outlines before sound, as the pure 
fountain of all music, can be resolved into 
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a language of its own. Has not all the 
burning, captivating eloquence of the 
world sprung out of a happy ard inspired 
combination of the letters of the alphabet ? 
and may we not likewise lock forward to 
the time when out of the notes of the 
gamut, intelligently and magnetically 
manipulated, an instrumert will be 
evolved having the most startling effects 
upon man individually and as a social 
unit? 

So long as the human frame is a silver 
thread which sensitively vibrates to the 
touch of every outward agent, so long 
music must have a revolutionizing effect 
upon all our inward machinery through 
the most mysterious part of it, the ner- 
vous system. Does it not at times sweep 
plaintively over the chords of the heart 
like a tropical midnight breeze over sleep- 
ing flowers? does it net at times magic- 
ally blend together, as if in a constella- 
tion, the sweet memories of the past, 
the tender throbbings of the present, and 
the glowing, intoxicating hopes of an im- 
agined future? 


“In tHe Days or my Youu.” A 
Novel. By Amelia B. Edwards, author 
of *‘ Barbara’s History,’’ ‘‘ The Ladder 
of Life,’’ *‘ My Brother’s Wife,’’ etc. 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates. 

A novel by a woman, purporting to 
give a description of the wie de gargon in 
Paris many years ago, is a cariosity in its 
way, and as a curiosity will be read with 
some interest. ‘‘In the Days of my 
Youth ”’ is the story of a young English- 
man who goes to Paris to practise medi- 
cine, has a great number of unusual ad- 
ventures, makes a great number of strange 
acquaintances, and ends by making a ro- 
mantic marriage. The reader will find 
among other amusing and objectionable 
things in the novel the Quartier Latin, 
the well-known grisette, the fascinating 
married French woman, the artists and 
medical students, who never have enough 
money to pay their debts, and are such 
merry, happy, and entertaining fellows 
—as different from the artists and medi- 
cal students known in other countries 
as are the literary people of literature 
from the literary people of real life or the 
Parnassus of tradition from the publish- 
ers’ dinner in ‘* Pendennis.”’ 
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— We have often discussed in the 
columns of ** The Galaxy ’’ the question 
of our “‘ best society’’; and as another 
season has come and gone, it seems an 
appropriate moment to cast a lingering 
glance back at the past winter, and to en- 
deavor to detect, if possible, what changes 
have come over the surface of society, and 
what tendencies may be observed arising 
in the future to modify the direction or 
pace of the social current. The first 
thing that occurs to the mind in reflect- 
ing upon the past winter in a serious 
mood is the terrible predictions that were 
made six months ago as to the effect the 
panic would probably have on the socia- 
bility and amusements of New York. In 
the autumn of 1873 it was announced by 
the oracles of the press, in no ambiguous 
phrases, that the winter of 1873-4 was 
going to be a hard winter, not only for the 
poor, but for the rich. That there would 
be fewer plays and operas, fewer dinners 
and suppers, was generally admitted to 
be fated. But this general feeling had 
a very curious effect. It was felt by so- 
ciety to be a duty to bear up as well as 
possible under the panic ; not to be discon- 
tented or melancholy; not to let an air of 
gloom come over the spirit of life; and 
very vigorous efforts were made to coun- 
teract the tendencies of the times toward 
despondency. Not only in private were 
good resolutions made looking to a cheer- 
ful life under privation, but resolute 
efforts were, also made in the press to 
counteract the effect as far as possible of 
the serious tone taken by itself. Calcula- 
tions of a very interesting kind were made 
and published, showing that after all 
a modus vivendi would be found for the 
winter; that there were certain cheap 
yet succulent articles of food which might 
be found in the market, and which would 
support life, and at the same time have no 
injurious effect on the constitution of the 
most delicate; that there were also inno- 
cent amusements of a quiet kind which 
might be indulged in without danger to 
the purse. In one case we remember 
reading an article in which it was even 
laid down that if the worst came to the 


worst modest dinners of seven courses and 
with three kinds of wine were still open 
to us, and even if we were cut off from all 
enjoyment of an undomestic kind, yet 
these family reunions at the end of the 
day would still be the source of much 
pleasare, and perhaps more really ration- 
al enjoyment than would be yielded by 
gadding from house to house without rest 
or time for reflection or digestion. The 
historian of the future, looking back upon 
the past winter, will probably be obliged 
to admit that, acting under advice of this 
wise and excellent kind, a vigorous and 
commendable effort was made in New 
York in 1873-’4 to conceal any tendency 
to gloom or melancholy. In this effort 
not only the leaders of society—that is to 
say, the girls of eighteen and the boys of 
eighteen and a half—united, but the fa- 
thers and mothers as well, and on the 
whole with such success, that we doubt if 
in the history of finance a gayer winter has 
been passed than on this panic-stricken 
island in the year of grace 1873-4. There 
may possibly not have been so many balls, 
but if parties, germans, kettledrums, 
soirées dansantes, musicales, jams, per- 
pendiculars, dinners, theatre parties— 
if all these are social, then the great mor- 
al effort to bear up under the panic was 
a success, and most creditable was the re- 
sult to all concerned. 


— ALrHoveH the winter has passed off 
very gayly, and the social pace has been 
very well kept up, considering the melan- 
choly of the autumn, there are one or two 
things that deserve a passing notice as in- 
dications of a lack of that spirit of enter- 
prise and progress which we have always 
maintained as characteristic of the princi- 
pal city of the United States. One of 
these is that no formal attempt has been 
made this winter, as we firmly expected 
there would be, to lay the foundation 
stone of an American salon. The matter 
has often been discussed in private, if not 
in public, and the arguments pro and con, 
if not conclusive, have always struck us 
as interesting. By those who think that 
a salon might be established in New York, 
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it is maintained that whatever may be 
said of New York society as such, there is 
no dyubt that there are in this city a large 
number of highly cultivated and intelli- 
gent people—some of them lawyers, some 
merchants, some physicians, some bank 
presidents, some journalists, some clergy- 
men—who, if they only had some means 
of uniting and exchanging their thoughts, 
would really make a very agreeable so- 
ciety. But they have no such means, be- 
cause society, as conducted at present by 
the boys and girls, is a society exclusive- 
ly intended for dancing, eating, and the 
formation of matrimonial alliances. In- 
telligent and thoughtful men in mature 
life cannot be expected, after a day’s work 
of toil at the law, or medicine, or any other 
engrossing occupation, to find much solid 
enjoyment in sitting for three or four 
hours at a dinner table next a young girl 
of sixteen or seventeen, with whom he 
has absolutely no interest in common, and 
eating the regular modern contract din- 
ner, which he has eaten a thousand times 
before, the various courses of which, di- 
vided by the Roman punch in the middle, 
he knows as well as if he furnished it 
himself at so much the head. Nor can 
an intelligent and thoughtful woman of 
mature age, who has two or three chil- 
dren in the nursery, and really is a sensi- 
ble and discreet person, look forward with 
intense longing to being softly paraded 
{now that ‘‘ whirling’’ has gone out of 
fashion) about a parquetted floor for five 
or six hours by gas-light in the encircling 
embrace of a young gentleman of the age 
of twenty-one, just out of college, whose 
main subjects of thought are either the 
chances of professional life, or those of 
the approaching college regatta. And 
what is the result? That the mature 
and thoughtful do not go into society 
at all, but stay at home and abandon it 
to the boys and girls’ Now, if there 
were only a very few people who, instead 
of admitting that the object of society 
was eating and dancing, would boldly 
declare themselves in favor of reform, 
and of those better forms of social en- 
joyment which in older societies have 
been found to yield a more solid satisfac- 
tion—if only a few persons would recog- 
nize the fact that the greatest pleasures in 
society are intellectual, and that the con- 
versation of people of the world is for 
people of the world the most resuscitating, 
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pleasure-giving, and vivifying kind of 
social amusement, and would establish a 
salon, people would then see what a 
sham society as carried on was, and how 
much better a little thought would make 
it. On some evening of every week, the 
advocates of what we suppose would be 
called in New York the saloon say, let a 
house be thrown open to her friends and 
acquaintances by an agreeable hostess. 
Let her not make any effort to make her 
house attractive except by the charms 
of her manner and the grace of her con- 
versation. Let her not, either, pamper 
to the baser appetites of her guests by al- 
lowing them te look forward to a period 
of guzzling late in the evening ; but let 
her have them understand that they come 
there to amuseand be amused ; to discuss 
the events of the day, the new books, the 
latest works of art, the last productions 
in the world of music ; and in fact to en- 
gage in conversation which will add to 
their information and be in itself a sort 
of social atmosphere in which the arts 
and literature may flourish. Such a 
house as this would soon collect all the 
wit, all the virtue, all the intelligence 
of New York, and we should soon see how 
absurd itis to say that there is nosubstance 
out of which an agreeable society can be 
created in the principal city of the great- 
est country of this or any other age. 


— To this the opponents of the intro- 
duction of the American salon generally 
reply, that though it might be a very ex- 
cellent thing to have salons, there is no hu- 
man probability that we shall have them. 
They say that the picture of society drawn 
by the advocates of the salon is correct 
enough, but the fact that it is correct 
shows how hopeless a task it would be to 
attempt to make any change. They say 
that salons must be a natural growth, the 
result of the conditions which actually ex- 
ist, and cannot be cultivated into any- 
thing more than a forced and unnatu- 
ral hot-house luxuriance. Though it might 
be possible for some one person, with a 
strong taste for society and a genius for 
entertaining, to make a single house a 
centre of social life for a few years, the 
thing would all die out with the life of 
the individual ; the boys and girls would 
again invade the field with infant ger- 
mans and dinners, and the last end of the 
salon, would be worse than the first. New 
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York, or any other American city—we 
might perhaps say any modern city— 
these objectors add, does not furnish a 
convenient field for such experiments. 
What proof is there, they ask, that there 
is in New York any great collection of 
cultivated and intelligent people, who 
know how to enjoy society in a rational 
way? Ofcourse no one denies that there 
are large numbers of intelligent and 
educated people in New York, as also 
there are in Chicago, or Omaha, or 
Oshkosh; but as they have not yet 
had any opportunity of entering an 
American salon, who knows what they 
would do when they got there? The as- 
sumption is that they would bring with 
them all the accomplishments and social 
skill which are the development of nine- 
teen centuries of civilization; but the 
probability is that they would really bring 
with them just the minds and bodies they 
now have, which, it is admitted on all 
sides, are totally untrained in the arts of 
the salon. They also ask derisively, what 
would be likely to be the subjects of con- 
versation introduced if such an institution 
were really attempted? Are there any 
general subjects of interest to New York- 
ers which they desire to come together 
and talk about in a light and agreeable 
way? It must be admitted that there is 
nothing very attractive, after a hard- 
working day, in such topics as the origin 
of species, or protoplasm, or the charges 
of fraud against the Police Commissioners, 
or the presentation of the Commissioners 
of Charities and Correction by the Grand 
Jury, or the impeachment of the last 
southwestern governor at the instance of 
the lieutenant-governor, who desires to 
go to Congress, or the Hoosac tunnel, or 
Batlerism, or the incidence of taxation, or 
even the Phelps-Dodge case ; and it must 
be admitted also that the reason why 
these things are not interesting is, not 
that many of them are not in themselves 
interesting things, but that they concern 
such a number of persons, and with such 
complexity of interest, that there is no com- 
mon ground to meet upon. There must be 
a common fund of education and senti- 
ment to prevent all attempts at conversa- 
tion from becoming tedious; but it would 
be perfectly possible to imagine in the 
first American salon Darwinists meeting 
people who believe the theory of natural 
selection to be the same thing as the de- 
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velopment theory, and this latter to have 
been invented by Darwin; hard-money 
men meeting men who do not believe there 
is any connection between the volume of 
currency and panics; and reformers find- 
ing themselves suddenly engaged in con- 
versation with leading gentlemen under 
indictment for felonious complicity in 
frauds which are at once made the sub- 
ject of embarrassing remark. New York, 
those who are not interested in the estab- 
lishment of an American salon say, isa 
vast camping ground, in which are col- 
lected together, from the ends of the earth, 
adventurers of all races, who come here to 
make money; and the only thing they 
are all really interested in is the advance 
of their own fortunes. There are no 
schools of art or music in New York worth 
speaking of. Most people who care for 
music or painting know too little about 
them to dare to talk about them; the 
American stage is not in that state of per- 
fection which makes its progress interest- 
ing to grown-up men and women, unless 
they make their living out of it, and if 
they do they generally would be of all 
classes the least likely to furnish much 
support to the salon experiment. Money, 
then, alone remains as a universal object 
of interest, and money, though a legiti- 
mate object of interest to men, is hardly a 
piece de résistance for general society. In- 
deed, one of the chief reasons why many 
persons wish some other person to estab- 
lish a salon is, that there may be some 
quarter in which they can escape the 
eternal talk about stocks, and find some 
new and refreshing atmosphere. 


— Besipgs, these objectors say, the salon 
itself is even in the country of its origin 
a thing of the past. Read Sainte-Beuve, 
and you will find that in the days of the 
Empire he was lamenting the decay of 
the salon asa French institution. If any 
one in the world understood the subject, it 
was Sainte-Beuve, who was an habitué of 
salons of all kinds that have existed for 
half a century. If he had not visited 
them allin the flesh, he knew them as a 
literary man deeply versed in the social 
learning of the most social people in ex- 
istence ; yet he was obliged to confess the 
salon an institution no longer flourishing. 
In England, too, there ‘s a general con- 
currence of evidence that the social giants 
of the early part of this century have left 
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no successors. The recently published ac- 
count of Holland House merely confirms the 
impression that there will be no more Hol- 
land Houses inourtime. That was certain- 
ly not a salon, but it was a centre of social 
life such as might perhaps be more read- 
ily understood in an Anglo-Saxon com- 
munity. But there are no such houses 
in England now. And what is more, in 
reading about Holland House we seem 
to be reading about some extinct race, so 
much do the people who made it what it 
was differ from their paler, weaker, more 
melancholy successors. People would 
not dare to talk now in society as a man 
like Rogers talked. They would be 
brought to task at once for their out- 
rageous manners, and made to feel that if 
they did not respect the feelings and the 
susceptibilities of others, they must ex- 
pect a very bad name. These things all 
point to a common cause. The modern 
world, broken up as it is by a revolution 
which has made money the sole test of 
success in life, made every one free and 
equal, and sent the entire civilized hu- 
manity roaming about in quest of their 
fortunes, now in this direction, now in 
that, causing whole peoples to emigrate 
from one side of the globe to the other, 
ancient nations to adopt new-fangled cus- 
toms and laws—all these things have bro- 
ken up society, and nothing has grown up 
in its place. We must wait for quieter 
times, a less turbulent epoch, before we 
can expect the lost social arts to revive. 


— TuEse are some of the considera- 
tions, pro and con, which may be ad- 
vanced with regard to the American 
salon. We do not pretend to decide the 
question here. It is one which after all 
must be decided by experiment, or the ab- 
sence of it. We shall earnestly hope 
ourselves that salons may soon be estab- 
lished in every first-class town in all our 
wide land, from Maine to Florida, and 
from the Alleghanies to the Gulf. But 
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we have our doubt whether the infant 
german and the contract dinner will not 
carry the day for a long time yet. 


— Tue revolt of three entire classes in 
Bowdoin College presents a curious phase 
of college management. The students 
rebelled on account of the military drill, 
but there is good evidence that both the 
drill and the gentlemen who introduced 
and carried it out were popular in the 
college. Now why the revolt? It is 
whispered that its origin, of all things in 
the world, is to be laid at no less ponder- 
ous doors than those of the Universal 
Peace Party! The college was under 
very marked religious influences, a large 
number, probably a majority, of the board 
which managed it being of that class who 
look forward to seeing with their own 
eyes the time when the spear shall be 
beaten into a pruning hook. They evi- 
dently held that the way to have peace is 
to stop having war, and were opposed 
to military drill as tending to perpetuate 
a wicked system. These gentiemen were 
opposed to the drill on the most general 
humanitarian grounds, and they appear 
to have taken no pains to conceal their 
sentiments. The students were aware of 
them ; and in the conjunction of these two 
facts we may easily find cause enough for 
revolt in any college. The dissensions of 
a@ managing board are sure to spread 
among students if they are suffered to 
leak out,and they are almost equally sure 
to be acted upon either from principle or 
folly. With these facts before us, it is not 
difficult to see where the blame for the 
Bowdoin revolt should be placed. The 
peace members in the Bowdoin College 
Board, in carrying out their peculiar con- 
victions, have brought upon the institu- 
tion the very evil which they so depre- 
cate for the world at large. As in other 
more illustrious instances, the advocates 
of peace have become the fomenters of 
war. 





